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Art.  I.  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  British  Power  in  India.  Hy 
Peter  Auber,  M.R.A.S.,  late  Secretary  to  the  llonourahle  the 
Court  t)f  Directors  of  the  East  India  Coni])aiiy.  2  vols.  London  : 
W.  H.  Allen  iS:  Co.  i  Calkin  vS:  Hndd,  Pall  Mall.  1887. 

LJl  STORY  presents  us  with  astonishing  revolutions.  Every 
^  one,  who  luas  been  whipped  throujj^h  the  common  curriculum 
of  a  j^rammar-school,  knows  well  that  Virgil  described  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  our  island  as  in  his  day  Penitiis  toto  divisos  orhe  Britari'^ 
nos.  The  centre  of  civilization  to  the  poet  wjis  the  Palatine : 
yet  strange  to  say,  the  property  of  that  very  spot  W’as  reported, 
when  W’e  were  abroad,  as  belonging  to  an  Irish  monastery,  a 
Scotch  nobleman,  and  an  English  gentleman;  the  two  last  having 
mirchased  their  shares  of  it  to  delve  undisturbed  for  antiquities. 
For  the  precise  accuracy  of  the  rumour  we  will  not  at  present 
vouch  ;  but  a  much  more  striking  fact  is  perfectly  notorious : 
namely,  that  the  successors  of  those  once  despised  Britons  are 
now  sovereigns  over  an  Orhis  (erraritm^  of  which  the  then 
masters  of  the  world  had  scarcely  an  idea; — a  colonial  empire 
wider  in  extent  than  Julius  Cspsar  himself  could  have  ever  con¬ 
ceived  ; — a  population  of  subjects,  tribuUiries,  and  allies,  larger 
than  Trajan  or  Constjintine  ever  ruled  over ; — niising  revenues 
richer  than  those,  that  flowed  into  the  imperial  trejisury  of  the 
Antonines; — and  siLstainin^  with  their  protectors  and  governors 
a  range  of  commercial  relations,  in  which  the  exports  of  Alexan¬ 
dria,  or  the  imports  of  the  Tiber,  would  have  formed  but  an  un¬ 
important  particular.  In  other  words,  India,  the  brightest  jewel 
of  our  foreign  possessions,  acknowdedges  the  sw^ay  of  this  country, 
from  the  Sutlej  to  Cape  Comorin,  and  from  Malacca  to  the 
Indus.  We  shall  aim  at  bringing  before  the  reader  a  brief  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  former  history  of  Hindustan  ;  a  sketch  of  the  marvel¬ 
lous  manner,  in  which  the  influence  of  England  has  overshadowed 
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the  entire  Peninsula ;  and  an  outline  of  the  improvements, 
which  we  may,  through  the  divine  blessing,  be  the  instruments 
of  communicating  to  a  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  people. 

Nor  must  the  geographical  platform  of  our  article  be  forgotten; 
for  persons  are  very  apt  to  remain  satisfied  with  imperfect  or  in¬ 
definite  notions  respecting  India.  Nature  has  formed  it  into  three 
grand  divisions,  of  which  two  more  especially  will  fall  within  our 
limits.  There  is  first  the  mountainous  territory  along  the  northern 
frontier,  consisting  of  the  summits  and  slopes  of  the  vjist  Hima¬ 
laya  ;  secondly,  tne  great  central  plain  of  Hindostan  Proper,  in¬ 
cluding  both  the  Ganges  and  Indus,  with  other  magnificent 
streams  watering  regions  of  almost  unrivalled  fertility ;  and 
thirdly,  the  southern  triangle,  within  the  coasts  of  Coromandel 
and  Malabar,  terminating  in  the  promontory  of  Travancore. 
Chains  of  higli  hills,  callccl  the  b"astern  and  Western  Ghauts,  run 
parallel  W’ith  the  sea  on  either  side ;  those  towards  ^ladras  being 
much  the  least  lofty.  The  elevated  tiible-lands  of  the  Decciin 
and  Mysore  are  found  in  the  interior;  the  former  extending  from 
the  Kistnah  to  the  Nerbuddah.  Pepper  and  diamonds  are  among 
their  products ;  and  they  are  few,  who  have  not  heard  of  the 
siege  of  Seringapatam,  and  the  gems  of  Golconda.  The  Circars 
and  Cuttiick  connect  the  Carnatic  w  ith  Bengal ;  whilst  Cochin, 
Cidicut,  and  the  Canara,  reach  along  the  shores  of  the  Arabian 
sea  to  Goa ;  and  the  Concans  from  thence  to  Surat.  Bombay  is 
on  an  island  ceded  to  the  English  through  the  marriage  of 
Cluirles  tlie  Second  with  Catherine  of  Portugal.  Above  the  re¬ 
markable  country  of  Guzerat  extend  the  states  of  llajahpootana 
to  the  Punjaub,  or  kingdom  of  Lahore.  The  sujierficial  area  of 
Hindostan  may  be  reckoned  at  from  twelve  to  thirteen  hundred 
thousand  sipiare  miles ;  and  the  total  population  at  about  one 
hundred  and  forty  millions.  The  climate  cannot  be  considered 
unhealthy  in  the  correct  sense  of  that  expression ;  and  although 
the  opulence  of  the  soil  was  exaggerated  to  the  ancients,  and  still 
more  so  to  our  predecessors  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  the  mines  and 
manufactures  of  Indiii, — its  precious  stones,  silks,  rice,  sugar, 
cotton,  o[)ium,  and  indigo,  offered  such  sources  of  w'calth,  as  were 
theu  nowhere  else  to  be  found ;  nor  wall  they  fail,  in  our  own 
times,  to  afford  sufficient  rewards  for  the  enterprize  and  industry 
of  our  countrymen. 

Prior  to  the  irruption  of  Alexander,  the  clouds  of  mythology 
aiid  ignorance  had  veiled  its  real  history  from  the  rest  of  man¬ 
kind.  A  IMaharajah  stretched  his  supremacy  over  perhajis  the 
entire  peninsula;  governing  through  the  agency  of  various  feuda¬ 
tories,  jmd  the  support  of  an  esudilished  but  pagan  priesthood. 
Polytheism  and  cruelty  reigned  and  revelled,  'fhey  witnessed 
with  little  internal  change  tlie  rise  and  fall  of  the  Greek  empire 
Bactria,  the  cidroination  and  decline  of  Partliia  and .  Persia, 
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under  the  Arsacuies  and  Sassanides; — the  fleeting  dynasties  of 
the  Taherites,  Saffarides,  and  Samanides ;  until  in  the  tenth  cen¬ 
tury,  tliree  lines  of  Mahomedan  princes  arose,  whose  successors 
established  themselves  in  Hindustan.  These  were  the  Oazna- 
vides,  from  A.l).  1000  to  1157;  when  they  were  driven  out  of 
their  Indian  conquests,  by  the  Gaurides,  from  Gaur,  a  province 
to  the  north  of  Gazna;  and  the  Charazmians,  so  called  from  (he 
capital  of  their  native  kingdom ;  but  whose  domination,  after 
lasting  scarcely  a  dozen  years,  fell  before  Zenghis  Khan  in  1221. 
During  this  interval  of  tempest  and  change,  the  dignity  of 
INIaharajah  had  become  merely  nominal ;  the  provinces  under- 
going  the  usual  fate  of  being  parcelled  out  amongst  bold  and 
ambitious  chieftiiins.  Their  tribute,  indeed,  went  into  the  treasury 
of  Moslem  conquerors;  and  a  jWetended  allegiance  might  be 
given  to  the  represenUitives  of  their  ancient  master :  but  with 
these  limitations,  the  strongest  arm,  or  the  shrewdest  head  lorded 
it  in  each  separate  division  of  the  land.  The  Deccan  seems  to 
have  maintained  an  undisturbed  subjection  to  Indian  sovereigns, 
until  1293,  when  it  was  invaded  by  the  governor  of  Kurrah.  An 
Aflghaun  race  of  potentates  then  succeeded ;  and  amidst  many 
fluctuations,  preserved  their  sway  to  the  commencement  of  the 
sixteenth  century;  although  at  the  close  of  the  fourteenth, 
Timour  the  Tartar  had  planted  his  standard  upon  the  marble 
towers  of  Delhi.  One  of  his  viceroys,  Chizar  Khan, 
contended  successfully  for  the  sceptre :  but  the  Tartarian 
government  had  grown  odious  in  the  eyes  of  all,  when  the 
Ozbecks,  invading  Great  Bokhara,  A.  D.  1493,  constrain¬ 
ed  Baber,  the  descendant  of  Timour,  to  seek  another  throne, 
than  that  of  Samarcand,  in  the  cities  of  Northern  Hin- 
dostan.  By  this  hero,  and  his  posteritv?  the  paramount  rule  of 
the  Grand  Mogul  was  rendered  nearly  co-extensive  with  the 
boundaries  of  the  Peninsula,  llumaioon  carried  his  arms  into 
Malwa  and  Guzerat.  Under  Akbar,  Bengal,  Viziapore,  and 
(jolconda,  were  all  subdued.  Shah  Jehan  conquered  the 
Deccan  ;  and  Aurungzebe  augmented  his  empire  from  river  to 
river,  until  at  length  he  encountered  the  Mahrattas.  Beneath 
his  baleful,  yet  majestic  shadow,  sixty  millions  of  slaves  groaned 
in  vile  endurance,  from  the  tenth  to  the  thirty-fifth  degree  of 
latitude  ;  whilst  his  revenues  exceeded  thirty  millions  sterling  at 
an  era,  and  in  a  country,  when  and  where  the  productions  of  the 
earth  were  three  times  as  cheap  as  they  are  now^  in  England.  His 
name  retains  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  annals  of  j)rosperous 
crime,  and  human  folly.  The  imprisonment  of  his  father,  and 
murder  of  his  brothers,  had  opened  for  him  a  blood-stained  road 
to  wdiatever  an  inlhtuated  world  calls  valuable  and  magnificent^ 
yet  on  the  verge  of  eternity,  he  is  said  to  have  anticipated  a  hell 
of  horrors;  avowing  that  wherever  he  looked,  ‘he  beheld  nothing 
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but  an  avenging  divinity.’  The  Mahrattas  exacted  fierce  retribu¬ 
tion  from  bis  descendants.  Their  chief  Sanibajee,  having  fallen 
into  his  hands,  suffered  inhuman  torments  from  the  emperor,  who 
insisted  upon  a  conversion  to  Islamism.  In  vain  was  the  tongue 
of  the  idolater  torn  from  his  throat,  and  his  heart  cut  out  of  his 
bosom.  A  legacy  of  revenge  and  disaster  proved  the  miserable 
result.  Aurungzebe  died  in  1707  ;  and  the  successor  of  Samhajee 
first  shook  the  throne  of  the  Moguls.  Before  1710,  these 
Mahrattas  bad  overrun  all  the  territories  between  the  Western 
ocean  and  Orissa,  and  from  Agra  to  the  Carnatic :  being  a  tract 
of  one  thousand  miles  long,  and  seven  hundred  wide  !  They  had 
also  obtained  authority  from  Delhi  to  collect  the  Chout,  or  the 
fourth  part  of  the  net  imperial  revenues,  excepting  those  of 
Bengal.  Their  capital  was  Sattarah :  but  on  the  decease  of 
Sabojee,  the  Peishwah,  or  vicegerent,  resided  at  Poonah, — the 
Bukshi,  or  commander-in-chief,  at  Nagpoor  in  Berar, — Scindiah 
in  part  of  the  province  of  Malwa, —  llolkar  at  Indore  in  the 
same  province, — and  Putty  ^^ing,  generally  called  the  (luicowar, 
in  (iuzerat.  The  Concan  was  also  a  portion  of  their  possessions, 
under  certain  feudatories. 

The  future  governors  of  India  appeared  to  the  orientals  as 
having  hardly  grown  out  of  their  gristle.  Vasco  di  Gama  had 
sailed  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  and  his  countrymen  were 
tlierefore  among  the  first  to  reap  the  golden  harvest.  Sultan 
Bahauder,  who  reigned  in  Malwa  and  Guzerat  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  granted  the  sea-port  of  Diu  to  the  Portuguese,  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  their  aiding  him  against  lJumaioon  the  son  of  Baber. 
The  Knglish  had  also  entered  the  field  of  commerce  and  enter- 
prize.  'riicir  projects  to  discover  a  north-east  and  north-west 
passage,  exercised  and  formed  some  noble  navigators  for  forty 
years,  from  I5i37  to  ir)()7.  In  1582,  and  15U(),  voyages  were 
vainly  attempted  by  that  Cape,  which  is  now  only  a  link  of  the 
mighty  chain,  which  binds  Bengal  and  Madras  to  (ireat  Britain. 
\et  in  1577,  Sir  J'rancis  Drake  had  reached  them,  by  going 
round  Cape  Horn;  and  nine  years  afterwards,  Cavendish  did  the 
same  through  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  The  capture  in  1593  of 
two  Indiamen  from  Lisl>on,  one  of  sixteen  hundred  tons  burden, 
whetted  the  appetite  ot  (iueen  Elizabeth’s  subjects;  for  both 
prizes  were  laden  with  spices,  calicoes,  silks,  gold,  drugs,  pearls, 
ebony,  porcelain,  and  ivory.  She  accordingly  chartered  an  Incor¬ 
poration  in  A.  1).  IfiOO,  under  the  title  of  ‘The  Governor  and 
‘Company  ol  London  Merchants  trading  to  the  East  Indies.’  Its 
capital  ot  L30, 133.  (is.  Sd.,  was  managed  by  a  Committee  of 
fitu.‘en,  the  prototypes  of  a  Court  of  Directors :  and  in  eight  suc¬ 
cessive  voyages,  profits  were  realized  of  from  one  to  two  hundred 
per  cent.  1  he  charter  was  for  fitteen  years  ; — and  under  the  con¬ 
dition,  that  it  not  tound  advantageous  to  the  country,  it  might  be 
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annulled  after  a  couple  of  years  previous  notice  !  James  renewed 
it  in  1G09;  when  the  Company  was  constituted  a  Body  Corporate 
for  ever :  yet  still  providing,  with  felicitous  inconsistency,  that  on 
exjK^rience  of  prejudice  to  the  nation,  its  exclusive  privileges 
should,  after  three  years  notice,  cease  and  determine.  'I  heir  pri¬ 
mary  establishments  were  made  in  Kill  and  1()12,  at  Surat. 
Ahinedabad,  Cambaya,  and  (ioza,  upon  stipulations,  that  they 
should  pay  duties  of  iH  per  cent,  on  their  merchandise  to  the 
Great  Mogul ;  whose  Phirmaun,  confirming  their  commercial  ar¬ 
rangements,  bears  date  the  11th  of  January,  Hi  12.  Akbar  had 
died  in  1G()5;  and  his  vast  inheritance  was  now  subdivided,  under 
the  supreme  authority  of  his  successor,  into  the  fifteen  iSoubahs 
or  Viceroyalties  of  Allahabad,  Agra,  Oude,  Ajimere,  Guzerat, 
Bahar,  Bengal,  Delhi,  Caubul,  Lahore,  Moultan,  Malwa.  Berar, 
Candeish,  and  Ahmednuggiir.  These  in  fact  constituted  so  many 
satrapies,  comprehending  indeed  the  diversified  tribes  of  one 
nation,  yet  fettered  by  a  system  of  caste,  and  courting  the  hands 
of  a  ravisher.  In  all  eastern  empires,  except  that  of  China,  the 
elements  of  disunion  are  constantly  overcoming  those  of  coherence; 
and  w'ill  probably  continue  to  do  so,  until  European  stableness 
shall  have  thoroughly  engrafted  itself  upon  Asiatic  pliancy.  In 
1()14,  Sir  Thomas  Roe  undertook  an  embassy  from  James  the 
First  to  Shah  Jehan  ;  for  the  Portuguese,  through  pride  and  ill 
conduct,  had  embroiled  themselves  with  the  Imperial  court,  and 
attacked  our  settlements.  Sir  Thomas  succeeded  in  his  object, 
and  concluded  a  treaty  on  behalf  of  the  British  Company;  giving 
them  moreover  this  piece  of  advice,  ‘  That  they  should  seek  no 
‘  profit  but  at  sea,  and  in  the  w^ay  of  (juiet  private  trade  ;  since  to 
‘affect  the  support  of  garrisons  and  land  wars  in  India  would  un- 
‘  doubtedly  prove  injurious.’  Sagacious  counsel  no  doubt,  could 
it  have  been  acted  upon  :  but  the  violence  of  the  Portuguese, 
Dutch,  and  Spaniards,  in  combination  with  other  circumstances, 
compelled  the  iMiglish  to  fortify  their  factories,  as  well  as  to 
have  troops  for  their  protection.  It  was  in  these  defensive  and 
necessary  operations,  that  the  rudiments  of  future  power,  and 
prosperous  aggression,  came  to  be  gradually  developed.  The 
capital  employed  by  the  London  merchants  had  encreased  to 
T129,0()(),  raised  by  a  sort  of  arbitrary  subscription.  Four 
voyages,  from  1()12  to  IGIG,  averaged  87i  per  centum  as  profit; 
and  in  IG17-S,  the  second  joint  stock  subscription  amounted  to 
€1,()(K),(K)()  sterling.  There  w'ere  now -thirty-six  vessels  in  full 
employment,  from  100  to  a  KKK)  tons  burden.  Their  principal 
marts  were  at  Surat,  and  Bantam  in  Java. 

In  some  respects  the  Mogul  empire  might  be  com{)ared  to  that 
of  the  Byzantines,  when  Genoa,  Pisa,  and  Venice,  contended  for 
supremacy  from  the  Fmxine  to  Egypt,  utterly  regardless  of  the 
Roman  representative  at  Constantinople.  Struggles  throughout 
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the  Kast,  for  somewhat  similar  objects,  occurred  between  the  subr 
jects  of  Great  Britain,  Holland,  and  Portugal,  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  Our  countrymen  found  formidable  rivals  in  the  Dutch; 
whilst  they  easily  overcame  the  Portuguese  at  Ormus,  in  in 

conjunction  with  Persia.  This  augmented  their  fame,  and  ele¬ 
vated  their  hopes.  James  and  Buckingham  exacted  £80,(XX) 
from  the  Stadtholder  in  1619,  for  compensation  money;  a  pre¬ 
lude  to  the  horrible  transactions  at  Amboyna.  The  honour  of 
Dutchmen  was  ever  said  to  lie  at  the  bottom  of  their  pockets ; 
and  their  agents  retaliated  with  a  vengeance.  Rage  at  home 
knew  no  limits,  when  tidings  reached  London  of  what  had  been 
done :  yet,  in  looking  back  upon  the  affair,  we  should  not  forget 
that  torture  was  then  by  no  means  banished  even  from  our  own 
judiciary.  I'he  Company  administered  it  to  their  own  servants ; 
and  to  adopt  a  cotemporaneous  description,  ‘  deserters  were 
‘  scourged  out  of  this  world  into  the  next,’  (that  is  flogged  to 
death,)  with  small  compunction.  The  perpetrators  of  such  occa¬ 
sional  enormities  were  already  entrusted  with  the  exercise  of 
martial  law,  and  projected  a  settlement  at  Tanjore.  This  brought 
them  into  collision  with  the  hardy  Dane:  yet  they  established  a 
factory  at  Armagum.  Bantam  was  reduced  to  an  agency  depen¬ 
dent  upon  Surat.  The  reflecting  reader  will  not  fail  to  remark 
the  growth  of  their  ambition,  as  the  commercial  horizon  opened. 
It  first  publicly  appeared  in  1627,  that  their  obligations  exceeded 
their  receipts  by  i*2()(),(KK),  notw  ithstanding  their  pretended  pro¬ 
fits;  so  that  their  stock  fell  tw'enty  per  cent.:  and  as  ‘lying 
‘  abvays  rides  upon  debt’s  back,’  they  commenced  a  series  of 
attempts  to  delude  both  the  government  and  the  nation.  Mystery, 
in  nine  instances  out  of  ten,  may  be  set  down  to  the  account  of 
iniejuity.  They  assured  the  crown,  after  the  fashion  of  all  such 
innocents,  that  there  never  before  was  w'orth  or  virtue  comparable 
to  theirs.  I  hey  employed  seamen  and  exported  goods,  for  w  hich 
their  present  returns  were  reproaches  and  losses.  The  former 
they  attributed  to  popular  ingratitude ;  the  latter,  to  every  cause 
except  the  true  one, — their  own  manifest  mismanagement.  Hol¬ 
land  still  continued  their  successful  competitor  with  regard  to  all 
solid  advantages.  Her  thrifty  sons  sold  European  commodities 
cheaper,  ami  purchased  Indian  productions  dearer.  Their  larger 
capital,  anil  gneater  economy  enabled  them  to  do  so :  hence  tliey 
had  the  choice  of  every  market  abroad,  and  could  obtain  more 


remunerating  prices  at  home,  from  the  sifj^eriority  of  their  wares. 
The  crisis  between  Amsterdam  and  the  J’hames  had  not  yet 
arrived.  Meanwhile,  the  London  merchants  formed  a  third  joint 
stock,  and  extended  their  communications  along  the  eastern  coast 
of  Hindostan.  A  factory,  which  had  been  abandoned  at  Masuli- 


patam,  was  revived ;  certain  privileges  were  obtained  from  the 
Uajah  of  Golconda;  permission  was  given  by  the  Mogul  to  trade 
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in  Orissa;  Bantam  aijain  became  a  presidency,  with  the  eastern 
coast  under  its  jurisdiction,  ns  tlie  western  was  under  that  of 
Surat;  and  a  sliare  in  the  Malabar  pepper-trade  was  secured. 
But  now  in  England  came  the  harbinger  of  civil  war  in  a  general 
and  just  outcry  against  monopolies  of  all  descriptions.  ,  From 
I  (IK),  when  Madras  was  first  settled,  to  1(558-4  when  it  was 
erected  into  a  presidency,  confusion  prevailed  throughout  the 
Company's  affairs.  While  Cromwell,  or  rather  Blake,  enjoyed 
a  triumph  over  the  Dutch  in  the  channel,  they  were  beating  the 
British  on  the  Coromandel  shore.  Happily  for  our  countrymen, 
a  surgeon,  named  Boughton,  obtained  about  this  time,  from  the 
Court  at  Delhi  very  extensive  exemptions  and  favours  for  the 
English  factories  in  Bengal.  Some  ideas,  however,  of  free  trade, 
which  began  to  emerge  upon  the  public  understanding,  hid  their 
diminished  heads  amidst  the  loyalism  and  folly  conseejuent  on  the 
Hestoration.  Charles  the  Second  granted  his  East  India  Com¬ 
pany  a  new  charter,  on  the  8rd  of  April,  1(5(51 ;  confirming  their 
ancient  immunities,  investing  them  with  powers  to  make  peace  or 
declare  war  with  any  prince  or  people ;  and  permitting  them  to 
seize  unlicensed  persons  within  tlieir  limits,  and  deport  them  to 
England.  Bights  of  administering  justice  were  simultaneously 
added  to  complete  their  influence  as  colonial  governors.  The 
possession  of  five  hundred  pounds  stock  also  (pialitied  its  holder 
to  vote  at  the  India  House.  Lord  Marlborough  then  went  out 
to  Bombay  with  a  body  of  troops ;  but  the  king  finding  ntore 
trouble  than  emolument  from  his  nuptial  dowry,  handed  it  over  to 
the  Company  in  1(5(58,  ‘to  be  held  in  free  and  common  soccage, 
^as  of  the  manor  of  East  (ireenwich,  on  paying  a  rent  of  £10 
‘  sterling  per  annum  !  ’  The  presidency  of  Surat  was  afterwards 
removed  thither;  and  in  1(587,  while  Bombay  was  elevated  to  a 
regency,  Madras  was  formed  into  a  corporation  under  a  mayor 
and  aldermen ! 

rile  salaries,  however,  of  these  magnates  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  very  startling.  Sir  George  Oxenden,  as  President  of  Surat, 
rejoiced  in  no  larger  emoluments  than  a  stipend  of  .1*800  per 
annum;  together  with  £^2(K)  more,  as  his  compensation  for  private 
trade.  Most  exagt^erated  notions  still  continued  to  be  entertained 
respecting  oriental  commerce.  Every  clerk,  merchant,  writer,  or 
supercargo,  was  to  return  a  sort  of  Sindbad  the  Sailor !  Sir 
doshua  Child,  one  of  the  Directors,  published  extraordinary  state¬ 
ments  on  tiie  subject,  which  the  late  James  Mill  used  severely  to 
contrast  w  ith  a  work  by  De  Witt  on  the  Fisheries  of  Holland. 
Covetousness  cut  capers  at  the  very  imagination  of  an  El  Dorado. 
France  caught  the  infection,  and  gaped  for  ingots  and  pagodas  ; 
but  her  ignorance  of  the  simplest  commercial  principles  rendered 
her  a  harmless  rival,  until  a  much  later  period,  'fhe  British  Com¬ 
pany,  nevertheless,  reeled  in  difficulties  during  1674;  although  its 
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g^rowinj^  Interests  in  Benj^al  demancied  a  separate  agency,  and  in¬ 
tercourse  with  China  uiis  coiniiiencing.  In  1G76-7,  they  ordered 
a  quantity  of  tea  on  account,  to  the  value  of  one  hundred  dollars! 
It  is  curious  and  not  unprofitable  to  observe  tliese  parva  cunubula 
rerum.  Our  annual  demand  for  that  single  article  now  exceeds 
four  millions  of  pounds  sterling.  Yet  if  a  century  and  half  ago," 
their  traffic  w  ith  Canton  appeared  thus  trifling,  it  is  also  lament¬ 
able  to  perceive,  that  the  sum  total  of  honesty  in  Leadenhall-street 
was  about  as  small.  The  Court  of  Directors  coolly  recommended 
all  manner  of  trickery  and  temporary  expedients  in  dealing  w  ith  . 
tlie  TarUir  Khan,  the  mighty  Mogul,  or  his  subordinate  rajahs. 
Discretionary  powers  were  transmitted  for  the  employment  of 
armed  vessels,  to  enforce  the  observation  of  treaties,  or  exact 
fresh  concessions;  thus  reserving  the  means  of  shifting  from 
themselves  the  responsibility  of  attack,  in  case  disputes  should 
arise  between  ministers  at  Delhi  and  the  Company,  by  throwing 
the  entire  blame  upon  the  errors  of  their  servants.  Who  will 
hereafter  believe  that  a  j)olicy  so  frightfully  Machiavelian  once 
found  fervid  apologists  in  this  country  ?  It  has  been  justified  on 
the  grounds  of  a  rival  Company  being  now  launched;  and  from  a 
war  breaking  out  between  the  king  of  Bantam  and  his  son ;  in 


which  the  Dutch  sided  with  the  latter,  the  English  with  the  for¬ 
mer.  •  We  ultimately  lost  Bantam ;  its  factory  being  removed  to 
Fort  St.  Cieorge  at  Madras.  The  old  Company  were  not  long 
in  obtaining  an  Admiralty  jurisdiction.  Their  authority  over 
their  countrymen  in  India  was  in  fact  nothing  less  than  absolute. 
Over  tlie  natives,  within  the  presidential  boundaries,  their  ad¬ 
ministration  weighed  heavier  than  ever.  The  expense  of  main¬ 
taining  these  narrow'  territories  exceeded  their  revenues.  If  the 


Company  diminished  taxation,  their  representatives  suftered: 
whenever  the  latter  enriched  themselves,  it  was  from  the  marrow 


of  the  Hindoos.  One  wave  ot  confusion  rolled  in  upon  another; 
and  every  thing  would  have  gone  to  pieces,  had  other  nations 
been  more  able  or  honest  than  themselves.  The  English  settle¬ 
ments,  actjuired  by  purchase  in  Bengal,  through  a  grandson  of 
Aurungzebe,  toward  the  close  ot  the  seventeenth  century,  w’cre  the 
villages  ot  8oota  Nutty,  Calcutta,  and  Oovindpore,  on  which 
ground,  the  metropolitan  city  now'  stands.  The  fort,  erected  for 
Its  protection,  received  its  denomination  from  his  Majesty,  King 
William  the  I  bird  ;  in  w'hose  reign  the  House  of  Commons  hail 
nobly  declared,  ‘Tliat  it  w  as  the  right  of  all  Englishmen  to  trade 
‘U>  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  unless  ])rohibited  by  Act  of 
‘  Parliament.*  I  nder  the  auspices  of  his  successor,  and  Lord 
Ciodolphin,  the  old  and  new'  Companies,  after  trying  to  ruin  each 
i>ther  by  their  acrimonious  contention,  w’ere  at  length  united. 
I  heir  entire  capitid  stock  amounted  to  tw'o  millions  sterling :  and 
the  general  body  ot  proprietors  elected  twenty-four  of  their  mem- 
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bers,  each  j)i>?5!seS5>e(i  of*  £2,000  stock  to  be  a  |*;overuiiij:;  oxociitivc. 
In  1715,  Calcutta  was  declared  an  iiidepeiidaiit  presidency. 
Jaffier  Khan,  Nabob  of  Beni^d,  and  afterwards  of  Hahar  and 
Orissa,  hated  the  intruders.  He  never  failed  to  thwart  their  pro¬ 
gress  npon  all  possible  occasions  ;  although  in  vain.  We  already 
bep^n  to  hear  of  his  extortion  on  tlie  one  band;  and  the  purchase 
of  thirty-eight  more  towns  by  the  Company,  (»n  the  other.  Their 
guards  also  become  more  and  more  active,  eitlier  in  protecting 
the  factories,  improving  the  banks  of  the  Hoogblv,  opening  roads 
into  the  interior,  acting  as  police,  or  now  and  then  engaging  in 
the  <|uarrels  of  neighbouring  Zemindars.  Kver  and  anon,  the 
London  Directors,  grown  more  prudent  from  experience,  or  being 
better  men  than  their  predecessors,  sent  out  line  upon  line,  ancl 
precept  upon  precept,  against  tlie  acquisition  of  new  territories. 
Yet  so  it  was,  that  all  sucli  exhortations  or  mandates  addressed 
themselves  to  an  ambition,  or  periuips  a  necessity,  which  had  no 
ears.  The  power  of  Clreat  Britain  in  India  seemed  to  emulate 
the  Banyan.  Every  stem  shot  up  into  a  solid  trunk ;  every 
branch  struck  another  root  into  the  earth ;  trees  multiplied  into 
forests ;  until  their  foliage  overshadowed  the  land.  The  feudato¬ 
ries  of  the  Mogul  lost  rapidly  their  sense  of  subjection,  after  the 
death  of  Aurungzebe.  They  fancied  themselves  independent 
<lespots ;  and  learned  to  act  accordingly.  In  1710,  the  Subalidar 
of  the  Deccan,  jealous  of  his  neighbour  in  Bengal,  called  in  the 
Mahrattas  to  collect  the  Chout  or  tribute.  Such  an  irruption 
was  of  course  to  be  guarded  against  by  the  English  Company. 
They  <lug  round  their  domains  the  famous  ditch  of  seven  miles  in 
extent,  still  bearing  the  name  of  its  occasion.  Additional  troops, 
ammunition,  and  artillery,  bristled  along  the  puny  frontiers ; 
while  the  respect  paid  to  our  military  prowess  completed  another 
arch  of  the  causeway,  which  conducted  us  to  the  throne  of 
Delhi. 

riiere  had  occurred,  moreover,  a  previous  revolution,  of 
wdiich,  although  the  immediate  effects  more  nearly  concerned  the 
capital  than  the  provinces,  yet  its  ultimate  residt  extended 
throughout  all  India.  Mahmoud,  having  seated  himself  on  the 
inusnud  of  the  Moguls,  confided  every  species  of  public  business 
to  his  nobles  and  ministers.  These  officers  gave  mortal  offence  to 
the  same  Subalidar  of  the  Deccan,  who  subsequently  invoked  the 
Mahrattas.  He,  in  revenge,  played  tlie  common  part  of  an  ex¬ 
asperated  traitor;  and  beckoned  Nadir  Shah,  from  beyond  the 
Indus,  to  lay  w'aste  IlindosUni.  That  cNimpieror,  answering  to 
his  signal,  marched  at  the  head  of  an  army  inured  to  devastiiiion, 
with  the  appetite  of  vultures,  and  the  temper  of  tigers,  thnmgh 
fire  and  blood  to  the  metropolis.  It  is  affirmed,  that  in  ilifferent 
districts,  one  hundred  thousand  victims  glutted  his  scimetars, 
upon  one  and  the  same  day.  Every  individual,  whose  appearance 
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rendered  it  probable,  that  he  was  acquainted  with  concealed  trea¬ 
sures,  was  subjected  to  the  most  terrible  tortures.  A  dervise  pre¬ 
sent^  himself  to  the  victor,  and  said  :  ‘  Invincible  Shah,  if  thou 
‘  art  a  ^od,  show  thy  resemblance  to  the  deity,  by  clemency . 
*  if  thou  art  a  prophet,  declare  unto  us  the  way  of  salvation ; — if 
‘thou  art  a  kinjr,  put  us  not  to  death,  but  reign  over  us,  and 
‘  make  us  happy.’  Nadir  Shah  replied :  ‘  I  am  not  a  god  that  I 
‘should  forgive, — nor  a  prophet  that  I  should  teach,— nor  your 
‘king,  that  1  should  reign  over  you:  but  1  am  he,  whom  the 
‘  Almighty  commissions  in  his  wrath  to  punish  the  nations  of  the 
‘  earth.  *  And  fearfully  was  the  mission  of  this  modern 
Sennacherib  fulfilled.  The  carnage  consequent  on  his  invasion, 
and  the  enormous  booty,  with  which  he  withdrew  into  Caubul,  so 
exhausted  the  Mongolian  empire,  tliat  it  seemed  little  else  than  a 
stranded  wreck  from  that  moment.  Plunderers  from  distiint  and 
opposite  quarters  scented  the  spoil  and  gathered  round  it:  nor 
di(l  the  mutations  of  aft’airs  in  Kurope  exercise  an  inconsiderable 
influence  upon  our  oriental  j)residencies. 

The  Silesian  wars  had  produced  that  union  between  France 
and  Spain,  which  at  last  drew  Great  Ikitain  into  the  vortex.  Few 
were  aware  bow  busily  the  French  had  been  engaged  in  emlea- 
vouring  to  learn  practical  wisdom,  and  establish  some  bold  upon 
the  nabobs  and  omrahs  of  India.  Hostilities  commenced  between 


tlu'ir  forces  and  those  of  the  Fnglish,  along  the  Coromandel  coast, 
in  174(>.  Labourdonnais,  a  self-educated  but  most  able  man, 


captured  Madras,  which  was  restored  by  the  peace  of  Aix-la- 
Cliapelle;  leaving,  however,  the  sparks  of  the  political  conflagra¬ 
tion  unextinguislied.  Two  remarkable  persons  were  about  to 
develop  their  abilities  on  the  theatre  of  the  Carnatic,  each  re¬ 


presenting  his  peculiar  government, — Dupleix  and  Clive.  The 
familv  of  a  chief  named  Sadutullah  had  inanaired  witli  success, 
for  three  or  four  generations,  very  extensive  territories,  from  the 
drears  to  Travancore.  Their  feudal  investment  had  been  re¬ 


ceived  from  the  Grand  Mogul,  until  his  sceptre  was  broken  for 
all  erticient  ]>urposes.  The  Subahdar  of  the  Deccan  claimed  the 
right  of  nomination,  when  strong  enough  to  set  at  nought  the 
court  of  Delhi:  besides  which,  a  kind  of  hereditary  descent, 
something  like  Tanistry,  ])revailcd  just  so  long  as  the  reigning 
race  remained  too  firmly  seated  to  be  moved,  either  by  the  em¬ 
peror,  or  the  sidiahdar.  llival  claimants  at  this  time  existed, 
both  for  the  viceroyalty  of  the  Deccan,  and  the  nabobship  of  the 
C’arnatic.  The  French  and  Fnglish  espoused  opposite  sides,  as 
might  be  expected.  Active  operations  ensued,  in  which  the 
genius  of  Clive  shone  out  with  wonderful  lustre,  and  marked  him 
tor  a  man  of  mighty  deeds.  Tritchinopoly  became  the  theatre  of 
the  greaU'st  bloodshed :  but  the  pacification  of  1754  illustrated 
the  siege  of  Arcot  and  consolidated  the  supremacy  of  the  llritish 
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liulia  Company.  The  hubsequent  seven  years  war  only 
couHrmeil  the  former  defeat  of  Dupleix,  and  the  dissipation  of 
his  splendid  schemes.  The  four  Northern  ("ircars  were  surren¬ 
dered  to  his  opponents ;  the  reinforcements  of  Count  Ijully 
wasted  away;  Pondicherry  was  taken  in  1761 ;  and  by  the  5tii 
of  April  in  that  year,  his  employers  had  not  a  single  military 
post  in  India.  T  he  English  lost  no  time  in  making  hay,  while 
diey  thought  the  sun  slione.  The  new  nabob,  entirely  owing 
his  elevation  to  the  Company,  could  look  for  nothing  beyond  the 
pageantry  of  nominal  sway,  or  at  least  the  smallest  possible  por¬ 
tion  of  vice-regal  power.  His  loving  allies,  on  their  part,  per¬ 
ceiving  that  the  defence  of  his  territories  must  principally  rest 
with  them,  considered  themselves  entitled  to  the  lion’s  share  of 
its  resources.  Tliey  had  supplied  the  sinews  of  the  contest, — 
money,  powder,  troops, — and  the  Udents,  which  had  combined  all 
in  one  triumphant  campaign  after  another,  on  his  especial  behalf: 
he  wits  now  therefore  to  pay  the  stipulated  price,  and  assuage  the 
thirst  of  Mammon.  The  result  was  what  it  usually  is  in  such 
conflicts  of  interest  and  selfishness.  Each  strove  with  might  and 
main  to  make  the  best  of  the  bargain :  but  it  was  a  realization  of 
the  old  parable,  as  to  the  iron  and  earthen  vessels  floating  down 
the  stream  in  copartnership ; — the  strength  of  England  dashed  in 
pieces  its  fragile  colleague.  Troubles  in  the  Mysore,  about 
1767,  augmented  the  aggravation.  That  state  had  aspired  to  in- 
de[)en(lence,  upon  the  downfal  of  the  kingdoms  in  the  Deccan. 
According  to  Hindoo  custom  its  nominal  master  was  a  llajah ; 
its  real  one,  any  active  energetic  minister,  who  could  exercist* 
upon  a  weak  mind  the  sorcery  of  intellect,  and  become  both  lord 
and  jailer  to  iiis  sovereign.  Such  a  magician  was  Hyder  Ali ; 
whose  son  and  successor  afterwards  threatened  to  be  towards  the 
British,  w  hat  Mithridates  had  been  to  the  Ivomans. 

Clive  had  transferred  his  name  and  exploits  to  the  nobler  re¬ 
gions  of  Bengal.  Ally  V'erdy  Klian,  having  procured  a  grant  of 
that  })rovince  from  Dellii,  (lethroned  the  reigning  subahdar  or 
nabob;  and  bequeathed  Ids  dominions,  after  a  rather  vigorous 
administration,  to  Suraja  Dowla,  the  son  of  his  youngest  nephew. 
This  chief  looked  with  an  evil  eye  upon  the  merchant-princes, 
his  English  neighbours.  He  quickly  blew'  up  a  (juarrel ;  as¬ 
saulted  and  ciq)tured  Calcutta;  and  per|)etrated  the  horrors  (»f  the 
black  hole, — more  through  autocratic  carelessness,  as  has  since 
been  demonstrated,  than  premeditated  cruelty.  Colonel  Clive 
soon  reversed  the  order  of  aft’airs,  and  extorted  at  tlie  cannon's 
mouth,  full  restitution  of  the  British  possessions,  with  large 
usury  for  recent  usurpations.  Feeling,  moreover,  tliat  tiic 
French  at  Chaiidernagore  had  instigated  the  nabob,  he  resolved 
to  e.xpel  them  from  the  country.  This  he  did  in  perfection,  as  to 
all  appeanince  of  power.  Sunija  Dow  la  looked  quietly  on,  with 
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the  aputhy  of  oriental  tliouy^htlessiiess,  while  those  who  could 
alone  coalesce  with  himself,  in  case  of  danger,  had  their  claws  cut, 
and  their  teeth  drawn.  His  own  turn  came  next.  Clive  reflected, 
that  the  re-estiiblishment  of  the  Company  must  always  be  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  abhorrence  to  the  nabob ;  and  since  botli  natives  and 
iVlahomedans  groaned  under  Ins  tyranny,  it  was  but  ^oin^  one 
step  further,  to  unite  with  the  oppressed,  so  as  to  present  them 
with  another  soverei^;!!.  This  was  accordinj^ly  done.  Suraja 
Dowla  was  condemned  to  deposition,  per  fas  ant  mfas:  the  mind 
of  Clive  very  rarely  oscillated  between  conviction  and  irresolu¬ 
tion  :  he  advanced  with  his  army  forthwitli ;  fought  the  memor¬ 
able  battle  of  Pliissey,  on  the  23rd  of  June,  1757  ;  seated  an  in¬ 
truder,  Meer  Jaflier  Ally  Khan  on  the  musnud;  and  then  made 
obeisance  before  him,  as  lord  of  Heiiij^al,  Bahar,  and  Orissa.  VVe 
have  neither  space  nor  inclination  to  pourtray  the  shiftiiiii^  iii- 
trijifues,  which  led  to  the  putting  down  one  puppet,  and  setting 
up  another.  Whoever  mi^ht  be  prince  of  the  paii^eant  for  the 
time  bein^,  became  such,  throui^h  a  scale  of  extravatj^ant  conces¬ 
sion  exceediiiii^  that  of  his  predecessor  :  and  the  solitary  certainty 
remained,  that  the  heads  of  the  factory,  at  Calcutta,  *j^rew  daily 
more  ambitious,  more  ra})acious,  and  more  irresistible,  after  every 
fresh  siicritice.  Thev  retained  the  eftective  force  of  the  entire 
country  in  their  own  hands.  None  could  peep  or  mutter  aii^ainst 
them ;  and  much  less  act  with  any  impunity.  Each  shadow  ot 
royalty,  as  they  suflered  it  to  ^lide  across  the  scene,  shook  a 
Ufory  linger  at  the  waninu^  glories  of  Delhi.  'Fhe  coiujueror  of 
Plassey  undouhtedly  tore  away  the  sceptre  of  India,  and  laid  it  at 
the  feet  of  the  far-ofl*  mistress  of  the  seas.  The  final  assiirninent 
of  the  Dewannee,  or  collection  of  the  revenues,  by  the  descendant 
of  J  amerlane  to  the  Company,  rendered  both  the  nabob  and  the 
emperor,  mere  pensioners  ujH)n  British  bounty.  Clive’s  services 
were  rewarded  with  an  Irish  peerage,  and  a  munificent  Jaghire, 
producing  £30,000  per  annum.  He  had  siived  Arcot;  captured 
Madras;  annihilated  the  ])irate  Angria;  recovered  Calcutta;  and 
suppressed  a  mutiny,  which  menaced  for  an  interval  all  the 
brilliant  results  of  his  career.  His  abilities  and  prowess  secured 
for  his  countrymen  nearly  a  third  of  the  dominions  and  influence, 
w’liich  they  now  enjoy  ;  from  the  banks  of  the  (Jaramnassa,  to  the 
extreme  cojust  of  Coromandel. 


Mr.  Verelst  succeeded  Lord  Clive,  on  the  return  of  the  latter 
to  England  ;  and  the  Directors,  in  the  following  year,  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  council  at  their  chief  presidency,  certjiin  sentiments 
recent  advices  from  Bengal.  They  enjoined  their  servants, 
‘  Not  U>  increitse  the  revenues  by  any  wav,  which  might  o])press 
‘the  inhabitants,  whose  happiness  and  prosperity  they  were  de- 
‘sirous  of  cultivating;  as  upon  public  respect,  aft’ection,  and  con- 
‘  fldonce,  the  permanency  of  English  power  would  greatlv  depend. 
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**  'I'hi'v  w’vre  nevor  to  oxtenil  tlieir  possessions*  heyoiul  tlio  present 
‘hounds:  never  to  eii^ui;e  in  a  niarcli  to  Delhi^  nor  enter  into 
‘  offensive  hostilities,  unless  urj^ed  to  them  in  piirsuanct'  of 
*  treaties;  and  whenever  ol)li^ed  to  einph)y  troops  for  such  pur- 
‘  poses  to  have  Allahabad*  Chunar,  or  some  similar  fortification 
‘previously  secured:  besides  iusistinj^  upon  the  command  in  the 
‘  field  beintr  invested  in  one  of  their  own  officers.’  With  these 
reasonable  views,  and  su^trcstions,  were  blended  others  not  less 
so:  such  as  to  prevent  Kuropeans,  as  much  as  possible,  from  en- 
U'a^'iuf^  in  the  service  of  unfriendly  native  princes;  watchfulness 
auainst  ctuinon,  and  warlike  stores,  findiny^  their  way  up  the 
(ianires;  and  the  extension  of  commerce  rather  than  territory*  by 
everv  means  within  their  reach. 

I’nder  the  administrations  of  \  erelst  and  Cartier,  from  17(>7  to 
1772,  there  are  no  striking  circumstances  to  record,  except  that 
while  the  Company  wore  externally  the  air  of  emperors,  their 
finances  were  aj)proachinir  a  state  of  bankruptcy.  One  of  our 
most  philosophic  observers  hits  well  described  the  nature  of  these 
difficulties,  and  the  real  share  which  Lonl  Clive  had  in  producing 
them.  In  fact,  all  is  not  gold  that  glitters.  That  nobleman, 
amidst  the  grandeur  of  his  success,  seemed  to  seek  more  for  imme* 
diate  effect,  than  for  substantial  advantages.  He  preferred,  in 
oilier  terms,  splendour  to  durability.  A  double  government,  con¬ 
ducted  in  name  by  the  nabob,  in  reality  by  the  Caunpany,  was  his 
favourite  project.  Vet  surely  this  was  little  else  than  a  system  of 
clumsy  and  crooked  artifices.  It  could  impose  upon  no  one; 
whilst  it  justly  incurred  the  punishment  due  to  chicanery  and 
imposture.  The  fraud  involved  an  amount  of  mischief,  sufficient 
to  exclude  the  chanct's  of  an  honest  administration  ;  without, 
how  ever,  enriching  the  conjurors  carrying  it  on ;  or  sparing  the 
people  they  thus  vainly  attempted  to  delude.  Neither  the  nabob, 
nor  his  officers  dare  exert  any  authority  towards  English  traders, 
of  whatsoever  injustice  or  oppression  they  might  be  guilty.  The 
Gomastahs,  or  native  agents  employed  by  the  Company,  not 
merely  practised  a  tyranny  that  had  no  limits ;  but  they  also  con¬ 
verted  the  tribunals  of  justice  into  instruments  of  cruelty,  by 
wielding  decisions  unrighteously  obtained  within-doors,  against 
the  victims  of  their  rapacity  without.  The  ancient  inodes  and 
usages  of  society  were  paralyzed:  the  new  ones  had  no  other 
object,  than  the  highwayman’s  pistol  and  salutation.  Heyond 
the  former  boundaries  of  the  presidency,  the  Governor-General 
had  no  legal  authority  over  the  Hindoos ;  nor  were  the  English 
themselves  amenable  to  the  law's  of  their  ow’ii  land.  Deportation 
remained  the  sole  remedy ;  but  it  could  never  be  applied  upon  an 
adequate  scale.  The  natural  conseipiences  followed  in  the  ruin 
or  utter  prostration  of  all  classes,  llevenues  depend  upon  the 
productive  operations  of  a  people ;  and  that  people  will  pernia- 
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iieiitly  produce  in  due  proportion  to  its  share  in  the  rewards  of 
lalnnir.  Hence  the  Company  belield  their  exchequer  descemlinir 
into  the  lowest  stages  of  consumption ;  as  the  evil  went  forw'ard, 
workinjj^  itself  worse  and  worse.  I'he  ^or^eousness  of  palaces 
only  concealed  the  wretchedness  of  prisons ;  nor  were  other 
sources  of  calamity  closed  up.  The  powers  of  the  nominal  ruler 
were  placed  in  actual  commission,  if  not  in  abeyance,  by  confiden¬ 
tial  residents  being  appointed  to  watch  and  control  them  at  the 
Durbar ;  yet  these  agents  from  their  circumstances,  could  at  any 
time  appropriate  treasure,  or  receive  bribes ;  and  it  dismissed  for 
it,  (their  utmost  penalty,)  leave  their  posts  for  new  comers,  with 
larger  appetites,  ecpial  opportunities,  and  greater  temptations. 

‘  Another,  and  that  the  most  pernicious  of  all  the  errors,  into 
‘  which  Clive  exerted  himself  to  mislead  the  Company,  was  the 
‘  belief  he  created,  that  India  overflowed  with  riches, — the  expcc- 
‘  tations  he  raised,  and  on  which  his  credulous  emj)loyers  so 
‘  fondly  relied,  that  a  torrent  of  opulence  was  about  to  fall  into 
‘  their  la})s.  In  political  afl’airs,  it  is  long  before  even  experience 
‘  teaches  wisdom.’*  Temporary  relief  was  sought  for  by  borrow¬ 
ing.  The  servants  of  the  Company,  made  individually  opulent 
at  its  exj)ense,  willingly  advanced  their  fortunes,  for  bills  payable 
in  England.  The  funds  to  meet  these,  were  the  investments  on 
account  of  the  Company  ;  but  the  investments  did  not  increase  in 
proportion  to  the  bills,  because  the  money,  in  consideration  of 
which  they  had  been  granted,  was  expended  in  carrying  on 
government,  and  not  in  the  purchase  of  goods.  The  charges  of 
sovereignty  more  than  absorbed  the  profits  of  merchandise  ;  and 
pride  threw  dust  in  their  eyes,  to  prevent  them  from  discerning 
the  W4>rm  of  exhaustion  at  the  root  of  their  prosj)erity.  Then 
instead  of  investigating  the  matter,  the  Directors  acted  like  the 
wise  men  of  (iotham.  They  endeavoured  to  lessen  the  disaster, 
by  limiting  the  sum,  for  which  hills  might  be  drawn  upon  them ; 
so  that  private  persons  found  themselves  com[)elled  to  forward 
their  fortunes  to  Europe,  through  the  French  and  Dutch  Compa¬ 
nies,  who  traded  with  the  moneys  thus  lent  to  them,  and  realized 
immense  returns.  Our  sages  in  London  puzzled  their  brains  to 
solve  a  riddle,  which,  under  any  other  circumstances,  they  would 
have  dismissed  the  humblest  clerk  for  not  comprehending.  The 
victors  of  ILuigal,  and  their  foreign  rivals,  whom  they  had 
trampled,  as  they  thought,  into  vassals  at  their  feet,  stood  out  in 
tlie  strange  contrast  of  the  lean  and  fat-fleshed  kine  of  Pharaoh, 
'fhey  failed  to  s<»e  in  this  jiarticular  instance,  that  the  man  who 
borrows  to  spend,  and  the  man  who  borrows  to  traffic,  are  in 
toC;dly  different  situations.  Every  quack  in  Leadenhall-street, 
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proposed  his  nostrum,  from  tampering  with  the  eurreiic\s  <>**  cir- 
eumseribiiiji^  hills,  or  more  singular  than  all, — niisin^i;  their  divi¬ 
dend  from  six  to  ten,  and  even  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent,  whilst 
their  niilstone  of  emlmrrassment  was  rapidly  j^rowin^  into  a  moun¬ 
tain  !  At  lenji^th  the  jujrtrle  exploded;  and  in  1713,  the  Coin- 
]>any»  supplicatina:  assistance,  laid  their  affairs  before  Lord  North, 
and  the  1  louse  of  C'ominons. 

(Now  came  the  llejj^ulatin^  Act  of  1771,  by  which  a  Governor- 
General  was  nominated,  and  a  su|)reme  court  of  judicature 
i-reated.  Warren  Hasting  was  to  carry  out  the  new  plan,  the 
Hrst  of  a  series  of  measures,  which  transferred  the  sovereignty  oi' 
the  Company  to  the  crown  of  Great  llritain.  We  have  inucli 
pleasure  in  presenting  the  reader  with  an  extract  from  our 
author : 

‘The  administration  of  3Ir.  Ilastinj^s,  although  not  distinguished  hy 
those  brilliant  achievements,  which  marked  the  course  of  the  noble 
founder  of  tbe  Hritisb  Empire  in  India,  forms  an  epoch  in  tlie  history 
of  the  Company  and  Ids  country,  tt)  which  jjreat  interest  must  always 
attach,  whether  viewed  in  connexion  with  th<»se  eminent  names,  that 
stand  prominent  amidst  the  ])rincipal  actors  in  the  checpiered  and  try- 
inj;  scenes,  which  so  rapidly  followed  each  other  abroad,  or  w  ith  tlie 
state  of  parties  at  home,  to  whom  the  affairs  of  that  country  and  the 
conduct  of  the  Com])any’s  servants  ])resented  such  fertile  ground  for 
political  differences :  those  differences  being  carried  to  such  extremi¬ 
ties  as  to  lead  our  revered  nnmarch  in  contemplate  the  jiossibility  of 
even  leaving  England. 

‘  Few  public  servants  have  been  ])laced  in  more  trying  positions 
than  Warren  Hastings.  The  very  commencement  of  his  government 
was  marked  by  instructions  of  a  cbaracter  repugnant  to  his  feelings, 
and  which  placed  him  before  the  Hritish  ])ublic  in  a  (piestionable  light. 
The  parties  selected  for  his  councillors  had  their  minds  ])re-possessed 
w  ith  the  unfavouraide  view,  that  had  been  formed  at  home  regarding 
the  conduct  of  the  Company’s  servants.  I’heir  oppositicm  to  llastings 
was  systematic  and  uncompromising.  He  endured  with  unshaken 
firmness  a  series  of  personal  attacks,  that  partook  of  a  virulence, 
eqiialled  only  by  the  subsequent  conduct  of  his  still  more  powerful 
enemy,  in  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  celebrated  impeachment. 

‘  Tlie  lengthened  period,  of  thirteen  years,  during  w'liich  he  presided 
over  affairs  in  India,  may  be  designated  as  one  of  experimental  legis¬ 
lation.  Measures  devised  by  parliament  wdth  a  view  of  securing  the 
rights,  and  happiness  of  the  people,  failed  of  the  desired  effect,  from 
having  been  framed  in  ignorance  of  the  laws,  customs,  and  usages  of 
the  ]>eople,  to  whom  they  w'ere  apjilied.  The  embarrassments  conse¬ 
quent  upon  such  a  state  of  affairs  naturally  followed,  until  the  jarring 
elements  of  a  discordant  system  constrained  the  legislatdre  to  enter 
upon  a  general  revision.’ — V’^ol.  I.,  pp.  689 — 691. 

'Touching  the  grand  discussions  of  1783-4,  Mr.  Auber  re- 
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inarkH,  tliat  the  1‘^ist  India  Company  Imd  been  incor¬ 

porated  nearly  two  centuries,  it  was  during  the  last  ten  years 
only,  that  parliament  had  interfered  for  the  retrulation  of  their 
affairs.  Within  that  brief  period,  a  regular  j^overnment  had  been 
estJihlished ;  the  recei|)t  of  presents  had  been  prohibited;  the  rate 
of  interest  had  been  defined  ;  rules  and  ordinances  had  been  or¬ 
dained  ;  justices  of  the  peace  had  been  appointed ;  appeals  had 
been  provided  for  to  the  kinjj^  in  council ;  Ins  majesty  had  autho¬ 
rity  to  disapprove  of  dispatches  from  the  court  of  Directors  to 
Inllia;  the  jurisdiction  of  the  supreme  court  had  been  settled; 
and  the  natives  secured,  perhaps  with  too  much  delicacy,  in  the 
enjoyment  of  their  own  opinions  and  habits.  The  provision  essen¬ 
tially  wanted  was  a  central  controlling  power,  competent  to 
effect  to  measures  determined  upon  by  the  sovereign,  his  parlia¬ 
ment,  and  the  courts  of  directors  and  proprietors.  Fhe  fate  of 
the  Bill  proposed  by  Charles  James  Fox  is  well  known.  It  bore 
the  impress  of  his  enert^etic  talents  ;  but  seems  rather  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  an  advocate  crammed  for  the  occasion,  than  of  a  legislator 
to  whom  India  was  meat  and  drink;  or  who  had  meditated  upon 
it,  as  J'ur^iit  would  have  done,  until  the  matter  had  become 
transubstantiated  into  his  mind.  William  Pitt,  by  his  measure, 
accomplished  covercly,  what  his  j^reat  rival  had  attempted  to  do 
openly.  His  Board  of  Control  was  to  all  other  authorities  what 
the  rmi  of  Aaron  was  to  the  serpents  of  the  Egyptian  magicians. 
It  escjiped  the  op))osition  so  fatal  to  Mr.  Fox,  because  the  a«;e 
UTis  short-sighted.  Men  were  led  by  names,  and  scared  by  hob¬ 
goblins  :  and  Mr.  Pitt  had  the  unquestionable  merit  of  having  so 
accurately  j;au^ed  the  public  intellij^ence,  that  he  could  fell  to  a 
hair  just  how  much  it  would  endure.  Neither  must  it  be  for- 
Ufotten,  that  one  man  may  steal  a  horse ;  whilst  another  shall  be 
transported  tor  bmkin^  over  the  hed^e.  The  supreme  adminis¬ 
tration  and  natromiiije  of  India,  includinjjj  a  lar^e  portion  of  legis¬ 
lative  as  well  as  executive  authority,  was  by  the  successful  minis¬ 
ter  annexed  to  the  crown;  by  the  unsuccessful  one,  to  seven 
commissioners,  who,  thoutrh  in  the  sequel  to  be  appointed  by  the 
crown,  could  be  dismissed  only  by  an  address  from  either  House 
of  l^irliainent.  Macpherson  filled  the  chair  left  vacant  by 
Warren  Ilastin^^s,  at  Calcutta;  and,  in  September,  1786,  Eortl 
Cornwallis  entered  upon  his  hi^h  office,  unitini^  in  his  own  person 
the  civil  and  inilitary  siq)remacy ;  and  enabled  also  to  act  on  his 
ow'ii  responsibility  in  opj)osition  even  to  a  majority  of  the 
council. 

I  here  never  was  a  functionary  more  thoroughly  imbued  with 
benevolent  intentions  than  the  uvw  (lovernor-CToneral.  Mad  his 
talents,  judjjjment,  and  opjmrtiinities  been  commensurate  w  itli  his 
philanthropy,^  he  mi;xht  iiave  proved  a  Washington  in  HindosUin. 
in  allinnet'  with  the  Ni/am  ot  the  Deccan,  and  the  Mahrattas,  he 
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smote  the  Mysorean  sultan,  after  a  urotracted  struggle,  under  the 
very  walls  of  Serin^paUim ;  and  deprived  him  of  half  his 
dominions.  The  boundaries  of  the  Peishwah  were  extended  to 
the  iTomboodra ;  those  of  the  Nizam  from  the  Kistnah  to  beyond 
the  Pennar  :  the  Company  acquired  the  Malabar  coast,  a  district 
on  I  the  Western  frontier  of  the  Carnatic,  and  another  in  the 
nei|;rhbourhood  of  Dindi^ul.  He  also,  in  1792,  concluded  a  treaty 
with  Mahomed  Ali,  the  nabob  of  the  Carnatic;  by  which  the 
masque  of  British  occupation  was  not  a  little  removed ;  and  the 
road  opened  for  the  complete  appropriation  of  the  country  at  some 
future  day.  Mahomed  Ali,  representing  that  his  resources  were 
inadequate  to  the  demands  made  upon  him,  consented  that  all  his 
fortresses  should  be  garrisoned  by  the  troops  of  the  Company  ; 
aud  that  in  the  event  of  a  war,  they  and  he  w'ere  to  cnange 
places,  one-fifth  of  the  nett  revenues  being  paid  him.  But  Lord 
Cornwallis  will  be  princi})ally  remembered  in  India,  by  the  revo¬ 
lution  he  effected  in  the  judicial  and  fiscal  systems.  The  Uisis 
of  change,  in  the  latter  more  particularly,  was  an  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  the  Zemindar,  as  hereditary  proprietor  of  the  soil  which 
he  rented,  subject  to  a  land-tax,  the  annual  amount  of  which, 
though  fixed  at  first  for  ten  years,  Wits  in  1793  declared  a  per¬ 
petual  settlement.  It  was  hoped  by  our  disinterested  Tories, 
that  a  landed  aristocracy, — the  ignoblest  curse,  except  personal 
slavery,  that  the  political  box  of  Pandora  contains,  would  thus  be 
indicted  upon  Bengal.  Several  transit  duties  were  abolished; 
but  the  monopolies  of  salt  and  opium  were  continued.  No  failure 
could  be  more  disjistrous,  than  that  of  the  project  now  before  us. 
riie  amiable  Governor-General  merely  acted  as  he  had  been 
taught,  under  a  bigoted  though  virtuous  monarch,  in  a  generation  of 
rampant  conservatism;  with  a  horror  moreover  of  liberal  institu¬ 
tions,  thundered  into  his  ears,  by  the  never-to-be-forgotten 
artillery  of  Yorktown  !  The  radical  defect  in  his  plan  was  the 
alisence  of  any  sort  of  consideration  for  the  Ryot,  or  common 
labourer.  Subalterns,  formed  in  the  school  of  William  Pitt, 
never  condescended  to  learn  the  impossibility  of  eating  the 
})lum-Gike  and  keeping  it  too.  It  has  always  been  enough  for 
them  that  upper  classes  should  be  cherished,  as  wolves  in  pastoral 
garb  of  the  fiock  committed  to  their  charge  :  yet  they  have  never 
clearly  comprehended,  that  unless  the  sheep  are  really  taken  care 
of,  there  will  soon  cease  to  be  either  purple  for  their  own  raiment, 
or  delicious  feeding  for  their  fare.  It  cannot  be  too  often 
reiterated,  that  public  prosperity  depends  upon  the  solid  amount 
of  comfort  enjoyed  by  the  many,  and  not  upon  the  aggrandize¬ 
ment  of  the  few.  So  simple  and  elementary  a  truth  being  lost 
sight  of,  the  whole  land  was  made  desolate.  ‘  Its  nobles  sent 
‘  their  little  ones  to  the  pits,  and  found  no  w’ater :  they  returned 
‘  with  their  vessels  empty :  they  were  ashamed  and  confounded, 
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‘and  covered  tlieir  heads.’  Tliis  pathetic  picture  of  the  propliet 
was  realized  from  Benares  to  Madras,  and  the  Snnderhunds.  It 
has  been  proveil,  as  we  think  satisfactorily,  tliat  with  reo^ard  to 
proprietorship,  the  Zemindar  was  merely  the  supreme  revenue 
officer  of  a  district,  paid  by  an  averao^e  commission  of  about  ten 
per  cent,  on  tlie  sums  he  collected.  He  was  also  invested  with 
the  powers  of  police  and  administration  of  justice.*  But  the 
sovereiii^n  of  llindostan  had  been  the  recoi^nized  owner  of  the 
soil,  from  aj^es  immemorial ;  and  in  the  ])lace  of  that  sovereiii^n 
stood  the  h^ist  India  Coinjiany.  Their  sacrifice  of  admitted 
rii(hts  would  have  been  laudable,  had  it  only  occurred  in  the  pro¬ 
per  quarter.  ‘  The  relation  of  a  zemindar  to  government,  and  of 
‘  a  ryot  to  a  zemindar,  was  neither  that  of  a  proprietor  nor  a 
‘vassal,  but  a  compound  of  both.  The  former  performed  acts  of 
‘  authority  unconnected  with  proprietary  rijrht ;  the  latter  had 
‘  ri|rhts  without  real  property :  while  the  property  of  the  one  and 
‘  the  ri^^hts  of  the  other  were  in  a  ^reat  meitsure  held  at  discre- 
‘  tion.’  'I'he  leading  feature  of  the  new  system  was  professedly 
to  secure  the  people  from  the  exactions  of  their  masters :  an 
object  which  could  never  be  achieved  so  loiijiy  as  maji^istrates  and 


tax-gatherers  were  the  same  persons, 
fore,  sepanited  their  respective  duties, 
tinct  officers.  The  coj^nizance  of  fiscal 


Lord  Cornwallis,  there- 
and  assigned  them  to  dis- 
causes  was  also  transferred 


to  a  court  composed  of  Lnropeans,  with  natives  to  ex[)ound,  or 

rather  to  mystify,  the  laws  and  customs  in  each  district.  To  the 
•  ^ 

provincial  judji^es  he  likewise  entrusted  criminal  jurisdiction;  and 
the  business  of  police  was  |>rovided  for,  by  confidint^  a  tract  of 
too  square  mili*s  to  a  Hindoo  chief  constable,  beariiii^  the  title  of 
Dndoii^ah,  with  a  retinue  of  armed  follow’ers.  In  connexion  with 
topo'^raphical  divisions,  we  may  just  mention  that  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  or;L^anized  villat^es  formed  a  Bergnnnah  ;  a  certain  number 
of  these,  about  eipial  to  one  of  our  counties,  was  called  a 
Chnckla;  of  these  a  certain  number  and  extent  constituted  a 


C  ircar;  and  sevend  Circars  were  a  Soubah,  or  Vice-royalty. 

Sir  .lohn  Shore,  afterwards  Lord  TVignmouth,  followed  the 
Marquis  C  ornwallis,  jind  evinced  himself  a  warm  friend  to  the 
views  and  policy  of  his  predecessor.  He  settled  the  affairs  of 
Onde  with  remarkable  ability ;  applying  his  attention  not  merely 
to  the  finances,  but  also  superintending  most  beneficial  changes 
as  to  the  nominal  executive  of  that  kingdom.  If  amidst  constiint 
revolutions  among  the  native  potentates,  he  perhaps  carried  his 


History  of  british  India,  by  .lames  Mill,  Ks<j.,  as  oomj>arcd  with  two 
able  articles  on  that  work  in  the  British  Ueview.  Nos.  xxiii.  and  xxiv., 
.\inru-st  ami  XovendH'r.  l»in.  Baldwin  and  Co. 
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own  pacific  (iij^position  a  trifle  too  far,  in  allowinj^  the  Mahrattas 
to  encroach  upon  the  Nizam,  the  splendid  administration  of  I^ord 
Morninjjton,  soon  created  Marquis  Wellesley,  retrieved  the 
error,  and  profited  by  it  in  the  end.  Lord  Wellesley  reached 
Calcutta  in  May,  1798.  Ilavingf  penetrated  the  intentions  of 
'rippoo  Sahib  to  coalesce  with  the  French  au^ainst  Great  HriUiin, 
he  happily  baffled  all,  by  resolvinj^  upon  immediate  war.  Nothing 
else  coidd  have  thwarted  a  series  of  secret  machinations,  whicli, 
«as  was  subsequently  proved,  would  have  evolved  incalculable  cala¬ 
mities.  General  Harris  assaulted  the  metropolis  of  the  Mysore,  on 
the  1th  of  May.  Advantao^e  was  taken  of  the  ^lowiiijr  hours  of  noon 
to  surprise  the  besieged.  The  SulUin  defended  himself  with  the 
ferocious  ^llantry  of  his  father,  and  died  bravely  in  the  breach, — 
by  far  the  most  deadly  foe  our  orienfcd  influence  ever  had  to  en¬ 
counter.  His  dominions  underwent  a  division  between  the 
Company  and  the  Nizam.  The  Governor-jj^eneral  enjoyed  the 
singular  fortune  of  having?  a  younger  brother  in  the  army,  destined 
to  be  greater  than  himself.  Colonel  Arthur  Wellesley,  the  future 
hero  of  Waterloo,  gathered  his  earliest  laurels  in  the  Fast  Indies. 
Meanwhile  the  plan  was  acted  out  of  de|>rivin^  the  dependent 
princes  of  their  possessions,  and  leaving  them  the  mere  name  <»f 
ruler,  with  a  pension  from  the  Anglo-Indian  Exchequer.  The 
despots  of  Surat,  Tanjore,  and  Furuckabad  on  the  Ganges,  were 
thus  ground  down  into  expensiv^e  phantoms,  after  the  fashion  of 
the  mediatized  petty  sovereigns  of  Germany.  The  entire 
Carnatic  shared  the  sime  fate,  upon  evidence,  sufficiently  sound 
as  to  its  being  a  step  necessary  for  our  interests  :  though  it  must 
be  admitted,  that  if  one  hand  of  the  arbiter  gnusped  the  balances 
of  equity,  the  other  was  upon  the  hilt  of  his  sword.  Nor  did  a 
fairer  lot  await  the  \"izier  at  Lucknow.  He  Wius  compelled  to 
disband  bis  own  troops,  and  confide  for  defence  altogether  to 
British  forces ;  for  the  sup])ort  of  which,  more  than  a  moiety  of 
his  territories  formed  a  cession  to  his  dictators.  Persmusion  and 
the  fear  of  consequences  subdued  the  Niztim  to  a  similar  surrender; 
so  far  as  excluding  the  French,  and  entrusting  himself  to  subsi¬ 
diary  battalions  sUitioned  within  his  boundaries.  So  acted  the 
Romans  of  old  wdth  respect  to  their  Syrian  acquisitions :  suffer¬ 
ing  royal  tributaries  for  a  time  to  hold  the  reins,  at  the  beck  and 
guidance  of  a  IVsetor;  until,  opportunity  permitting  the  fusion  to 
be  completed,  Jerusalem  or  Antioch  fell  into  the  ranks  of  the 
empire,  as  much  as  Naples  or  Marseilles.  And  now  came  on 
the  great  MahratUi  contest  with  the  Peishwah,  Scindiah,  llolkar, 
and  the  Rajah  of  Berar.  Brilliant  victories  ensued.  TheDooab, 
a  rich  region  between  the  Ganges  and  J  umna,  seemed  the  most 
important  of  our  prizes.  Adding  these  to  the  Cnttack  country, 
wliich  connects  the  Circars  with  Bengal,  it  plainly  appeared  that 
^li^ht  apprehensions  need  henceforward  be  entertained  about 
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further  perils  from  l^ooimh,  Sattarali,  or  Hydenihad.  The  relief 
derived  by  a  philanthropist,  in  jrlancing  at  the  scene  of  triumph, 
will  flow  maiidv  from  a  consideration,  that  many  millions  were 
rescued  from  the  yoke  of  sanguinary  despotisms,  and  transferred 
to  a  better  j^overnment.  British  sway  may  not  always  have  been 
what  it  ought :  but  there  can  be  no  comparison  between  it  and  a 
native  pagan  autocracy.  The  former  must  be  a  paradise  in  the 
parallel.  If  this  be  remembered,  and  admitted,  the  corollary 
that  our  security  in  India  should  be  maintained,  will  be  admitted 
also.  Sir  (ieorge  Colebrooke  well  observes  on  the  capture  of 
Seringapatam  in  May,  1799,  that  ‘  It  has  often  been  a  question, 
‘  how^  far  it  is  consistent  with  good  policy,  more  nearly  to  connect 
‘  ourselves  with  the  politics  of  the  country,  as  tending  to  involve 
‘  us  in  war.  'Fhat  must  no  longer  be  a  question,  rhe  empire 
‘  of  the  East  is  at  our  feet.  W'e  have  gained  and  must  hold  it  by 


‘the  sword:  we  must  either  support  the  commanding  ground  our 
‘  conquests  and  treaties  have  given  us ;  or  we  must  relinquish  the 
‘hope  of  maintaining  it  to  advanUige.’  Major  Munro,  in  the 
following  year,  remarks  to  Colonel  Wellesley :  ‘  1  confess  for  my 
‘  own  part,  that  as  we  have  thought  it  necessary  to  a})pear  in 
‘  India  as  sovereigns,  1  think  we  ought  to  avail  ourselves  not  ot 
‘  the  distresses  of  our  neighbours,  but  of  their  aggressions,  to 
‘  strengthen  ourselves,  and  place  ourselves  in  such  a  situation,  as 
‘may  be  likely  to  prevent  such  atUicks  hereafter.’  lie  had 
maintained  the  sime  opinions  before :  ‘  Men  read  books,  and  he- 
‘  cause  they  tind  all  warlike  nations  have  had  their  downfal,  they 
‘  declaim  against  conquest  as  not  oidy  dangerous,  but  unproti table; 

‘  but  there  are  times  and  situations,  w’here  conquest  not  only  brings 
‘  a  revenue  greatly  beyond  its  expenses,  but  brings  also  additional 
‘  security.  Let  us  advance  to  the  Kistnah,  we  shall  triple  our 
‘  revenue ;  our  barrier  will  then  be  both  stronger  and  shorter. 

‘  I  he  discussions  and  revolutions  of  the  native  governments  will 
‘  point  out  the  time  when  it  is  proper  for  us  to  become  actors ;  ’ 
that  is,  as  we  presume  he  means,  when  it  could  be  done  with 
justice.  ‘  While  the  power  of 'Fippoo  exists,  we  shall  be  perpe- 
‘  tually  in  danger  ot  losing  what  we  have.  Nothing  can  be  more 
‘absurd  than  our  regarding  any  of  the  native  governments  as 
‘  pow’ers  which  are  to  hist  for  iiges.  It  would  not  be  surprising 
‘  if  all  ot  them  w’cre  to  ceiise  in  the  course  of  thirty  vears  !  * 

Ilow’  nearly  this  prediction  of  Sir  I'homas  iSIunro  has  received 
its  accoinpli.shinent  is  obvious;  nor  should  it  be  forgotten,  that 
whilst  a  tuture  Ciovernor-Cieneral,  the  Marquis  Hastings,  had,  as 
publicly  opposed  tlie  Wellesley  ])olicy,  he  never¬ 
theless,  when  called  upon  to  govern  HindosUm,  acki.owledged  to 
I  le  Court  of  Directors,  the  inexpressible  tendencv  of  our  India 
^  power  to  enlarge  its  bounds,  and  to  augment  its  preponderance, 
in  spite  ot  the  most  peremptorv  injunctions  of  forbearance  from 
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^  home,  and  of  the  most  scrupulous  obedience  to  them  in  the 
‘  n^overnment  abroad.*  He  entered  upon  hostilities  with  Nepaul, 
from  no  other  motives  than  those  which  had  actuated  Lord 
Wellesley  on  analogous  occasions.  Victory  enabled  him  to  de¬ 
prive  his  enemies  of  the  Kemaon  with  its  capital  Almorah ;  besides 
placing  the  entire  domains  from  the  Jumna  to  the  Sutlej  under 
liritish  superintendence.  The  Peishwah,  the  Ciuicowar,  Ilolkar, 
the  Rajahs  of  Rerar  and  Sawuntwarreo  had  to  surrender  Sau^or, 
Huttah,  Darwar,  Poonah,  and  the  southern  Mahratta  country,  the 
Ahmedabad  Farm,  Kandeish,  the  districts  on  the  Nerbuddah, 
Sumbhulpoor,  Patnii,  and  the  Concans ;  besides  fieejapoor  and 
Ahmednu^gur,  wrenched  from  the  Nizam,  as  well  as  Ajimeer  in 
Rajahpootana  from  Dowlut  Rao  Scindiah.  The  last  named 
chieftain  was  no  ordinary  person.  His  family  emerged  into  notice 
from  being  simple  cultivators.  Ranojee  was  the  first,  who  became 
a  soldier ;  and  then  taken  into  the  service  of  the  Peishwah,  his 
employment  was  to  look  after  his  master’s  slippers.  His  advance¬ 
ment  is  sjiid  to  have  arisen  from  his  being  discovered  one  day, 
jLsleep  on  his  btick,  with  the  objects  of  his  office  clasped  closely  to 
his  breast.  Such  extreme  carefulness,  in  so  lowly  a  vocation, 
struck  the  Prince  of  the  Mahrattas,  who  appointed  him  forthwith 
to  some  post  in  the  body  guards,  b^ull  of  ambition,  and  love  of 
enterprize,  he  carved  out  noble  fortunes  for  himself  and  his  pos¬ 
terity:  one  of  wdiom  was  the  personage  opposed  to  Lords  Wel¬ 
lesley  and  Hastings : 

‘  Horn  and  educated  at  a  distance  from  the  Deccan,  surrounded  by 
Kuropeans,  JMahoinedans,  and  Rajahpoots,  and  despising  the  irregular 
and  predatory  hordes,  whose  activity  and  enterprise  had  established 
the  fame  of  his  ancestors,  to  which  Rao  or  Row  Scindiah  was  more  the 
]>rincipal  sovereign  of  India,  than  a  member  of  the  IMahratta  confede¬ 
racy,  when  at  the  age  of  only  thirteen  years,  he  succeeded  to  his  great 
uncle’s  vast  possessions,  and  to  the  command  of  an  army  that  rendered 
him  the  arbiter  of  the  Mahratta  empire.  The  war  undertaken  by  these 
chiefs  against  the  Nizam,  in  IJlk"),  fiirmed  a  temporary  bond  of  union, 
hut  the  campaign  was  shortly  terminated  by  great  sacrifices  of  terri¬ 
tory  and  treasure,  under  the  treaty  of  Kurdlah,  si^cured  by  scenes  of 
art,  treachery,  and  intrigue,  which  led  to  the  subsequent  commotions 
in  the  ^lahratta  states.* — Vol.  II.,  pp.  277>  27fi. 

He  engaged  with  unbounded  activity  and  animosity  against  the 
Coinpany  in  their  war  with  the  Pindarrics;  who  are  thus  described 
by  our  author : 

*  In  January,  IHlf),  large  Ixulies  of  them  had  appeared  on  the 
iHirthern  hanks  of  the  Kistnah,  with  the  sup[M»sed  intention  of  making 
inn»ads  in  the  territories  subject  to  Madras.  Jlie  rapidity  with  which 
thes4»  barbarians  moved  was  scjircelv  to  l)e  l)elieved ;  a  circumstance, 
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which,  coupled  with  the  still  more  extraordinary  intelligence  they 
ses^,  Uffled  all  attempts  to  intercept  their  retreat. 

‘  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  any  information  regarding  these  marau¬ 
ders  was  greatly  enhanced  by  the  fear  which  their  depredations  had 
infused  among  the  people.  Their  success  increased  the  natural  ferocity 
of  their  manners ;  devastation,  violation,  and  death  being  the  horrid 
concomitants  of  their  route.  To  escape  the  misery  attendant  upon  their 
irruptions,  families  assembled  together,  and  the  torch  was  applied  to 
the  destruction  of  their  habitations,  in  which  they  themselves  perished, 
rather  than  fall  a  prey  to  the  intolerable  scourge  of  such  ruthless  bar¬ 
barians.* — Ib.,  pp.  516,  517. 

The  duplicity  of  Scindiah,  with  regard  to  them  appears  tho¬ 
roughly  oriental.  When  he  feared  the  forces  assembled  by  the 
Marquis  Hastings,  he  pretended  to  acquiesce  in  certain  proposi¬ 
tions  made  him,  for  assisting  to  extirpate  his  own  allies^  but, 

‘  During  these  negociations,  two  messengers,  conveying  letters  from 
his  Durbar  to  the  court  of  Catmandoo,  were  arrested.  Waxen  im¬ 
pressions  of  Scindiah’s  great  seal  were  discovered  to  be  in  their  pos¬ 
session,  and  likewise  letters  concealed  between  leaves  glued  together 
of  a  Sanscrit  IxHik  in  their  charge.  The  open  letters  and  covers  were 
subsequently  sent  to  the  resident  at  Catmandoo ;  who  was  instructed 
not  to  make  known  the  fact  to  the  Durbar  there,  but  to  watch  its  pro¬ 
ceedings  while  the  sealed  letters  were  to  be  delivered  publicly  to 
Scindiah,  merely  apprising  him  of  the  manner  in  which  they  had  come 
into  our  hands.  These  orders  were  ably  executed  by  Captain  Close, 
Scindiah  not  attempting  any  exculpation.* — Ib.,p.  522. 

It  was  difficult  to  bind  such  a  Proteus  with  any  treaty ;  yet 
one  was  concluded  with  him  on  the  5th  of  Nov.,  1817  : 

‘The  Governor-General  having  taken  the  field,  and  the  central 
efi vision  of  the  grand  army  being  assembled  at  Secunderabad,  informa¬ 
tion  was  given  to  Scindiah  of  the  intentions  of  the  British  government; 
and  a  note  was  delivered  to  him  in  October,  remonstrating  with  him 
for  having  harboured  the  freebooters.  Discussions  took  place,  which 
teiroinated  in  a  treaty  on  the  5th  of  November ;  it  was  ratified  by 
Scindiah  on  the  day  following ;  he  engaged  to  afford  every  facility  to 
the  British  troops  in  their  pursuit  of  the  Pindarries,  through  his  ter¬ 
ritories,  and  to  co-operate  actively  towards  their  extinction.  He  was 
to  furnish  five  thousand  auxiliary  horse  for  the  service  of  the  campaign, 
and  his  country  and  troops  were  to  be  regarded  as  those  of  an  ally.* 


1  ne  Marquis  ot  nastui^  now  wrote  again  to  the  directors, 
emarking  that  their  pecuniary  advantages  must  solely  rest  upon 
be  consolidation,  and  probably  tlie  enlargement  of  our  oriental 
K>$8e8SioM :  ‘  It  was  by  the  preponderance  of  power  tliat  those 
inmes  of  wealth 'had  been  acquired  for  their  treasury  ;  and  by 
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<  preponderance  of  power  alone  could  they  be  retained.  The 
^  supposition  that  tlie  British  could  discard  the  means  of  strength, 
*  and  yet  enjoy  the  fniits  of  it,  was  one  tliat  would  be  certainly 
‘  and  speedily  dissipated :  in  the  state  of  India,  were  we  to  be 
‘feeble,  our  rule  would  be  a  dream,  and  a  very  short  one.’  Lord 
Amherst  came  to  no  different  conclusions.  Burmah  had  scourged 
a  race  of  savages,  with  the  hideous  denomination  of  Mhugs. 
Several  hordes  of  fugitives  from  among  them  wasted  the  frontiers 
of  the  Company.  Troublesome  negociations  ensued  with  the 
monarch  of  Ava,  partly  on  their  behalf,  and  partly  with  regard  to 
certain  demands  for  compensation.  Shortly  after  Lord  Amherst 
had  reached  Calcutta,  the  Burmese  made  a  nocturnal  attack  on 
the  island  of  Shapooree,  on  the  coast  of  Arracan.  They  drove 
away  our  soldiers  from  the  place,  and  thus  violently  possessed 
themselves  of  a  British  station.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  but  that 
impunity  would  have  emboldened  the  aggressor,  and  humbled  our 
arms  in  the  sight  or  estimation  of  all  Hindostan.  No  time  was 
therefore  to  be  lost :  a  steam  vessel  forced  her  voyage  up  the 
Irrawaddy  ;  Sir  Archibald  Campbell  entered  Prome ;  some  rather 
severe  actions  occurred ;  and  the  golden-footed  emperor,  as  he 
delights  to  call  himself,  ceded  Assam,  Arracan,  Tavoi,  Ye,  and 
Tenessarim,  together  with  a  crore  of  rupees,  in  money,  as  the 
price  of  his  tremendous  folly.  Singapore  and  Malacca  had  been 
obtained  a  year  or  two  before  from  the  Dutch ;  so  that  nearly  the 
whole  Bay  of  Bengal  now  acknowledges  our  authority. 

In  the  early  part  of  1825,  during  operations  against  the  Burmese, 
the  attention  of  the  Bengal  government  w^as  attracted  towards 
procedures  at  Bhurtpore,  which  terminated  in  its  siege  and 
capture  by  storm  on  the  ISth  of  January,  1826.  Its  reduction 
assumed  a  character  of  immense  importance,  from  an  impression 
generally  entertained  among  the  natives,  that  it  was  invulnerable, 
or  at  least  impregnable.  This  was  owing  to  the  celebrated  defence 
it  had  made  one  and  twenty  years  before,  when  besieged  by  Lord 
Lake  in  1805.  Bishop  Heber  bears  testimony  to  the  opinion 
prevalent  even  throughout  the  Carnatic,  that  it  w^ould  prove  the 
rallying  point  of  Inma,  in  recovering  her  independence.  The 
circumference  of  the  town  and  fortress  was  above  eight  miles : 
to  carry  them  was  to  trample  in  the  dust  the  last  talisman  of  the 
Mogul  empire  over  popular  sentiment.  One  of  the  ramparts  had 
received  the  name  oi  the  Bastion  of  Victory;  its  walls  w'ere 
styled,  in  the  boastful  language  of  their  defenclers.  Eternal ;  and 
when  tidings  spread  that  they  had  actually  fallen,  the  sensation  is 
said  to  have  been  unparalleled.  We  therefore  extract  the  fol¬ 
lowing  description,  with  much  pleasure,  more  especially  as  it 
conveys  a  fair  idea  of  our  author’s  best  manner  and  abilities : 

‘  Early  in  the  morning  of  the  18th,  the  troops  destined  for  the 
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usiMult  eHtablished  themselves  in  the  advanced  trenches,  unperceived 
by  the  enemy.  At  eight  o’clock  a  mine  was  exploded  with  tenific 
effect;  whicli  was  to  be  the  signal  for  attack.  The  whole  of  the 
salient  angle,  and  part  of  the  stone  caviller  in  the  rear,  were  lifted  up 
into  the  air,  which  for  some  time  was  in  total  darkness :  but  from  the 
mine  having  exploded  in  an  unexpected  direction,  or  from  the  troops 
having  been  stationed,  in  consequence  of  miscalculation,  too  near  it, 
the  ejected  stones,  and  masses  of  earth,  killed  in  their  fall  several  men 
of  the  regiment  at  the  head  of  the  column  of  attack,  and  severely 
wounded  three  officers.  They  fell  so  thickly  about  Lord  Combermere 
himself,  that  Brigadier  General  Me  Combe,  who  was  standing  next  to 
him  was  knocked  down,  and  two  sepoys,  who  were  within  a  few  feet  of 
him,  were  killed  on  the  spot.  The  troops  immediately  mounted  to 
the  assault,  with  the  greatest  order  and  steadiness,  and  notwithstand¬ 
ing  a  determined  opposition,  carried  the  breaches.  The  left  was  the 
more  difficult  of  the  two  ;  the  ascent  w  as  very  steep,  but  the  tr(K)ps 
pressed  on,  and  quickly  surmounted  it,  the  grenadiers  moving  up  it 
slowdy  and  resolutely,  without  yet  drawing  a  trigger  in  return  for  the 
vollies  of  round  shot,  grajH?,  and  musketry,  w'hich  were  fired  upon 
them.  Some  of  the  foremost  of  the  enemy  defended  the  breach  for  a 
few  minutes,  with  great  resolution ;  but  as  the  explosion  of  the  mine 
had  blown  up  three  hundred  of  their  companions,  they  were  soon  conu 
|)elled  to  give  w'ay,  and  w’ere  pursued  along  the  ramparts.  Whenever 
they  came  to  a  gun,  which  they  could  move,  they  turned  it  u{M)n  their 
pursuers ;  but  they  w'ere  immediately  killed  by  the  grenadiers,  juid 
the  gun  upset.  In  two  hours,  the  whole  rampart  surrounding  the 
tow’ll,  although  bravely  defended  at  every  gatew’ay  and  bastion,  along 
with  the  command  of  the  gates  of  the  citadel,  were  in  possession  of  the 
liesiegers,  and  early  in  the  afternoon,  the  citadel  itself  surrendered. 
The  loss  of  the  enemy  could  not  lie  computed  at  less  than  four  thou¬ 
sand  killed ;  and  owing  to  the  dis|)osition  of  the  cavalry,  hardly  a  man 
bearing  arms  escaped.  Thus,  as  by  the  surrender  of  tlie  tow’ii,  all  the 
stores,  arms,  and  ammunition,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victor,  the 
w'hole  military  pow’er  of  the  Bhiirtjiore  state  might  be  considered  as 
annihilated.  The  fortifications  were  demolished ;  the  principal  bastions 
and  [Wilts  of  several  curtains,  were  blown  up  on  the  Bth  of  February; 
it  being  left  to  the  rains  to  complete  the  ruin.* 

— Vol.  II.,  pp.  590,  593. 


Lord  W  illiam  Bentinck  closed  the  grand  chapter  of  conquest, 
by  seizing  tlie  Coorg  country,  and  its  ferocious  Rajah ;  w  ho  had 
perpetrated  such  atrocious  murders  amongst  his  relations,  that  he 
now  remained  the  solitary  survivor  of  his  family.  This  wretch 
may  serve  as  a  sample  of  the  native  princes ;  and  having  long 
l>een  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  Ishmael  of  the  Mysore,  it  was 
determined  to  subject  his  province  to  the  absorbing  ride  of  Great 
Britain.  In  fact  our  politiad  supremacy  had  been  satisfactorily 
settled  in  1827 ;  w’hen  Lord  Amherst  made  a  formal  announce¬ 
ment  of  its  completion  to  the  titular  Mogul  at  Delhi. 
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Yet  the  sketch,  thus  offered  to  the  reader,  will  be  defective, 
without  a  brief  retrospect  at  the  recently  granted  Charter.  By 
it,  the  territorial  government  of  Hiiidostan,  is  continued  nominally 
to  the  Company ;  but  their  commercial  functions  remain  in  total 
abeyance,  during  their  administration  of  affairs.  That  adminis¬ 
tration,  we  need  hardly  add,  is  thoroughly  under  the  check  of  the 
Board  of  Control ;  which  has  obtained  the  power  of  sending  direct 
orders  to  the  Presidencies,  without  consent  from  the  Directors, 
and  without  their  having  even  an  appeal  against  its  decisions. 
Hence,  what  the  ambition  of  the  Company  has  so  often  said  and 
done  to  others,  has  now  happened  to  itself : 

Mutato  nomine  de  te  fabula  narratur  ! 

In  one  word,  the  Company  is  a  mere  intervening  machinery 
whereby  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain  governs  its  East  Indian  ter¬ 
ritories.  Sir  John  Hobhouse  is  Secretary  to  her  Majesty  Queen 
Victoria  for  Bengal  and  its  dependancies.  The  trade  with  China 
has  been  thrown  open  to  the  nation  at  large ;  a  measure,  which 
ought  by  this  time  to  have  ruined  those  wlio  availed  themselves 
of  it,  according  to  the  prognostications  of  the  Quarterly  Review 
a  few  years  Jigo.  The  disingenuousness  of  Toryism  in  taking 
credit  for  not  openly  opposing  what  had  clearly  become  inevitable, 
may  be  numbered  with  its  other  eminent  virtues ;  although  such 
is  the  popular  disposition  in  some  points  to  forget,  as  well  as  to 
forgive,  that  the  memory  of  the  public  requires  every  now  and 
then  not  a  little  refreshment.  The  abolition  of  the  Tea-monopoly 
alone  has  proved  equivalent  to  a  reduction  in  taxation  to  the 
extent  of  two  millions*  sterling  per  annum.  A  surrender  has 
also  been  made  on  the  part  of  the  Directors  to  the  Crown,  of  all 
assets  commercial  and  territorial,  in  lieu  of  wJiich  an  annuity  is 
now  paid  them  of  £630,000  in  the  character  of  a  Joint-Stock 
Association ;  the  same  being  equal  to  a  dividend  of  ten  and  a  half 
per  cent  on  their  capital.  At  the  end  of  forty  years,  if  Ciovern- 
inent  pleiise,  this  annuity  may  be  paid  off  at  the  rate  of  £100  for 
every  five  guineas.  The  ministerial  plan  met  at  first  with  a  re¬ 
ception  from  the  proprietors,  very  like  that  clamour  which  occurs, 
when  receivers  of  stolen  goods  are  called  upon  to  deliver  by  the 
officers  of  justice :  yet  nevertheless  when  it  was  evident  tfiat  a 
plain  answer  must  be  returned,  the  ballot  in  Leadenhall  Street 
decided  for  acquiescence  by  a  majority  of  477  tigainst  .52  !  Our 
author  cannot  forbear  offering  these  pertinent  though  respectful 
observations : 

‘  Thus,  notwithstanding  the  claims  jmt  forth  to  commercial  projwrty 
of  the  value  of  twenty-one  millions'  sterling,  and  to  territorial  posses- 
sions,  forts,  and  factories,  with  as  good  a  title  as  that  by  which  any 
property  is  held,  only  one  month  intervened  between  the  announcement 
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of  the  proposed  scheme  to  the  proprietors,  and  its  adoption  with  some 
(slight)  moditications,  with  only  fifty-two  dissentients  out  of  five  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty-nine  votes  :  the  latter  number  being  scarcely  a  fourth 
jmrt  of  the  proprietors  as  a  Inxly,  and  little  beyond  a  third  part  of  the 
nuinlier  who  have  voted  in  favour  of  a  candidate  for  the  direction  !  ’ 

— ib.,  p.J)93. 

Our  interests  in  Hindostan  extend  over  an  area  of  nearly  twelve 
hundred  thous^ind  square  miles,  and  from  one  hundred  and  twenty 
to  one  hundred  and  forty  millions  of  people.  About  eighty  mil¬ 
lions  of  these  are  our  immediate  fellow-subjects ;  the  remainder 
are  tributaries  or  dependent  allies.  In  the  vtist  Presidency  of  Ben¬ 
gal,  Hindoos  and  Mahometans  are  governed  upon  the  principles 
of  the  Islamic  law ;  but  in  that  of  Madras  and  Bombay,  each  by 
their  own  laws  respectively.  Instead,  however,  of  cruel  punish¬ 
ments,  such  as  mutilation,  and  the  like,  imprisonment  or  some 
other  substitute,  as  analogous  as  may  be  to  our  own  more  merciful 
and  civilized  notions,  has  been  adopted.  The  military  and  marine 
forces  vary  from  220,000  to  250,000  in  number ;  of  which,  with 
the  exception  of  37,000  infantry,  artillery,  and  cavalry,  the  mass 
consists  of  native  troops,  or  sepoys,  commanded  by  European 
officers.  The  annual  charges  of  the  civil,  military,  and  marine 
services,  amount  to  about  i  18,516,9 17 ;  and  the  interest  upon  the 
territorial  debt  of  nearly  forty  millions  sterling  comes  to  £2, 139, 1 17 
more ;  making  the  totid  expenses  £20,686,03 1  per  annum.  The 
annual  revenues  are  about  £21,695,207;  so  that  there  is  a  con¬ 
siderable  excess  of  income  over  expenditure.  Our  three  presi¬ 
dencies  are  prcwliictive  in  very  unequal  proportions.  Bengal 
returns  five  millions  and  a  quarter  more  revenue  than  is  disbursed 
within  its  own  provinces.  As  to  Madras,  the  outgoings  and 
incomings  are  about  equal ;  while  at  Bombay,  the  charges  exceed 
its  revenues  fifty  per  cent;  the  former  being  £3,600,811,  and 
die  latter  £2,1*21,113  !  So  startling  a  fact  is  not  of  the  conse¬ 
quence  which  it  may  at  first  appear  to  be ;  since  both  Madras 
and  Bombay,  together  with  Agra  and  all  central  India,  are 
subordinate  to  the  Governor-General  and  his  Council  at  Calcutta. 
He  in  fact  rules  over  ninety-four  provinces,  including  the  Prince 
of  Wales’s  Island,  but  not  Ceylon ;  the  last  having  for  many 
years  been  a  mere  pasture  for  patronage  to  the  Colonial  Office, 
lleform,  nevertheless,  has  forced  its  way  thither.  British  sub¬ 
jects  may  now*  become  proprietors  of  land,  and  exercise  their 
skill  and  industry  there,  as  w'ell  as  in  India ;  a  privilege,  how’ever, 
only  conceded  l)y  the  late  Charter.  Trial  by  jury  h<is  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  introduced  ;  purveyance  and  monopolies  are  abolished ; 
luid  the  laprobana  of  the  ancients  is  no  longer  an  absolute 
disgrace  to  its  modern  sovereigns. 

NV  e  liavc  now'  U>  consider,  in  the  narrow  space  left  us,  a  tew  ot 
the  improvements  w'liich  w'c  may  be  the  instruments  of  coinmu- 
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iiicatiii^  to  the  East ;  and  we  shall  glances  at  them  summurily 
under  the  tliree  heads  of  politics, — social  ameliorations, — and 
religion. 

Onr  Indian  empire  has  alwiiys  struck  us  Jis  likely,  in  the  lapse 
of  years,  to  exercise  incalculable  influence  upon  laihore,  Burmah, 
and  Siam,  Thibet  and  China,  as  well  as  upon  the  orienUd  Archi- 
pehigo.  Persia  may  possibly  become  the  prey  of  Russia ;  who 
may  also  be  the  first  to  unlock  tlie  Blue  Chamber  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  let  in  daylight  upon  Japan.  But  with  regard  to  the 
otJier  enumerated  nations,  Great  Britain  may  be,  under  infinitely 
better  auspices,  wdiat  Crete  and  Ionia  were,  many  centuries  before 
Christ,  to  the  Mediterranean  world.  Already  our  outposts  touch 
upon  the  Chinese  or  Thibetian  frontier;  w’hile  growing  intercourse 
with  Canton  must  sooner  or  later  penetrate,  if  it  does  not  over¬ 
throw,  the  walls  of  exclusiveness  and  separation.  Let  the  Company 
promote,  and  not  repress  every  project,  which  fairly  conduces  to 
such  a  result.  The  curious  voyage  and  researches  of  GutzlafiF  de¬ 
monstrate  that  much  more  might  be  done,  than  the  authorities 
seem  at  present  disposed  to  countenance.  Commerce,  acting 
upon  selfishness,  will  gradually  overcome  one  restriction  after 
another ;  until  men  every  where  acknowledge  the  reasonableness, 
and  act  upon  it,  of  buying  wherever  they  can  buy  cheapest,  and 
f  selling  wherever  they  can  sell  dearest.  Its  multiplying  ramifica¬ 
tions  will  thus  open  channels  for  nobler  merchandise  than  human 
art  can  supply  or  offer.  The  divine  and  almighty  Alchemist, 
turning  every  thing  he  deigns  to  touch  into  gold,  will  compel 
even  the  passions  of  avarice  and  ambition  to  make  the  rough 
places  plain  for  the  advancement  of  his  purposes.  It  is  said  that 
more  than  two  millions  of  Chinese  are  scattered  up  and  down  the 
harbours  of  that  vast  range  of  islands  extending  from  Malacca  to 
New  Holland.  Through  their  means,  by  a  liberal  policy,  our 
manufactures  and  habits  may  raise  the  level  of  civilization,  and 
pour  tlie  horn  of  plenty  upon  shores  overwhelmed  in  vice,  destitu¬ 
tion,  and  degradation.  Steam  may  work,  and  is  indeed  effecting 
wonders.  Our  author  has  devoted  several  pages  to  the  subject ; 
and  when  monthly  mails  shall  pass  as  matters  of  course  from  Bom¬ 
bay  to  London  ;  when  intercommunications  shall  have  become 
regular,  as  well  as  frequent,  between  Calcutta,  Canton,  and  along 
the  north-eastern  coasts  to  the  Amoor,  or  as  much  further  as  the 
Siberian  Bear  will  permit, — there  will  then  be  an  amount  of  tem¬ 
poral  enjoyment  dispensed,  such  as  makes  the  heart  of  a  philan¬ 
thropist  bound  within  him  at  its  contemplation.  In  one  word  our 
external  policy  in  these  regions  must  be  to  maintain  peace, — 
improve  trade, — to  set  an  example  of  firm,  just,  and  faithful 
dealing,— and  impress  the  natives  with  right  notions  as  to  our 
national  integrity  as  well  as  our  power ;  as  to  our  desire  of  ame¬ 
liorating  their  circumstances  as  well  as  augmenting  the  sources 
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of  our  own  mercantile  opulence.  In  an  opposite  direction,  we 
shall  rejoice  to  see  the  views  of  Lieutenant  jBurnes  carried  out; 
and  a  line  of  traffic  opened  up  the  Indus  to  Attock, — thence  by 
portaf^es  to  the  Oxus, — and  down  that  noble  yet  neglected  river 
to  Bokhara,  and  into  Central  Asia. 

The  Ganges  is  now  ascended  by  steamers  for  pacific  purposes, 
as  the  Irrawaddy  was  in  the  Burmese  contest,  for  warlike  ones. 
This  brings  us  to  mention  a  few  social  ameliorations,  which  we 
are  bound  in  common  justice  to  confer  at  least  upon  Ilindostan. 
Facilities  of  transport  should  be  fostered  to  the  uttermost ;  for 
whatever  tends  to  annihilate  distance,  tends  also  to  <liminish  pre¬ 
judices.  Hoads,  and  posts,  with  cheap  public  conveyances,  will 
do  more  towards  melting  down  the  numerous  tribes  of  India  into 
one  prosperous  people,  than  meddling  orders  from  the  directors, 
or  expensive  regulations  at  Calcutta.  Economy  ought  to  be  a 
main  matter  with  our  Anglo-Indian  government  The  fiscal 
system  still  remains  an  Augean  stable  of  abominations ;  nor  will 
any  Hercules,  w’e  fear,  short  of  the  Schoolmaster,  be  ever  able  to 
cleanse  it  In  Bengal,  the  laiid-tix  is  for  the  most  part  fixed  in 
perpetuity ;  but  there  exist  two  Mammoths  of  monopoly  in  the 
shape  of  salt  and  opium.  In  Madras  and  Bombay,  the  culture 
of  that  vile  poppy  is  forbidden :  but  all  prohibitions  of  the  sort 
are  in  their  very  nature  absurd  and  preposterous.  The  monopoly 
of  salt  exists  also  in  Madras,  together  with  one  of  tobacco  inflicted 
upon  two  large  provinces.  Export,  import,  transit,  and  town  du¬ 
ties  are  levied  upon  different  principles,  and  at  different  rates, 
under  the  three  presidencies ;  nor  does  the  first,  second,  or  even 
third  payment  always  exempt  the  merchant,  if  his  goods  are  con¬ 
veyed  from  one  territory  to  another.  Let  Prussia  teach  us  the 
folly,  not  to  say  the  iniquities  of  such  anomalies.  Retrenchment 
moreover  should  be  urged  forward  unsparingly,  through  every 
civil  department;  especially  amongst  legal  funefionaries.  Spe¬ 
cimens  only  can  be  given  of  the  profuseness  which  has  hitherto 
prevailed.  ILach  Judge  of  the  Company  costs  India,  directly  or 
indirectly,  upwards  of  £88,000,  upon  an  average,  including  his 
education  at  Haileybury  College,  his  salary  for  fifteen  years’  ser¬ 
vices,  and  his  retiring  pension  !  This  is  about  tw’enty  per  cent, 
more  than  the  expense  of  a  Crown  Judge  of  the  highest  class,  and 
sixty  per  cent,  more  than  the  lowest,  under  the  same  circum¬ 
stances.  i  he  difference  is  pure,  or  rather  impure,  extraviigance. 
Under  the  government  of  Madras,  with  a  remarkably  litigious 
population  of  thirteen  millions  and  a  half,  the  total  amount  of 
pro|>erty  under  litigation,  in  both  native  and  European  Courts 
Wivs  valued  in  1818,  at  £4.53,833;  while  the  judicial  charges 
amounUHi  at  the  same  time  to  £3.50,000 ;  of  which  the  salaries  of 
the  British  judges  alone  absorbed  £260,000  !  It  is  clear  that 
the  Hindoos  should  he  encouraged  to  aspire  to  all  civil  offices, — 
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the  nomination  of  course  being  with  tlie  local,  and  responsible 
authorities ;  since  they  must  be  the  best  qualified  to  decide  as  to 
the  capability  or  incapacity  of  parties.  Yet  instead  of  this  obvious 
and  rational  mode  of  procedure,  enormous  and  unnecessary  sums 
are  squandered  upon  a  certiiin  privileged  class,  sent  out  by  the 
Directors  to  smoke  cigars  ami  inflame  their  livers,  through  the 
cycle  of  their  official  term ;  at  the  conclusion  of  which,  having 
hoarded  what  they  can  in  the  land  of  their  exile,  they  fly  home 
upon  the  w  ings  of  a  fortune,  to  spend  it  at  Bath  or  Cheltenham. 

I  low  can  the  Lords  of  India  look  for  either  respect  or  afifection 
from  the  millions  of  their  subjects  ?  After  all  that  has  been  said 
or  written  respecting  the  apathy  and  laziness  of  the  natives,  they 
still  remain  the  principal  medium  of  oral  and  professional  inter¬ 
course  :  for  according  to  the  evidence  adduced  before  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  committee,  ‘seven-eighths  of  the  administration  of  justice 
‘is  virtually  conducted  by  them.*  Sir  Henry  Strachey  maintains, 
that  if  they  were  W'ell  paid,  and  so  raised  in  their  ow'ii  estimation, 
they  would  be  fit  for  any  employment  in  India;  and  he  afterwards 
explains,  that  what  he  means  by  good  and  adequate  pay  is  ‘one- 
‘  tenth  of  w  hat  is  at  present  received  by  the  civil  functionaries  ’  of 
the  Company  !  Improvements  judiciously  carried  out,  in  these 
respects,  avoiding  precipitancy,  but  cherishing  reformation,  would 
enable  us  to  reduce  Indian  Uixation, — relieve  industry, — call  out 
slumbering  usefulness, — strengthen  the  fraihewwk  of  society, — 
and  yet  relieve  its  pressure.  A  consolidation  of  numerous  public 
establishments,  kept  up  as  to  their  number,  for  mere  purposes  of 
patronage  and  ostentation,  w  ould  augment  in  many  insUmces  their 
efficiency,  and  extinguish  not  a  few  pecuniary  grievances. 

As  to  the  system  of  law,  the  historian  of  India,  more  than 
twenty  years  ago,  pointed  out  a  scheme  for  their  revisal  and  codi¬ 
fication;  namely?  the  appointment  of  a  council  of  five  persons, 
whose  chief  business  should  be  that  of  legislating  for  llindoostan. 
He  w  ould  have  it  consist  of  the  Governor-General,  a  professional 
lawyer,  an  European,  and  a  native  of  extensive  local  knowledge, 
besides  one  other  individual  ‘  thoroughly  versed  in  the  philoso)my 
‘  of  man  and  government.*  As  matters  are,  we  strongly  suspect 
nothing  can  be  more  deplorable.  We  perceive  how  large  a  pro¬ 
portion  of  judicial  duties  is  performed  by  native  officials;  and 
English  magistrates  are  notoriously  in  the  hands  of  the  inferior 
figents  in  their  ow^n  courts.  ‘To  administer  justice  civil  and 
‘  criminal,  jirimary,  and  appellate  to  eighty  millions  of  people, 
‘  there  are  three  hundred  judicial  functionaries  of  all  grades,  many 
‘of  whom,  however,  are  charged,  at  the  same  time,  wdth  the  ad- 
‘  ministnition  of  the  revenues,  and  almost  jdl  of  them  with  that  of 
‘  the  police  and  magistracy.*  The  laws  are  generally  adminis¬ 
tered  in  the  Persian  tongue ;  a  dead  language,  as  it  would  seem 
to  all  parties.  Consequent  delay  is  enormous.  In  Bengal  alone. 
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in  1819,  the  arrear  of  causes  was  ei^hty-one  tliousiind;  aiul  in 
1829,  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  ! 

'I'he  coinao:e  has  also  been  pointed  out  by  a  shrewd  observer 
ns  railing  loudly  for  amendment.  Each  presidency  has  its  own ; 
and  Ileno^il  possesses  tw'o :  while  three  out  of  the  four  have  not 
only  different  impressions,  hut  different  values.  Stranp^e,  more¬ 
over,  to  sjiy,  ‘  the  coiiuin^e  of  one  government  is  not  current  in  the 
‘  territories  of  another ;  bein^  only  bullion  ;  so  that  it  must  he  put 
‘  into  the  melting-pot.  Aijain,  the  civil  establishments  at  Calcutta 
‘  are  paid  in  one  denomination  of  money,  the  military  in  a  second, 

‘  and  the  j^eneral  accounts  are  kept  in  a  third  ;  all  differing  from 
‘  each  other  in  value  very  materially.  Notwithstanding  a  seig- 
‘  norage  of  two  per  cent,  a  heavy  loss  is  annually  sustained  by  the 
♦mints;  which,  for  1829  —1830,  was  stated  in  the  public 
‘  accounts  at  £i4«,285 ;  not  including  buildings,  or  wear  and  tear 
♦  of  machinery.  One  of  the  Bengal  mints  cost  £200 ,000  sterling; 

‘  and  that  of  Bombay  has  scarcely  been  less  expensive.’*  ’hhe 
entire  mint  charges  seem  to  he  about  £120,000,  with  jobs  and 
sinecures  in  due  proportion.  It  should  never  fade  from  the 
memorv  of  a  patriotic  statesman,  that  with  regard  to  India, 
Oreat  llritain  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  guardian  or  trustee 
for  a  minor,  whose  estates  are  held  by  military  tenure  indeed;  hut 
of  which  an  account  must  one  day  he  given  even  in  the  present 
world.  Nations  in  their  collective  character  will  have  no  exist¬ 
ence  at  the  last  grand  assize.  They  will  then  dissolve  into  indi¬ 
viduals.  Hence  their  tribunal  is  in  time;  not  in  eternity.  And 
whoever  may  doubt  the  scheme  of  literal  rewards  and  punishments, 
dispensed  among  them  by  an  unerring  arbiter,  let  him  read  as 
he  runs,  the  history  of  Spain  and  Portugal ;  whose  tyranny  in 
Peru,  Mexico,  and  the  Brazils,  has  been  visited  before  our  own 
eyes,  with  visible  and  retributive  vengeance.  Doubtless  there  is  a 
(tod  that  judgeth  the  earth;  and  continuance  in  courses  of 
injustice,  upon  a  srale  so  approaching  the  sublime  in  magnitude, 
that  we  almost  lose  a  proper  sense  of  its  hideousness,  will  bring 
down  the  wrath  of  the  Most  High,  as  upon  Babylon  of  old,  or 
Palmyra  the  queen  of  the  desert,  or  Tyre  and  */idon,  or  any 
other  once  celebrated  merchant-princes,  whose  memorials  hav'C 
now  passed  away  like  the  chaff  ot  the  summer  threshing-floor, 
hor  such  reasons,  we  take  even  the  low  ground  of  self-interest, 
as  the  foundation  of  strong  and  earnest  appeal  to  our  fellow- 
countrymen,  that  they  may  prepare  India  for  better  things;  for  an 
enjoyment  at  some  Inture  day,  however  distant,  of  onr  political  pri¬ 
vileges, — of  those  institutions,  which  are  beginning  to  take  root 
in  ('eylon,  — and  wliich,  when  transplanted  to  her  own  shores, 
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will  remunerate  her  for  any  amount  of  wrongs,  inflicted  upon  her 
since  the  battle  of  Plassey. 

Ikit  this  l)rin<^  us  to  the  final  point,  which  vve  undertook  to 
touch  upon, —  our  obligations  and  responsibilities  in  the  East,  as  to 
the  Christian  lleligion.  No  sane  person  will  deny,  that  here  we 
have  incurred  guiltiness  as  a  nation,  in  the  very  highest  degree. 
Let  us  prostrate  ourselves  in  the  dust  and  ashes  of  humiliation ; 
and  then  rise  to  make  up  for  our  past  remissness  by  future 
strenuous  exertion.  The  reproach  of  Edmund  Burke  can, 
through  mercy,  no  longer  apply  to  us,  that  were  our  empire  to  be 
swept  away  to-morrow,  there  would  remain  no  traces  of  it  in  Hin- 
d(x>stan,  beyond  the  footsteps  of  the  tiger  in  his  jungle  !  The 
names  of  Henry  Marty n,  and  Carey,  and  Ward,  and  Marshman, 
and  Brown,  and  Buchanan,  with  others  of  whom  the  time  would 
fail  us  to  tell,  have  withdrawn  the  sting  of  the  stigma ;  though 
that  is,  alas  !  all.  The  mighty  and  overwhelming  duty  of  doing 
what  ought  to  be  done  has  been  only  commenced : — in  its  vast¬ 
ness,  it  now"  calls  for  its  accomplishment.  In  dealing  as  governors 
with  the  superstitions  of  the  natives,  we  feel  as  averse  to  any  inva¬ 
sion  of  the  rights  of  conscience  as  w'c  are  opposed  to  that  mawkish 
sensitiveness,  with  regard  to  pagan  abominations,  which  has  been 
until  lately,  and  is  even  now,  the  besetting  sin  of  our  Indian  rulers. 
The  curious  part  of  the  whole  affiiir  is,  that  most  of  those  who 
then  filled  our  high  places,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  had  no 
hesitation  about  upholding  in  the  British  parliament  an  anti(}uatcd 
system  of  oppression  and  persecution,  as  it  respected  Christian 
Dissenters ;  while  they  were  as  tender  of  the  ISuttee  in  Bengal, 
amongst  the  heathen,  as  though,  in  denouncing  it,  one  had  touched 
the  apple  of  their  eye.  'Lhe  truth  is,  that  a  real  regard  for  the 
rights  of  conscience  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter.  Worldly 
men  acted  uj)on  secular  principles,  at  the  bottom  of  wdiich  selfish¬ 
ness  lies  concealed  like  a  serpent.  Apj)rehensions  for  their  own 
interests,  in  a  heathen  land,  were  a  little  too  gross  to  be  publicly 
adduced  in  opposition  to  the  dictates  of  Scripture ;  so  they  en¬ 
deavoured  to  conceal  their  actual  motives  under  the  froth  ot  lati- 
tudinarian  professions.  Not  less  than  three  hundred  and  ten 
instiinces  of  women  burning  themselves  uj)on  the  funeral  piles  of 
their  husbands  occurred  in  1819.  When  Lord  William  Bentinck 
had  the  honour  of  abolishing  this  practice  in  1828,  some  com¬ 
plaints  undoubtedly  w  ere  made  by  certain  Hindoos  on  the  one 
hand;  but  it  is  etpially  clear,  that  there  were  numerous  Hindoo 
congratulations  on  the  other.  An  affecting  instance  of  repug¬ 
nance  to  the  observance  of  the  Suttee,  in  a  female  of  high  rank, 
is  adduced  by  our  author  from  the  testimony  of  Sir  John  Malcolm; 
iis  long  ago  as  179:1 : 


‘  Ahalya  Baee  had  lost  her  oidy  son.  Her  remaining  child,  a 
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clniiirhtor,  was  married,  and  had  one  sou,  who  died  at  Mhysir.  Hin 
father  died  twelve  mouths  afterwards.  His  widow  immediately  de¬ 
clared  lier  resolution  to  hum  with  tlie  corpse  of  her  hushaud.  Her 
motherand  her sovereijxn  left  no  effort  untried,  short  of  cm'rcitm,  to  induce 
her  to  abandon  her  fatal  resolution.  She  humbled  herself  to  the  dust 
before  her,  and  entreated  her  as  she  revered  her  (lod,  not  t(»  leave  her 
desolate  and  alone  \i\um  earth.  Her  daughter,  although  affectionate, 
was  calm  and  decided.  ‘  V<ui  are  old,  mother,’  she  said,  ^and  a  few 
years  will  end  your  pious  life.  .My  only  child  and  husband  are  gone, 
and  when  you  f<dh»w,  life  I  feel  will  be  insupportable  ;  but  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  terminating  it  with  honour  will  then  have  passed  by.*  The 
mother,  when  she  found  all  dissuasion  unavailing,  determined  t(>  wit¬ 
ness  the  last  dreadful  scene.  She  walked  in  the  procession,  and  stood 
near  the  pile,  supported  by  two  Brahmins,  who  held  her  arms. 
Although  obviously  suffering  great  agony  of  mind,  she  remained  toler¬ 
ably  firm,  until  the  first  blaze  of  the  flame  made  her  lose  all  self-com¬ 
mand  ;  and  while  her  shrieks  increased  the  noise  made  by  the  exulfiiiij 
shouts  of  the  immense  multitude  that  stood  around,  she  was  seen  to 
gnaw  in  anguish  those  hands  she  could  not  liberate  from  the  ])er- 
sons  by  whom  she  was  held.  After  some  convulsive  efforts,  she  so  far 
recov’ered  as  tt>  join  in  the  ceremony  of  bathing  in  the  Xerbuddah, 
when  the  Inulies  were  consumed.  She  then  retired  to  her  j)alace, 
where  for  three  days,  having  taken  hardly  any  sustenance,  she  remained 
so  absorbed  in  grief,  that  she  never  uttered  a  word.  When  recovered 
from  this  state,  she  seemed  to  find  considation  in  building  a  beautiful 
monument  to  the  memorv  of  those  she  lamented.’ — V(d.  ii.  pp.  (112, 
(ii;f. 

It  is  but  eoininoii  justice  to  anne.x  the  remarks  of  Lord 
W  illiam  Ifentinck,  and  our  author,  upon  the  toleration  of  idolatry, 
and  the  education  of  the  natives :  the  former  observes, 

‘  'riiere  prevail  throughout  India,  as  in  the  darkest  ages  of  European 
history,  the  same  ignorance  and  superstition,  the  same  belief  in  witch¬ 
craft,  the  same  confidence  in  charms  and  incantations,  the  same  faith  in 
astrology  and  omens,  the  ])ractice  of  human  immolation  «)f  all  ages  and 
sexes,  and  many  other  barbarous  customs,  o])posed  to  true  hapj)iness, 
and  repugnant  to  the  best  feelings  that  pnwidence  has  planted  in  the 
human  breast :  and  it  is  by  the  gradual  operation  of  European  influ¬ 
ence  over  the  immense  mass  of  native  ])opulation,  that  their  barbarous, 
and  <»ften  cruel  and  idolatrous  customs,  can  be  eradicated,  and  sup- 
plantcil  by  domestic  comfort,  sectirity  of  person  and  property,  and  ad- 
yancement  in  educat’on  and  morals. 

Mr.  Auber  then  adds: 

‘  It  is  Rutisfactorv  to  km>w,  that  neither  the  orimnal  measure  abolish- 
mg  Nuttee,  nor  the  virtual  confirmati«»n  of  it  by  the  rejection  of  the 
a]»peal  tt»  the  privy  council,  produced  any  want  t»f  confidence,  or  the 
le.isl  degriM?  of  alarm,  on  the  part  of  the  Hindoo  population.  As  edu- 
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c:Uion  ailvanct'S,  uiiil  t!ie  Jiritisli  power  is  still  further  extended,  and 
lH*eonies  more  tinnly  fixed,  the  (piestion  of  how  far  we  are  to  tolerate 
idolatry  in  India,  will  press  itself  ni<»re  stronjily  upon  the  consideration 
of  the  governinjr  ]>ower.  Where  religions  rites  and  offices  are  not 
flagrantly  opposed  to  the  rules  of  coininon  humanity  or  decency,  they 
niav,  from  our  position  in  India,  demand  toleration,  however  false  the 
cret'd  by  which  they  are  sanctioned.  Such  concession  in  n(»  degree 
exceeds  that  which  is  extended  to  doubtful  creeds  in  the  united  king¬ 
dom.  But  toleration  and  protection  must  go  hand  in  hand  in  India, 
or  the  safety  of  the  individuals  engaged  in  the  celebration  of  their  rites, 
however  absurd  or  much  to  he  lamented,  would  not  he  ]>rovided  for. 
Such  toleration,  however,  in  no  way  enjoins  a  ])articipatimi,  or  assist¬ 
ance  in  such  w<>rship,  so  as  to  identify  the  British  authorities  in  the 

eyes  of  the  pe(»ple,  with  it.' - ‘  Lord  William  Bentinck  watched, 

with  anxious  solicitude,  the  education  of  the  natives  :  the  reports  sent 
home  in  the  course  of  the  year  gave  the  most  ]»r(unising  accounts  tif  the 
progress  made  in  the  ac(piisition  of  the  English  language.  According 
to  the  testimony  of  IMr.  Bird,  of  the  civil  service,  the  desire  to  learn 
the  English  language  was  extending  universally  at  the  ])rincipal  stations 
in  the  Mofussil.  There  was  no  religious  prejudice  against  it,  while,  by 
giving  complete  access  to  European  ideas  and  sentiments,  it  has  the 
strongest  testimony  to  weaken  the  prejudices  of  the  natives  against  the 
other  branches  of  education  given  at  the  government  institutions. 
The  English  class  at  the  IMadrissa  had  furnished  well  (pialified  mem¬ 
bers  f(»r  the  station  of  vakeels  at  the  several  coiirts,  as  well  as  for  that 
of  law  officers  in  the  native  courts :  and  there  were  three  thousand 
vonths  studying  the  English  language  at  (\dcutta-’ — v(»l.  ii.  pp.  (Il2, 
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These  are  delightful  tidings,  and  luuie  can  hail  with  greater 
pleasure  than  ourselves,  every  thing  that  may  l)e  done  in 
the  way  of  national  native  edneation.  Our  complaint  is  that 
hitherto  (uir  efforts  in  this  way  have  Ixhmi  so  ihoroughly  trifling. 
In  18 1 3,  the  annual  expenses  disbursed  for  the  purpose  were  no 
more  than  X‘5000  :  Ikirliament  then  enacted  that  they  should  be 
doubled  in  future ;  and  yet  for  eleven  years  afterwards  down  to 
1821,  they  only  Jiveraged  from  XTOOO  to  X*8(M)()  per  annum. 
For  the  last  eighteen  years  has  been  expended;  or  at 

the  rate  of  from  £80(10  to  X*  1 7,000  annually,  little  more  than  three- 
fifths  of  the  Governor-Cienerars  salary,  to  say  nothing  of  per- 
(juisites  or  allowances.  What  we  should  do,  is, — to  retrench 
needless  expenditure,  so  as  to  employ  half  a  million  or  a  million 
sterling  in  each  twelvemonth,  for  the  next  (juarter  of  a  century  ; 
covering  the  entire*  peninsula  with  a  net-work  of  electric  wires, 
in  the  form  of  well  organized  schools,  so  as  to  communicate 
moral  and  intellectual  light  and  life,  from  Calcutta  downwards. 
Direct  religious  instruction,  just  at  first,  might  be  out  of  the 
question,  except  in  those  cases  where  some  profession  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  had  already  been  made.  But  the  ability  would  be  im- 
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parted  to  read  our  scriptures :  and  tlie  taste  inij^ht  he  inclined 
that  wav  without  adoptinjr  measures  either  of  coercion  or  inter¬ 
ference.  Simultaneously  with  this  scheme,  translations  of  tlie  Old 
and  New  Testaments  sliould  be  ^ot  ready  upon  somethint^  like 
an  adequate  scale ;  avoidincf  of  course,  every  tiling  in  preparing 
or  publishinp^  them,  which  would  occasion  needless  alarm.  Mis¬ 
sionaries  of  all  orthodox  denominations  should  be  countenanced, 
instead  of  bein^  often  discouraged ;  and  the  unhappy  error, 
fallen  into  by  the  introduction  of  a  religious  establishment,  should 
be  amended,  with  the  least  possible  delay.  The  recent  and  most 
painful  circumstiuices  which  have  occurred  in  the  Tinnevelly 
station,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society, 
must  have  sounded  a  trumpet  of  alarm,  in  the  ears  of  Episcopalians 
themselves,  as  to  the  momentous  nature  of  the  evil.  Moral,  in¬ 
tellectual,  and  relii^ious  education  ou^ht  to  be  oftered  to  all  upon 
equal  terms,  without  reference  to  any  peculiarities  of  speculative 
sentiment :  but  this  is  just  what  we  can  never  an  establish¬ 
ment  to  do.  (iovernment,  we  venture  to  think,  is  bound  by 
the  most  solemn  obliiration  to  provide  that  knowledge,  ‘  which  to 
‘be  without  is  not  ^ood;’  and  even  to  obtrude  it  uj)on  the  minds 
(»f  the  youni^,  without  dift’erence  or  partiality,  in  the  same  way 
that  proper  food  and  medicine  must  be  found  for  and  pressed  iqion 
tliem,  when  such  sup|)lies  can  be  procured  from  no  other  quarter ; 
that  so  they  may  ji^row  up  to  maturity,  and  become  themselves 
responsible  moral  agents.  But  it  is  the  very  character  of  a  reli- 
^ious  establishment,  as  we  see  in  India,  at  this  instant,  to  make 
dirt'erenees  and  manifest  partialities.  It  usurps  a  riu^ht  to  impose 
instruction  of  its  own  selection  upon  that  part  of  tlie  eommuuity 
which  has  ^rown  out  of  its  nonauje,  and  is  able  to  choose  for  itseli. 
Injustice,  therefore,  may  be  seen  written  on  its  forehead,  look  at 
it  from  whatever  point  you  will ;  and  its  glances  jn  return  are 
from  a  ^reen  eye,  with  a  cast  in  it!  With  its  soul,  as  well  as  body 
in  this  world,  it  loudly  talks,  and  does  little  more,  as  to  another. 
Like  the  semipetrified  monarch  in  the  ‘  Arabian  Nights,*  it  is  only 
half  alive ;  a  mass  of  marble  from  the  feet  to  the  waist ;  immove¬ 
able  and  unfeeliiiir,  in  the  midst  of  an  enchanted  nalace. — where 
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stated  piayt'r-ineetiii^s  should  be  held  throughout  all  churches, 
both  at  home  aud  abroad,  imploring  the  influences  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  upon  India,  more  especially.  There,  the  heathen 
are  our  fellow-subjects ;  a  portion  aud  an  immense  one,  of  our 
own  civil  and  political  household ;  they  have  claims  upon  our 
sympathies  and  exertions  therefore  af)ove^  although,  of  course,  not 
to  the  exclusion  of  others.  Glorious,  indeed,  will  be  the  day, 
when  this  wilderness  shall  have  become  iii  a  spiritual  sense,  Jis  the 
garden  of  the  Lord :  when  this  strong^hold  of  the  kingdom  of 
darkness  shall  be  subdued  under  the  banner  of  the  I^imb.  'Hie 
poet  of  the  Crusaders  has  told  us,  that  when  their  standard  floated 
over  Mount  Sion,  the  whole  air  and  face  of  nature  felt  revived  at 
the  jj^lories  of  its  ])resence : 

liii  Vincitrice  inse^na  in  niille  fjiri 
Alteramente  si  riv’ol^e  intonio : 

K  par  ch^en  lei  ])iu  riverenti  spiri 

Laura,  e  che  splendida  in  lei  ])iu  chiaro  il  giorno 

Cir  t>^ni  dard<»,  oj^ni  stral,  che’n  lei  si  tiri, 

O  la  declini,  o  faccia  indi  riternn : 

Hut  to  trample  under  foot  the  superstition  and  luic^ht  of  mytho- 
h>J?y. — to  efl’ect  a  breach  in  those  ramparts  where  for  so  many 
a2:es  the  seat  of  Satan  has  been  undisturbed, — to  plant  the  cross 
not  merely  upon  the  pajijodas  (»f  Hiiidoostan,  but  within  the  heart 
of  its  inhabitants,  will  realize  a  nobler  triumph  than  even  the 
imaj^ination  of  a 'Fasso  could  conceive,  or  a  (iodfrey  of  Houillon 
accomplish. 

We  feel  satisfied  that  our  excellent  author  will  concur  in  what 
has  been  said.  We  ow'e  him  our  best  thanks  for  his  able  and 
most  useful  production  now'  before  us.  He  has  supplied  a  desi¬ 
deratum  which  perhaps  few  coidd  have  supplied  so  w'cll.  Mr.  Milks 
<>^reat  W’ork,  upon  the  same  subject,  coniprised  three  ponderous 
<piarto  volumes,  W’ell  worth  their  weight  in  gold;  but  from  that 
very  circumstance,  not  alw'ays  attractive  to  the  general  reader. 
Moreover  it  brings  the  history  down  no  further  than  1805;  and 
consisting  of  considerably  more  than  tw'o  thousand  pages,  can 
never  be  universally  familiar  to  any  but  real  students.  Mr. 
Aul>er*s  two  octavos  are  replete  w  ith  information ;  elegantly  yet 
perspicuously  written  ;  carefully  arranged  ;  pleasant  both  to  the 
eye  «and  the  mind ;  and,  at  once  pregnant  with  sound  sense,  and 
the  best  moral  feelings.  There  are  three  maps,  two  of  w  hich  arc 
coloured,  to  show'  at  a  glance  the  progress  of  Hritish  conquests: 
and  yet  the  retail  price  of  the  book  is  not  permitted  to  exc(*ed  a 
guinea.  \\\»  cordially  desire  for  it,  what  we  think  it  will  obtain, 
an  extensive  circulation.  It  is  a  refreshment  in  the  present  day  to 
fall  in  w  ith  a  gentleman  like  Mr.  Auber,  w'ho  possesses  so  complete 
a  mastery  over  w  hat  he  professes  to  describe ;  and  is  so  perfectly 
free  from  all  manner  of  affectation. 
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Art.  11.  On  the  Law  of  Christ  respecting  Civil  Ohedience,  cspcv'mlhf 
in  the  Payment  of  Tribute  ;  ivith  an  Appendix  of  Sates  and  Dovih 
mentSf  JW  John  Hkown,  D.l).  Kdii^urgh  :  Paterson. 

IN  reviewing  these  leetures,  it  is  necessary  to  make  our  readers 
acquainted  with  the  Edinburgh  Annuitg  Eax^  in  certain  ])r()- 
ceedinj^s  connected  witli  wliicli  they  have  liad  their  oriirin.  In¬ 
deed  this  subject  has  claims  of  its  own  to  ie;eneral  notice ;  form¬ 
ing,  as  it  does,  a  very  remarkable  episode  in  the  ecclesiastical  his¬ 
tory  of  the  North,  and  containing;,  as  in  an  epitome,  a  curious  and 
instructive  specimen  of  the  ])rinciples  and  the  working  of  a  civil 
establishment  of  religion. 

'I'his  tax  is  i>f  considerably  ancient  origin,  havinjr  been  first 
imposed  in  the  year  Kidd,  by  a  process  of  leijislation  not  exactly 
acc(»rdant  with  modern  usau;e.  From  the  period  of  the  Ueforina- 
tiem,  the  cleriry  of  Kdinbur^h  had  been  supported,  partly  by 
voluntary  contributions,  and  j)artly  by  certain  property  which  had 
been  taken  from  the  C’atholic,  ami  |U!;ranted  to  the  Protestant 
church.  Charles  the  First,  followini;*  out,  as  he  alleufed,  the  in¬ 
tentions  of  his  father,  recommended  the  'Fown  Council  of  Fdiii- 
burti;h  to  raise  the  stipend  of  the  clerii;y  by  a  tax  on  the  inhabitants; 
the  council  ])repared  an  act  for  this  purpose,  which  they  traiis- 
terred  to  j>arliament  for  its  saiiction  ;  and  bv  parliament  it  wiis 
referred  to  the  privy  council,  with  full  warrant  to  decree  and 
enforce  it,  which  tliat  body  accordini»;lv  did.  The  first  form  in 
which  the  tax  appeared,  was  tlie  a]>pointinent  of  a  ])articnlar  snin 
(£6(»d.  Id.s'.  \d.)  to  be  levied  on  irdiabited  houses  accordinjj;  to  the 
rental,  and  divided  amono-  the  ministers.  At  this  |>eriod,  it  is  to 
be  remarked,  episco|)acy  was  estal>lished  in  Scotland  ;  so  that  the 
tax  by  which  the  Presbyterians  of  Fhlinbur^h  are  at  present  sup¬ 
ported,  oritrinated  in  the  suo;o;estion  of  the  Uoyal  Martyr  for 
Kpiscopacy,  im»vin^the  town  council  of  Fdiid)nri!;h,  and  by  them 
the  parliament  and  the  privy  council,  to  endow,  not  a  Presby¬ 
terian,  but  an  Kpiscopalian  clergy,  llad  Charles  foreboded  the 
ultimate  <lesti nation  of  the  tax,  there  is  no  doubt  this  offs|)rin<y  of 
his  royal  brain  had  never  seen  the  li«rht.  Nevertheless,  there  are 
sUUements  in  this  Act,  intended  to  justify  the  measure,  scarcely 
to  be  expected  in  those  times  of  riiror,  and  j>lacin<j;  the  support 
«>f  the  clergy  on  a  basis,  to  which,  (the  employment  of  civil  force 
excepted)  the  most  ardent  friend  of  the  voluntary  principle  in 
our  own  days,  could  not  object.  The  followinjj;  is  the  preamble 
of  the  act:  *  for  site  meikle  (forasmuch)  as  tliere  is  nothiiiii;  more 
consonant  to  e(piitie  and  reason  than  that  all  such  persons  that 
‘daily  enjoy  in  plentie  that  blessintr  of  the  word  of  (nxl,  and 
‘  heart‘st  the  sune  preached,  and  does  participeit  the  benefit  of  the 
‘  clergy ;  should  t'ontribute  to  the  maintenance  of  the  minister. 
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^  in  these  places  ichere  flap  take  the  Jitresaid  benefit  *  ^"e^y  well, 

for  tlie  Kpiscopaliaiis  iiialer  the  Stuart  dynasty  ;  and  better 
still,  if  the  enli^litened  Episcopalians  and  Eresbyterians  in  the 
days  of  A le.xandrina  Victoria  would  learn,  that  it  is  not  eipiity  or 
reason  that  such  persons  as  do  n(»t  participate  the  benefit  of  tlie 
clergy,  and  do  not  hear  tlie  word  from  tlieir  lips,  should  be  com- 
j)elh‘d  by  leu^al  authority  to  contribute  to  their  maintenance. 

Erom  this  period  to  l()(»l,  the  tax  underwent  various  chanii^es, 
hv  successive  acts  of  parliament.  In  1631),  ejiiscojiacy  was  over¬ 
thrown,  and  jiresbytery  prevailed ;  the  former  au^ain  triumphing 
with  the  restoration  of  (diaries  the  Second,  in  1660.  Under  these 
chamjtes  the  Annuity  'I'ax  was  enjoyed  by  the  dominant  party 
for  tin*  time  beiiiLC;  and  in  when  it  was  assigned  by  law  to 

the  Episcopalians,  it  received  that  form  in  which  it  continued  durinjr 
the  next  one  hundred  and  fifty  years.  Hy  this  settlement  a 
tax  of  six  per  cent,  on  the  rental  of  all  houses  within  the  city 
was  appointed  to  be  levied  for  tiie  support  of  six  ministers,  the 
rest  of  the  clergy  to  bo  su|>ported  from  the  other  funds  of  the 
hur^ijh ;  and  the  magistrates  were  empowered,  in  their  judicial 
character,  to  see  that  this  act  should  be  carried  into  execution, 
and  ‘should  doc  all  thinu^s  necessary  to  that  eft'ect ;  and  letters  of 
‘  luu;inn<r,  and  all  other  executionalls  necessary,  are  ordained  to 
‘be  direct  u})on  this  act.’  Such  was  the  coarse  machinery  by  the 
inharmonious  operation  of  which  the  salaries  of  the  clerj/y  of 
the  Scottish  metropolis  were  supplied  during  this  lon^  ))eriod 
— the  Episcopalians  enjoyini>^  them  from  the  Restoration  to  the 
Revolution,  and  the  Presbyterians  afterwards. 

<  )ur  readers  will  ])erceive  that  as  the  city  of  Ediidmr^h  enlar<j^ed 
in  its  dimensions,  and  in  the  size  and  splendour  of  the  mansions 
of  its  inhabitants,  the  amount  of  the  Annuity  l  ax  must  have  in¬ 
creased  proportionally.  It  di<l  so.  Unproductive  at  first  of  the 
sum  needful  for  the  comfortable  maintenance  of  six  clergymen,  it 
soon  yielded  more  than  the  magistrates  thought  proper  to  grant 
them. 

I'liere  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  application  of  the  ecclesiastical 
revenues  of  Scotland.  The  law  does  not  provide  that  these  shall 
be  wholly  engrossed  by  the  clergy,  but  only  that  a  reastmable 
sapfHjrt  shall  be  assigned  to  them  from  these  revenues,  by  the 
civil  court  competent  to  make  such  allocation.  These  and  the 
parochial  tiends  (tithes)  are  not  all  enjoyed  by  the  clergy.  The 
court  of  tiends  (the  court  of  session  sitting  under  this  denomina¬ 
tion)  assigns  from  the  parochial  tiend  what  it  ileems  a  competent 
salary  to  the  clerical  incumbent ;  and,  at  this  dav,  the  tiend  which 
the  court  might  call  up,  if  necessary,  but  which  is  still  unappro¬ 
priated  to  the  clergy,  amounts  to  nearly  as  large  a  sum  as  that  wtiich 
they  enjoy.  On  this  principle,  the  magistrates  and  council  of 
Edinburgh,  as  the  Annuity  T  ax  became  progn*ssively  profluctive. 
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paid,  not  the  whole  of  it,  to  the  clergy,  but  only  such  a  sum  as 
they  judged  sutbcient  for  their  suj)port,  or  as  was  appreed  upon 
bet^^  ixt  themselves  and  the  clergy ;  and  applied  the  residue  to 
the  common  objects  of  municipal  expenditure.  There  is  only 
one  other  Scottish  town  in  which  the  clergy  are  supported  by 
a  local  tax,  the  town  of  Montrose.  There,  also,  the  increase  of 
the  town  augmented  the  productiveness  of  the  tax ;  when  the 
mau:istrates,  in  place  of  appropriating  its  surplus  to  the  [)urposes 
of  the  bur^h,  reduced  the  rate  of  the  impost.  This  measure  of¬ 
fended  the  ministers  of  Montrose,  who  brought  the  case  before 
the  court  of  session,  claiming  that  the  vote  shoidd  not  be  reduced, 
and  that  its  whole  amount  should  be  theirs,  without  deduction. 
The  court  decided  firmly  in  favour  of  the  mag  istrates,  findinu^  that 
the  ministers  were  not  entitled  to  the  whole  amount  of  the  unre¬ 
duced  tax,  but  only  to  such  a  salary  from  that  source  as  was 
judged  sufficient  for  their  comfortiible  subsistence.  Had  the 
inaj^istrates  of  Kdinbur^h  wished  to  spare  the  pockets  of  the  in¬ 
habitants,  or,  ]>erhaps,  acted  in  the  spirit  of  the  law  <)f  Scotland 
in  such  matters,  they  would  have  followed  the  exain|)le  of  their 
brethren  in  Montr(»se;  but,  bein^  less  thrifty  than  these 
frugal  northerns,  and  very  zealous  for  the  Athenian  splendour  of 
their  beautiful  city,  they  retained  the  tax  at  the  full  amount 
which  Charles  had  appointed,  and  usaj^e  had  confirmed,  and  ap¬ 
plied  the  sur|)lus  in  the  way  we  have  stated. 

Hut,  in  ISOD,  a  new'  era  arrived  in  the  history  of  this  metropo¬ 
litan  impost.  Previously  to  this  date,  the  limits  of  the  Edinburgh 
royalty  (the  city)  had  been  extended  at  various  periods,  by  acts  of 
the  letrislature  obtained  for  this  purpose,  and  the  rii^ht  to  levy  the 
annuity  and  other  local  taxes  had  been  co-extended  with  the 
advancinii^  limits  of  the  urban  territory.  In  1809,  parliament  was 
to  be  applied  to  for  a  fresh  extension  of  this  royalty,  the  city 
beiiuj^  at  that  period  in  a  state  of  rapid  increase.  Now'  w’as  the 
chance  of  the  clergy ;  and  now’,  also,  w’as  the  chance  of  the 
council— of  the  clergy,  to  ji^rasj)  an  accession  to  their  w  ealth,  from 
this  fresh  field  (>f  taxation  w’hich  opened  on  their  view’ — and  of 
the  council  to  i^.ither  laurels  for  themselves,  by  adding  yet  greater 
deconitions  to  their  city  from  a  larger  sum,  w’hich  a  little  manage¬ 
ment  might  enable  them  to  obtain  from  an  augmented  excess  of 
this  productive  Annuity  1  ax.  Nothing  is  more  curious,  nothing 
more  humiliating  than  the  management  to  which  the  two  parties 
had  recourse,  on  this  animating  occasion. 

The  clergy  wished  that  with  this  new’  extension  of  the  royalty, 
there  should  be,  as  formerly,  an  extension  of  the  tax  also.  Why 
not !  W  ho  could  object  !  "Fhe  forefathers  of  this  generation  had 
!)een  taxed  for  the  church  ;  and  w  hy  should  it  fare  better  w  ith  th( 
children  than  with  the  fathers  ?  T'hose  now  within  the  Atheniai 
domain  had  been  taxed ;  and  w’hv  should  those  who  w’ere  to  b^ 
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broiujht  in  refuse  to  sliare  iii  the  burdens,  seeing  tliey  were  des- 
tuied  to  sliiire  in  the  iininunities  and  lionours  ?  It  was  not  for  the 
iiuigistrates  to  object.  Tor  themselves,  probably,  they  were  Uixed 
already  ;  and  as  for  the  rest,  the  more  Annuity  the  better  for  the 
beauty  and  the  fame  of  their  dear  city.  So  the  clergy  and  the 
magistrates,  the  churcli  and  the  state,  in  Edinburgh,  hoping  both 
to  gain  at  the  expense  of  the  people,  heartily  agreed  in  this, — 
that  over  the  extended  royalty  there  should  be  diffused  the  bless¬ 
ing  of  an  extended  Annuity  l  ax.  It  could  not  be  imagined,  that 
with  such  parliaments  as  the  period  of  the  French  wai'  produced, 
any  objection,  any  difficulty,  any  question,  could  arise  in  that 
(piarter.  Hut  how  was  the  matter  to  be  managed,  so  that  both 
clergy  and  miigistrates  should  hope  to  gain  ?  The  ecclesiastics  of 
the  (lay  knew  how,  its  far  as  they  were  concerned.  They 
drew  the  section  of  the  proposed  bill  that  related  to  the 
Annuity  Tax  ‘with  cunning  craftiness,’  saith  the  historian  of 
these  transjictions;  in  which,  by  dexterous  arrangement  of  vociibles, 
it  wits  obscurely,  deceptively,  but  effectually  provided,  that  the 
whole  Annuity  Tax — as  well  that  portion  which  should  arise 
from  the  new  and  splendid  territory,  as  that  which  was  collected 
from  the  old — without  any  deduction  whatever,  for  the  decoration 
of  the  city,  or  any  other  purpose,  should  go  to  the  clergy ;  and 
that  in  this  large  fund,  and  certain  others  specified,  not  six 
ministers,  as  the  law  had  hitherto  fixed,  but  all  the  ministers  in 
the  royalty,  should  share. 

rinis  all  the  golden  dreams  of  the  magistracy  touching  this 
new  mine  which  they  hoped  to  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  city 
were  dissolved  in  air.  But  were  the  magistrates  asleep  ?  No, 
they  were  not.  I'hey  thought  with  themselves  that  the  ])repara- 
tion  of  this  clause  was  in  tlie  best  possible  hands.  Would  the 
clergy  of  Edinburgh  do  a  selfish  or  deceptive  thing  ?  Would  they 
deceive  the  magistrates,  for  the  purpose  of  enriching  themselves 
at  the  expense  of  a  fund  of  w  hich  tlie  magistrates  were  the  guar¬ 
dians  ?  Who  would  breathe  such  a  surmise,  or  pollute  his  bosom 
by  harbouring  within  it  the  dark  and  uncharitable  suspicion. 

But  why  were  not  the  people  alarmed  ?  There  was  a  way  to 
prevent  this  too,  and  the  clergy  found  it  out;  for  the  clergy  are 
wise.  Smuggling  was,  at  that  time,  common  in  Scotland ;  and 
in  so  good  a  cause,  the  clergy  judged  that  smuggling,  often  em¬ 
ployed  to  cheat  the  king,  might,  in  this  instance,  be  piously  em¬ 
ployed  to  cheat  the  people.  It  is  well  known,  that  when  any  local 
act  is  to  be  applied  for,  the  standing  orders  of  the  House  of 
Commons  recpiire  that  parties  intending  to  intrcKluce  the  bill 
should  publish  notices  in  the  newspapers,  and  on  the  church 
doors,  specifying  all  the  objects  to  be  embraced  in  the  bill,  and 
that  any  clause  beyond  the  notices  which  finds  its  w’ay  into  the 
bill  is  considered  fraudulent.  Clauses  of  this  kind,  are  called 
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‘sinu^gletl  clauses;’  the  authors  of  them  being ‘smu^lers,’ — 
just  Jis  contraband  articles  are  called  ‘smuggled  goods,’  and  thost* 
who  deal  in  them  obtain  their  name  from  their  vocation.  Notice 
was  given  in  due  form,  that  a  bill  was  to  be  brought  in  for  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  royalty ;  but  no  notice  was  given,  that  a  ‘clause 
was  to  be  inserted  modifying  so  essentially  the  Annuity  ’lax, 
both  as  to  its  amount  and  its  application.  The  bill,  however, 
soon  became  law,  and  the  clause,  too  well  known  in  Kdinburgh 
as  ‘the  smuggled  clause,’  formed  part  and  parcel  of  it. 

Now  came  the  tug  of  war.  With  tlie  authority  of  the  legisla¬ 
ture  on  their  side,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  clergy  would 
allow  tlieir  new  privileges  long  to  slumber.  They  (piickly  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  magistrates  and  council  for  an  augmentation  of  their 
s;ilaries,  which,  at  that  time,  were  at  tlie  moderate  rate  of  t'ddO 
a*year.  fhe  council  sternly  refused  their  recpiest,  little  aware 
of  the  vantage  ground  now  occupied  by  the  petitioners  ;  and  in- 
formeil  them  that,  if  they  chose,  they  might  take  legal  steps  to 
4d)Uiin  redress.  Hash  detiance !  ’I'he  clergy  were  not  slow  to 
aecept  the  challenge.  1  hey  entered  court  manfully;  aiid 
claiuu'd  at  once  I'ToO.  a-vear,  with  £T5.  additional  for  house-rent. 


And  what  pleadings  ensiud  !  ‘  rdl  it  not  in  (lath.’  ’The  minis¬ 
ters  boasted  that  they  had  prepared  the  clause  with  great  care, 
and  by  the  aid  of  legal  advisers;  the  magistrates  protested  that 
they  were  deceived,  that  they  were  altogether  unaware  of  the 
eontents  of  this  ‘  smuggled  clause,’  otherwise,  they  never  would 
have  put  it  into  the  power  of  the  clergy  thus  to  enrich  them¬ 
selves  with  the  spoils  of  the  municipal  bonds,  and  of  the  public. 
It  was  judged  by  many,  tliat  the  court  of  session  would  not  sustain 
the  claim  ot  the  ministers,  and  would  refuse  to  enforce  a  virtually 
illegal  act  ot  parliament.  Hut  the  whole  college  of  justice  were 
specially  exempted  from  the  Annuity  Tax— and,  by  a  majority  of 
one  vote,  the  clergy  triumphed,  leaving  the  gulled  council,  and 
the  lleeced  ])eople,  to  digest  their  common  misfortunes  as  best 
they  might. 

Is  it  wonderlul  that  the  citizens  of  Kdinburgh  should  detest 
this  impost,  and  that  extensive  resistance  should  be  made  to  its 
exaction?  Indeed,  we  only  wonder  at  that  apathy,  that  servile 
deference  to  usage,  that  morbid  love  of  ease,  that  al3sence  of  stern 
and  active  principle,  of  just  and  generous  indignation  against 
iniiiuity  and  fraud,  by  which,  either  within  the  church,  or  without 
its  pale,  this  disgracetul  joke  could  have  been  endured  for  an  hour. 
'!  he  truth  is,  that  resistance,  active  or  passive,  to  the  Annuity 
lax  luLs  been  nearly  uninterrupted  since  its  commencement;  and 
the  hist«>ry  ot  this  resistance,  and  ot  the  means  employed  to  subdue 
it,  is  very  striking  and  instructive.  Kaeh  of  the  rival  parties  who 
have  alternately  enjoyed  iu  has  experienced  great  opposition  to 
its  collection  ;  the  party  exacting  being  always  horror-struck  with 
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the  impiety  and  perversity  of  tlie  wicked  recusants  —and  the  recu¬ 
sants  heini^  not  h*ss  impressed  with  the  tyranny  and  injustice  ot 
their  exactors.  Diirinu;  the  civil  war  and  the  protectorate,  it  w’as 
held  hv  the  Preshy terians ;  and  then  it  l)(»re  very  hard  on  the 
consciences  of  the  Kpiscopalians  to  support  disorderly,  unapostolic 
Preshvters,  and  besides  reduced  them  to  the  hard  necessity  of 
supporting  both  their  own  clergy,  whose  services  they  enjoyed, 
and  those  of  the  favoured  party  from  whose  ministrations  they 
derived  no  benefit.  When  Episcopacy  was  restored  with  Charles, 
and  the  Annuity  restored  to  episcopacy,  what  could  be  more  re¬ 
bellious  and  uny^odly  in  the  eyes  of  Episcopalians,  than  the  refusal 
of  refractory  Ihesbyterians  to  obey  Ciod  and  the  Kini>^  in  sup- 
portinu:  an  apostolical  hierarchy  ?  W  hat  more  horrid  in  the  es¬ 
timation  of  Presbyterians  than  to  uphold  by  their  money  the 
superstitions  of  black  prelacy  ?  And  once  more,  when  the  Stuarts 
fell  never  to  rise  ai>ain,  and  when  episcopacy  fell  finally  in  Scot- 
laml  by  the  revolution,  what  was  so  reasonable  to  the  joyous 
Presbyterians  as  that  all  classes  (»f  the  community  should  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  support  the  divine  ordinance  of  Ih’esbytery  ?  W  hat  so 
inortifyinii^  to  their  fallen  antan^onists,  intoxicated  with  the 
possession  of  power  and  wealth  for  twenty-i  ii>;ht  years,  as  to 
uphold  a  species  of  lay-ecclesiasties,  whom  they  ecpially  hated  and 
despised  ^ 

'ihe  means  employed  to  coerce  payment  were  various.  In 
addition  to  the  ordinary  ex|>edient  of  distraint,  it  was  common  in 
former  times  to  (piarter  soldiers  on  the  disobedient ;  and  to  t(ive 
additional  effect  to  this  punishment,  to  compel  them  to  board  as 
well  as  lodu^e  these  nnceremonious  inmates.  Durinii^  the  two  centu¬ 
ries  of  the  continuance  of  this  impost,  distraint  has  been  the 
coininon  recourse,  —in  some  cases,  incarceration.  'These  distraints, 


as  may  be  supposed,  have  often  produced  expenses  more  than 
ecpial  to  the  sum  distrained  for.  It  will  ^ive  our  readers  some 


idea  of  the  amount  of  iinnoyance  caused  by  these  |)roceedint^s  to 
s|)ecify  a  few  facts.  ‘  Nearly  one-half  of  the  records  of  the  'I'own 
•Council  about  this  jieriod  (after  the  llestoration)  are  filled  with 


•  matters  respectiniLj  the  ministers  and  their  stipends,  their  churches 
•and  sessions,*  says  the  narrator  of  these  events.  ‘  Jiid^int^  from 
‘  the  records,  the  support  of  the  church  appears  to  have  been  ti 


‘source, of  constant  annoyiince,  and  an  intolerable  burden  on  the 
‘  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh,  for  the  last  two  hundred  years  !*  For 
a  lonjr  period  the  tax  was  collected  not  by  the  clergy,  but  by 
the  Council ;  and  althouii^h  the  ('ouncil  were  abundantly  desirous 
that  the  tax  should  be  productive,  for  the^ood  of  tJie  town,  as  well 


as  of  the  ministers,  they  did  not  wish  to  shock  public  feelinj^  by 
unnecess;iry  rit^our  ;  they  did  not  estimate  the  houses  altogether 
at  rack-rent— they  ajave  liberal  exemption  in  cases  of  allowed 
poverty — and  they  rather  reined  ip  than  spurred  on  the  obnoxious 
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prosecutor.  When  the  tax  came  to  be  the  property  ot*  tiie  Clergy 
exclusively,  they  coinplaiiiecl  loudly  of  this  lenience,  and  ur^ed 
the  magistrates  to  greater  severity.  The  magistrates  replied,  that 
such  severity  ‘would  not  be  submitted  to  by  the  inhabitants,’ and 
tliat  they,  if  they  were  still  urged,  ‘  would  no  longer  continue  to 
‘  put  the  Annuity  act  into  execution,  but  shall  leave  it  to  the 
‘  ministers  to  elect  stent-masters  and  choose  collectors  for  thein- 
‘ selves,  in  any  way  they  may  think  proper.’  The  ministers, 
nothing  abashed,  took  the  magistrates  at  their  word,  and  since 
lb20,  ‘  have  become  Ul\  collectors,  receiving  the  whole  produce 
‘  of  the  various  revenues.’  The  result  was  an  increased  activity 
on  the  part  both  of  the  recusants,  and  of  the  clergy  by  their 
agent.  In  1833,  legal  diligence  was  used  against  768  persons, 
upwards  of  706  of  whom  were  exposed  to  a  second  prosecution 
for  expenses;  and  upon  the  whole,  ‘the  expenses  tor  the  }>rose- 
‘“cutions  for  the  recovery  of  the  Annuitv  tax,  during  1833, 
‘‘amounted  to  £1127  3s.  Id.’  Incarceration  was  suhsecpiently 
employed ;  hut  with  so  little  favourable  effect  to  the  clergy,  that 
during  this  year,  (1838)  no  fewer  than  1000  recusants  have  been 
reported  as  simultaneously  exposed  to  the  visiUitions  of  the  law. 
Hut  we  must  (piit  this  narrative.* 

‘  Ab  into  disce  omncs.' 


’I'he  history  of  the  Kdinburgh  Annuity  Tilx,  is  a  liistory,  in 
part'Of  ot  civil  estahlislnnents  of  Christianity,  in  their  mildest 
and  most  reduced  form.  W  hat  is  their  origin  ?  From  beneath, 
not  from  above — the  will  of  man,  not  the  will  of  Christ.  He  lias 
not  invested  his  church,  or  any  section  of  it,  with  a  right  to  employ 
the  secular  arm  to  coerce  a  reluctant  sujiport  of  his  divine  institu¬ 
tions.  No  church,  availing  itself  of  secular  power,  (hire  sav,  ‘the 
‘weapons  of  our  warfare  are  not  carnal?’  They  are  carnal.  ‘  If 
‘  my  Kingdom  wore  of  this  world,  then  w’ould  my  servants  fight.’ 
^  on  fight,  you  unsheathe  the  sword,  and  you  smite  with  it.  S  ou 
pillage  the  property,  you  incarccTate  the  persons  of  men,  of  your 
own  brethren.  Are  these  weapons  given  vou  by  Christ,  or  by 
Ctesar  ?  1‘roin  this  earth-born  influence  what  real  advantages 
d(H*s  the  C’hristian  church  derive  ?  Status  and  emobnnent^  it  w’ill 
l>e  said.  Her  ministers  are  elevated  to  a  higher  grade  in  society 
than  thosi'  unacknowledged  by  the  state — their  income  is  more 
plentiful,  more  secure,  oerived  from  a  more  respectable  source,* — 


o  have  been  iiulchted  h)r  these  tacts  chiefly  to  an  elaborate  aiul 
inlereslmg  tract,  by  an  able  and  excellent  man,  well  known  in  the  Xorthern 
metrojHms,  Ouncan  M‘Faven,  Ks«|.  The  tract  is  cntillcd  ‘History  of  the 
KckisUmce.  to  the  Annuity  Tax,  &c.  From  Authentic  |lh>cuincnts,  Kdin- 
burjrh,  ia:K>.  ^ 
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and  this  thinu:  so  much  valued,  respectability^  is  shared  even  by 
the  lay  members  ot*  tlie  establishment,  whose  j)nstors  the  state 
honours,  who  worship  in  superb  and  venerable  edifices,  and  who 
feel  themselves  associated  with  the  most  wealthy  and  noble  in  the 
land.  W’hether  these  are  advantojijes  which  the  true  disciples  of 
the  Redeemer  will  very  highly  appreciate,  we  leave  to  such  to 
determine.  Supposing  them  to  be  advanttij^es,  are  there  no 
c*oimtervailin^  evils?  t^pheld  by  the  state,  the  Church  necessarily 
becoini's  the  subject  of  the  state;  either  by  express  compact  sur¬ 
rendering  her  natural  independence,  as  Warburton  and  others 
teach,  and  expressly  owninjj^  a  ])arliament,  a  kin^,  a  queen,  as  her 
head;  or  virtually,  though  not  professedly,  becoming  a  creature 
of  the  state,  as  the  hij^hest  le^<il  tribunal  luis  declared  the  Scottish 
church  to  be.  And  what  can  compensate  to  the  church  for  this 
sordid  exchange  of  freedom  for  bondage,  for  this  de^radin^  barter 
of  her  noble  birthright,  this  sacrilegious  surrender  of  the  liberty 
wherewith  Christ  hath  made  her  free.  '^Jlien  see  what  sort  of 
infiuence  descends  from  the  stjite  upon  the  church.  Her  clerj^y, 
very  often  introduced  by  secular  patronati^e  and  favour,  subscribe, 
in  too  many  cases,  doctrines  which  they  neither  teach  nor  believe, 
and  take  the  cure  of  souls  for  a  living.  And  will  such  men,  un- 
jrodly  themselves,  ^uard  the  sanctity  of  the  church  against  the 
intrusion  and  the  influence  of  the  ungodly  ?  In  st<ite  churches 
discipline  is  unknown,  and  the  Christian  profession  cciises  to 
indicate  any  distinction  of  moral  or  religious  value.  In  the  course 
of  events,  difl’erences  must  arise  betwixt  the  church  and  thesUite; 
the  church  must  be  extended,  she  must  have  more  money,  more 
power,  more  abundant  means  of  influencing  the  population ;  sus¬ 
pecting,  scolding,  menacing,  if  her  demands  are  refused;  contriving, 
intriguing,  canvassing,  to  get  friends  in,  and  to  keep  foes  out;  till 
she  alarm  the  state  with  her  power,  and  shake  the  whole  fabric  of 
society  by  the  imperium  in  imperio^  which  that  power  creates.* 
Indeed,  the  principles  of  the  system  wall  not  bear  examination. 
In  spite  of  the  plausibilities  with  wdiich  special  pleading  may 
invest  them,  they  are  palpably  exclusive,  unjust,  harassing  to 
conscience,  at  w^ar  with  freedom.  Perhaps,  however,  in  the 
arrangement  of  means,  a  development  of  the  system,  by  its  opera¬ 
tion  and  eflccts,  is  necessary  to  its  removal.  Society  is  slow  to 
reason  on  principle ;  its  decisions  are  determined  by  facts.  The 
system  must  become  olfensive  and  impracticable  to  statesmen. 


In  tlifsc  contests  with  tlic  secular  antliorities  for  objects  purely  secular, 
clerical  ebaraeter  never  eseanes  intact ;  tbe  eleruy  t(M»  generally,  showing 
more  of  tbe  sellisbness,  cunning,  avarice,  and  pride  of  secular  eccleshistics, 
than  c»f  the  disinUTestedness,  nua  kness,  and  buniility  of  tbe  disciples  and 
servants  of  (’brist.  rnbapy»ilv,  by  such  manifestutions  of  character,  religion 
itself  ic  tbe  chief,  iboiigh  tbe  innocent  suflerer. 
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vexatious  to  si>cietv  at  large,  at  last  irksome  and  intolerable  to  goml 
men  auinected*  with  it,  ere  its  final  downfal  can  be  ijeacefully 
effected.  Bv  such  means,  it  appears  to  us,  providence  is  plainly 
and  rapidly  preparing  the  way  tor  a  better  order  of  tilings  in  this 
country  ;  and  to  the  reflecting  and  the  pious  who  cling  with  over¬ 
whelming  fondness  to  a  state  church  is  emphatically  and  solemnly 
enforcing  the  call,  ‘  (  ome  i>ut  ot  her,  my  jieople.’ 

W'e  must  now  introduce  iuir  readers  to  the  tliscHuirse  of  Dr. 
Brown.  We  understand  that  until  a  recent  date.  Dr.  Brown 
w;ls  in  relation  to  the  Annuity  Tax,  ultra  t  ins,  living  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  taxed  territory.  Circumstances,  however,  led 
him  to  settle  within  these  limits,  and  it  immediately  became  a 
practicjd  question  with  him,  which  side  to  choose.  'To  pay  or  not 
to  pav  ?  was  the  (pu-stion.  lii  the  first  instance  he  resolved  to 
pay:  but  in  order  IcmIo  justice  to  his  own  convictions,  he  puh- 
lisiied  in  the  newspaper  a  species  ot  protest,  to  the  eflect  that  he 
diil  not  pav  the  tax  willingly,  or  from  any  approval  of  it,  but 
Yielded  to  necessitv  alone.  On  a  more  mature  consideration  of 
the  caM*,  however,  he  saw  it  to  be  his  duty  to  advance  a  step 
farther,  to  rast  aside  all  compromise,  and,  knowing  that  he  had 
the  option  of  paving,  or  of  suflering  for  non-pavment,  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  subject  himself  to  the  latter.  This  was  no  unimportant 
ste|)  for  any  man,  particularly  for  a  jiublic  man  to  take  ;  and  Dr. 
Brown  very  distinctly  indicated  the  importance  he  attiiched  to  it. 
At  a  ]>ublic  meeting,  held  in  Kose  Stieet  Clnirch,  on  the  Iflth  of 
October  la^t  ye:ir,  on  the  subject,  we  believe,  of  the  Annuity  T'ax, 
Dr.  Brown  rose,  and,  amidst  the  breathless  silence  of  the  assembled 
nndtitudt*,  uttered,  with  what  eflect  it  is  easy  to  conceive,  these 
memorable  words,  ‘  |  am  the  only  minister  of  the  secession  church 
‘  in  this  city  liable  t(>  be  assessed  tor  the  Annuity  Dix.  I  have 
‘  not  paid  it ;  and,  while  I  retain  my  present  convictions,  1  never 
‘will  pay  it.  In  an  elaborately  ]irepared  paper,  of  which  these 
are  t!ie  first  sentences,  and  which  is  one  of  manv  interesting 
docunuMits  appendi'd  to  these  tiiscourses,  Dr.  Brown  explained  and 
vindicati'd  the  measure  he  had  adopted.  W  e  cannot  aflbrd  room 
tor  this  dociinuMit :  it  may  suflice  to  say,  that  after  stating  his 
principles  respecting  submission  to  the  powers  that  be,  the  duty 
of  paying  tribute  to  whom  tribute  is  ilue,  and  his  cordial  regard 
tor  C  hristian  brethren  connected  with  the  established  church,  he 
declares  his  conviction  of  the  unscriptural,  unjust,  and  injurious 
ihanicter  of  civil  establishments  of  religion,  of  the  imperative 
duU  of  refusing  all  active  su|)port  to  these  institutions,  and  con¬ 
cludes  the  |)aper  with  these  words: 

It  n\n\  Ik*  asked,  then,  why  do  you  not  pay  the  tax  again  uiidcT  a 
mill  Jir  proti'st tor  this  plain  reason,  that  1  am  convinced  from  ex- 
I  Tit  lice  t  lat  a  the  desirable  ends  ot  passive  resistance  have  not  iK'cn 
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in  this  way,  ami  that  a  stnnuxiT  inaiiitistatuni,  Inith  ot*  the  ini- 
(juity  of  the  system,  ami  of  my  ahhorreneeof  it,  is  likely  tolHMmule,  by 
])eriiiittin‘:  those  who  are  unhaj>j>ily  interested  in  the  execution  of  what 
I  account  an  nnjust  hnv,  to  avail  themselves,  if  they  please,  of  what¬ 
ever  powers  the  law  may  jrive  them  to  punish  me  for  my  conscientious 
conviction.  1  consider  it  my  duty  not  only  to  keep  my  o>nscience  void 
of  otfencv,  which  my  public  pri»test  did  :  but  to  do  this  in  the  way  most 
calculated  t»»  j>r(»duce  the  ‘greatest  dejiree  td*  »::t»(»d,  as  well  as  the  least 
dt‘»rree  of  accompanying  evil.  On  these  principU‘s,  I  have  not  |mid, 
and  while  they  continue  unaltered,  I  will  not  pay  the  Annuity  'I'ax. 
Such  is  the  path  which  my  conscientious  convictions  have  chalked  out 
for  me.  I  call  on  no  man  to  follow  me  farther  than  he  is  a  participant 
with  me  t>f  these  convictions.  ‘  Let  every  man  be  fully  persuaded  in 
his  own  mind.  Happy  is  he  who  cmidemneth  not  himself  in  that  thing 
which  healloweth.’ — Notes,  p.  Jlh 

'The  city  was  in  an  uproar.  *  Dr.  Hrown  has  refused  to  pay 
‘the  annuity  tax!  *  was  in  every  one’s  mouth.  'I'lie  wrath  of  the 
cliurch  was  heated  seventold.  Dr.  Hrown,  every  «»ne  knew,  is 
no  common  man.  He  is  an  able  and  eminent  C'hristian  minister. 
He  is  one  t>f  the  Professors  of  ’I'hetilogy  in  the  Institution  of  the 
church  to  which  he  belonos.  He  is  known  nniversaliv  as  a  man 
of  talent,  of  extensive  knowledge,  of  much  erudition,  of  Umg- 
tried  and  consistent  piety;  a  gentleman  withal,  and  so  gentle  ti)o, 
as  rather  to  eschew  than  court  the  storm, — far  fonder  of  the 
pulpit  than  of  the  platform, — fully  more  given  t(»  converse  with 
the  dead  than  with  the  living,  and  just  as  remote  from  the 
character  and  the  vocation  of  the  agitator  and  the  demagogue  (in 
the  t)rt'ensive  sense  of  these  terms)  as  man  can  well  he.  i  le  must 
he,  he  is,  an  intluential  man.  ‘  \\  liat  then  is  to  he  dmie  ? '  was 
the  (piestion.  ‘Shall  we  let  him  alone;  or  shall  we  run  him 
‘down?’  ‘  Unn  him  down  hy  all  means,’  was  the  policy  of  his 
op[»onents, — a  policy,  however,  easier  in  the  adoption  than  the 
execution.  In  the  church  ami  tory  journals,  he  was  denounced 
as  a  rebel  against  C'hrist  and  C’a‘s;ir — against  the  law  of  Cuui, 
and  the  law  of  the  land  ;  and  as  the  patron  of  principles  and  prac¬ 
tices  which  might  soon  convulse  society,  and  deluge  the  country 
with  hlood.  His  scholarship  was  elahorately,  though  anony¬ 
mously  attiickcd;  even  his  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  which  he 
writes  was  (|uestioncd, — with  what  success,  the  curious  and  valn- 
ahlc  documents  and  notes  already  referred  to  will  cnahle  the 
reader  to  judge. 

Amidst  this  activity  of  his  o})poncnts  Dr.  Hrown  did  not  deem 
it  his  du^y  to  sit  with  his  hands  folded.  He  had  ample  resources 
at  command,  and  he  resolvetl  to  avail  himself  of  them.  'Phe  cause 
ot  truth  and  righteousness  was  assailed  through  him,  and  it  was 
incumbent  on  him  to  step  forth  in  its  vindication.  Po  the 
newspaper  attacks  he  replied  in  a  long  and  able  argumentative 
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epistle,  which  properly  ajipears  ainonj?  the  appended  papers; 
but  ns  the  f^eneral  subject  is  so  important,  he  determined  to  de¬ 
vote  two  discourses  to  an  exposition  of  the  passage  Uoin.  xiii.  I, 
which  he  justly  considers  to  be  a  compound  of  ‘  the  faw  of  Chriiit 
‘  resptrfiny  civil  t>bcf lienee^  especially  in  the  payment  of  trihute' 
Into  this  passiiire  Dr.  Ikown  enters  with  ‘^reat  critical  minute¬ 
ness  and  ability.  He  adopts  the  obvious  division  of  the  para¬ 
graph;  considering  the  first  live  verses  as  containing  an  injunc*- 
tion  and  enforcement  of  civil  obedience.  Let  even/  sonl  he  snlf- 
p  et  to  the  hiylar  /Mitrers.  For  there  is  no  power  hut  of  God ;  the 
f)ourrs  that  he  are  ordained  of  God.  Whosixwr,  therefore^  re- 
si  steth  the  /Htwer  resistefh  the  ordinance  of  God :  and  they  that 
resist  shall  receive  to  themselves  damnation.  For  riders  are  not  a 
terror  to  (/(shI  worksy  hut  to  the  evil.  1 1  ill  thou  then  not  he  afraid 

of  the  /sneer  ?  do  that  which  is  (/(shI,  and  than  shall  have  praise  of 
the  same.  For  he  is  the  minister  of  God  to  thee  for  yood.  Fid  if 
thou  do  that  which  is  evil  he  afraid  ;  for  he  heareth  not  the  sword 
in  vain  :  for  he  is  the  minister  of  God,  a  revenyer  to  exeente 
wrath  u}sm  him  that  doeth  evil.  Wherefore  ye  must  needs  he  .sub- 
jeety  not  only  for  wrathy  hat  also  for  conscience'  sake.  From  the 
tw(»  remaining  verses  he  is  led  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ  respect- 
inj5  the  paying;  of  tribute :  FoCyfor  this  cause  pay  ye  trihate  also  : 
for  they  are  Giafs  ministers  attendiny  continually  upon  this  very 
thiny.  Uendery  therefore y  to  all  their  dues  ;  tribute  to  whom  tribute 
is  due ;  custom  to  whom  custom  ;  fear  to  whom  fear  ;  honour  to 
wluun  honour, 

111  examininjr  the  first,  he  sets  aside,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
sense  tfxyoii  to  the  pitssiijre  by  the  friends  of  despotism,  that  kiiii^s 
recH'ive  their  power  immediately  from  God,  hold  it  by  a  tenure 
exclusively  divine,  arc  responsible  for  its  exercise  to  God  .alone, 
and  h.ave  a  rittht  to  demand,  in  the  n.ame  of  Ciod,  an  unlimited 
olicdience  from  their  subjects ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  inter¬ 
pretation  ol  those  who  consider  the  Apostle  «is  enjoiniiiij^  obedience 
on  no  existing  subjects  to  any  existinj^  government,  l)ut,  by  an 
ingenious  al>straction,  describini^  a  jrovernment  vvhich  ou^ht  to  be, 
and  an  obedience  which,  in  such  a  c*ise,  should  be  rendered. 

Avoidiiiii^  Inith  extremes,  he  adopts  the  generally  received  in¬ 
terpretation,— that  the  Apostle,  without  (iefininir  the  limits  of 
civil  authority  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  civil  obedience  on  the 
other,  atfirms  the  duty  ot  obedience  to  the  existing  powers,  and 
enforct's  by  the  strongest  reasons  that  obedience.  On  this  p.art 
ot  the  subject,  no  man  i*;m  sUite  more  clearly  and  solemnly  than 
Dr.^  Brown,  the  right  ot  the  rulers  to  exact,  and  the  duty  of  the 
subjects  to  yield,  obedience.  But  he  fearlessly  institutes  the  in¬ 
quiry,  Are  this  authority  on  the  one  hand,  and  this  obedience  on 
die  other,^  limited  or  unlimited  ^  And  with  all  constitutional 
jurists,  with  all  sound  divines,  with  every  interjireter  of  the 
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sacred  wTitin^s  who  consents  to  obey  this  csinon  of  inter|)retatidii, 
that  the  Bible  is  the  ^reat  interpreter  of  itself,  he  decidedly  an¬ 
swers — the  authority  and  the  obedience  are  limited,  lie  shows 
that  unless  we  elevate  human  authority  unduly,  unless  we  com¬ 
mit  to  civil  rulers  the  control  of  all  moral  duty  and  obligation, 
and  exalt  them  above  all  that  is  called  God  or  is  worshipped, 
in  every  precept  enjoininjr  obedience  by  man  to  man,  there  must 
he  a  limitation,  either  understood  or  expressed.  Sometimes  it  is 
not  expressed,  as  in  the  followinji^  examples:  Wii^es^  submit  your^ 
itehrs  to  your  own  husbands  as  unto  the  Lord  ;  for  the  husltand  is 
tlu'  head  of  the  wife^  even  as  Christ  is  the  head  of  the  church* 
Children^  obey  your  parents  in  at!  things.  Serratits^  obey  in  all 
things  your  masters  according  to  the  fiesh.  The  man  who  would 
expound  these  precepts  without  limitation,  if  he  is  not  a  fool, 
must  be  a  concealed  enemy  of  the  morality,  and  consequently  of 
the  inspiration  and  authority  of  the  Bible.  The  very  same  limit¬ 
ing  principle  must  be  applied  to  the  injunction  of  obedience  to 
rulers.  Is  this  violence  to  the  text?  By  no  means;  the  text 
demands  it.  For,  in  the  first  place,  a  limitation  is  in  reality 
found  in  the  text  itself.  ‘  He  is  the  minister  of  God  to  thee  for 
^giHHl  f  that  is,  he  is  so  in  many  parts  of  his  administration.  But 
if  he  forbade  to  teach  or  preach  in  the  name  of  the  Son  of  Ciod, 
^  aiul  scourged  and  imprisoned  his  servants  in  (»beyin^  the  com¬ 

mand  of  their  Master,  whether  then  was  he  Ciod^s  minister  or  the 
devil’s  I  whether  was  he  enjoining  and  administering  ^ood  or 
evil  ?  whether  was  it  duty  or  sin  to  obey  him  ?  Itulers  are  not  a 
terror  to  goenl  ?rorA.v~that  is  plainly,  only  when  they  sanction,  or 
sufter  jj^ood  works,  not  when  they  interdict  and  punish  their  per¬ 
formance.  Wilt  thou  then  not  Iw  afraid  if  the  power  ?  do  that 
which  is  (jiHHl^  and  thou  shall  have  praise  if  the  same  ;  that  is,  in 
as  far  as  the  ]>ower  approves  of  that  which  is  u^oml,  but  not  cer- 
Uiinly  when  it  unhappily  approves  what  is  evil,  and  condemns 
what  is  ^ood.  Dr.  Brown,  we  think,  should  have  made  this 
limiting;  character  of  the  passaji^e  much  more  prominent  tlian  he 
has  done.  In  the  next  place,  the  limitation  of  obedience  to  the 
civil  powers  is  made  clear  as  with  a  sun-beam,  by  the  whole 
tenor  of  approved  example  on  the  part  of  the  persecuted  in  evil 
days ;  and  by  the  recorded  maxim  of  the  Apostles,  so  plain  in  its 
ow  n  reasonableness  that  the  inspired  men  deem  it  enoup^h-  to  state 
it  even  to  their  enemies.  Whether  it  be  right  in  the  sight  if  God 
to  hearken  unto  you  more  than  unto  God^  judge  ye.  We  ought  to 
obey  God  rather  than  man.  Dr.  Brown  states  three  distinct 
limitations  to  civil  authority — when  it  opposes  the  will  of  God — 
w'hen  it  is  illej^al,  in  regard  to  the  existing  law  of  the  land — and 
when  the  magistrate  transgresses  his  own  province  and  invades 
that  of  God.  The  last,  we  think,  might  nave  been  included  in 
the  first. 
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'riic  socoiul  (lij^'ourst*  is  (iccupiod  with  tlio  quostioii  of  trihuti* ; 
and  here  Dr.  lirowii  adopts  the  proposition  apparently  self- 
evident — tliat  the  paying  of  tribute  is  just  one  form  of  civil  obe¬ 
dience,  a  species  inclu(h*d  in  the  ^eiius.  The  authority  by 
whicli  the  other  laws  of  the  sUite  are  made  and  enforced,  makes 
and  enforces  the  laws  respecting  tribute.  Taxation  is  only  one 
form  of  leii^islation  ;  and  the  ^rmind  of  onr  obedience  to  the  laws 
respectinj^  Uixes  is  the  round  of  onr  obedience  to  all  other  laws, 
'riiere  is  no  |)eculiarity  in  taxation  exempting  it  from  the  condi¬ 
tions  t4>  which  4)ther  departments  of  lej^islatioii  are  subject — or 
the  paying  of  taxes  tViuii  those  conditions  by  which  other  parts  of 
civil  obetlience  must  be  rej^ulated.  If  a  bad  law  is  passed  retpiir- 
in^  me  tt)  do  what  is  wron^,  my  obliiration  to  obey  ceases  in  re- 
j^ard  to  that  law,  because  in  obeyinj;  man  1  should  be  disobev- 
in^  (lod.  So,  if  a  tax  is  imposed  for  a  wicked  object,  my  obli¬ 
gation  to  pay  ceases:  i)ecause  by  |)ayini>^  I  should  be  contributing 
to  an  object  at  variance  with  the  will  of  (iod.  Su|)[)ose  I  lived 
in  a  heathen  country,  and  were  recpiired  by  law  to  conform  to  the 
national  idolatry,  my  obligation  to  obedience  would  in  that  in- 
sUince  be  Mispemled  ;  my  duty  retpiirin^  not  obedience,  but  dis¬ 
obedience.  Hut  were  that  e^overnment  to  abstain  fnun  com- 
mandin^r  ino  to  worship  its  ^rods,  but  to  tax  me  for  the  support  of 
tlie  superstition — tor  the  eri‘ction  ot  the  temple — tiie  decoration 
ot  the  idols — the  purchasing;’  ot  victims  to  be  otVered  at  their 
shrine,  wiudd  not  my  obligation  to  pay  cease  in  like  manner  ? 
Should  I  not  be  as  really  countenancing  and  supporting  the 
idolatry  l>y  payinir  tor  its  maintenance,  from  reu^ard  to  human 
law,  as  it,  trom  detereiice  to  that  law,  I  should  bow  the  knee  to 
the  idol  t  1  he  idol  should  no  more  be  paid  tor  than  worshipped. 
1  he  whole  sluiuld  bt‘  utterly  abolished.  I'he  paramount  authority 
<»t  (lod,  theretore,  which  sets  me  tree  when  I  am  commandiul  to 
W4»rship,  sets  me  tree  when  1  am  commanded  to  pay.  My  virtue, 
in  sucli  trying  circumstances,  consists  in  honourini>;  Clod  rather 
than  inan,  im  matter  tii  what  obhupiy,  what  injury,  even  to  the 
spoilini;  <jt  my  ^4)ods,  the  loss  of  niy  liberty,  or  the  destruction 
ot  my  lite,  my  stedtastness  may  4‘xpose  me.  I'his  is  the  hi^h 
^rtmnd  which  Dr.  Hrown  occupies  and  defends. 

^  1  h<tt  tlu*re  art*  iliiliculties  connected  with  the  subject  n<»  one 
will  deny;  but  they  are  not  insurmountable.  I.  It  inay  be  said, 
it  >ou  object  to  pay  a  tax  imposed  sjieciticallv  tor  a  bad  object, 
how^  Ciin  \oii  Consistently  pay  the  i^encral  taxes,  which  may  be 
{mrtialK  ap|died  to  such  4>bjt*cls?  |o  this  it  may  be  sulhcient  to 
reply,  ihal  the  support  of  trovernment  is  laudable  and  necessary — 
that  security  ot  property,  life,  ami  liberty,  could  not  otl  lerwise  be 
inaintained---that  tor  these  idqects  tribute  is  a  debt  —aiid  that  we 
must  not  retuse  the  wlu»le  on  acisjunt  of  the  inisiipplication  of  a 
jwt,  which  were  obviously  unjust.  Hut  when  a  bad  ol>ject  is 
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iletiiietl,  when  a  tJLX  tor  that  ohjeet  speeitically  is  imposed,  all 
amhijj^iiity  is  removed,  and  we  owe  it  to  ourselves,  to  the  govern¬ 
ment,  and  to  Ctod,  to  keep  ourselves  clear  iu  such  a  matter. 
2.  'I  rihute,  it  has  heeu  said,  is  a  debt ;  aud  as  my  ohliy^ation  to 
l>ay  my  private  debts  is  irrespective  of  the  abuse  which  may  be 
made  of  them  when  paid,  so  my  <»blii»;atiou  to  pay  tribute  is  not 
aflfected  by  the  purposes  to  which  that  tribute  may  be  applied. 
In  the  one  case,  the  creditor,  not  the  debtor,  is  solely  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  abuse  he  makes  of  the  money  paid  to  him ;  and  so  is 
it  in  the  other.  'ITiis  objection,  however,  assumes  that  subjects 
have  no  more  control  over  the  state  than  private  aud  independent 
individuals  have  over  each  other.  Hut,  especially,  it  takes  for 
in*anted  the  v'ery  thini^  to  be  proved,  namely,  that  the  tribute  in 
the  case  supposed  is  really  a  debt.  W  hen  1  pay  a  priv'ate  debt, 
bv  the  very  supposition,  I  owe  it  for  somethinii^  which  1  have  re¬ 
ceived,  or  am  to  receive.  Hy  ecpiity,  or  compact,  the  debt  exists; 
and  all  I  have  to  do  is  to  pay  it.  But  in  the  other  case,  the 
(piestion  is,  whether  the  tribute  be  debt?  Pay  debt  by  all 
means ;  but  ascertain  first  whether  what  yon  pay  be  debt,  espe¬ 
cially  when  yon  are  assured  that  whatsoever  you  pay  is  to  ^o  to 
mischief.  Obedience  to  civil  authority  in  all  lawful  thinu^s  is  a 
debt,  and  as  a  debt  1  pay  it,  but  when  the  state  recpiires  what  no 
state  lias  a  ri^ht  to  demand,  the  doin<i^  of  what  is  evil,  the  debt 
of  civil  obedience  is  not  constituted;  a  false  claim  is  made ;  a 
fictitious  debt  is  created;  when  I  am  told  1  owe  it,  I  am  told  what 
is  not  true ;  when  the  bill  is  ury^ed,  I  have  a  riy^ht  to  dishonour 
if,  by  a  prior  and  a  paramount  huv,  the  state  has  been  denuded  of 
all  rii^ht,  or  rather,  all  ri^ht  has  been  denied  to  the  state,  to  con¬ 
stitute  such  a  debt  auj’ainst  me.  So,  if  I  am  recpiired  to  support 
with  my  money  a  wicked  object,  the  ])ayment  is  not  due ;  I  do 
not  owe  that  debt ;  and  in  refusins^  to  pay  it,  it  is  not  debt  I  re¬ 
fuse  to  pay.  'lin*  law  of  Ciod  renders  it  sinful  in  the  state  to 
impose  or  in  me  to  pay,  in  such  a  case.  8.  Perhaps  the  most 
formidable  objection  remains  to  be  noticed.  It  mav  be  asked, 
w’ho  is  to  jud^e  respectinp^  the  objects  of  taxation  ?  Must  every 
individual  be  left  to  judj^e  for  himself?  In  this  case,  will  not 
the  pretence  of  conscience  be  in  the  mouth  of  every  greedy  mal¬ 
content  ?  Will  not  one  object  to  this  tax,  another  to  that,  a  third 
to  all,  until  the  resources  of  the  state  be  drained,  the  whole  pro¬ 
cess  of  its  administration  suspended,  and  anarchy,  first  witli  its 
luin,  and  next  with  its  iron  despotism,  ensue  ?  To  all  this  it 
may  be  replied,  that  if  this  refusal  on  the  plea  of  conscience  is  to 
be  rejected  for  its  abuse,  ev^ery  tiling  f(oo(l  beinq^  liable  to  abuse, 
may  be  disposed  of  for  the  same  reason — that  if  this  plea  be  in¬ 
valid,  in  req^rd  to  taxation,  it  must  also  be  invalid  in  req^ard  to 
civil  obedience  q^enerally — that  the  jiower  possessed  by  the  state 
to  coerce  and  distrain  is  sufficiently  powerful  to  prevent,  not  per- 
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haps  the  pretence  of  conscicntioiis  ohjections  to  particular  Uixcs. 
hut  the  reduciiij^  of  those  pretences  to  practice— that  when  pas¬ 
sive  resistance  to  any  tax  becomes  ircneral,  it  is  invariably  wronur 
to  impose  it,  and  its  imposition  in  sucii  circumstances  can  only  be 
indicated  on  the  principles  of  tyrannical  despotism— and  tliat  the 
opposite  doctrine,  namely,  that  which  would  exclude  the  con¬ 
scientious  judji^ment  ot  the  individual  from  this  department  of  Ins 
obedience,  is  mischievous  and  degrading,  investing  government 
with  despotic  power,  reducing  the  subject  to  a  mere  macinne, 
which  the  state  may  move  at  its  pleasure,  and  assuredly  prepar¬ 
ing  the  way  for  intolerable  oppression  on  the  part  ot  the  state, 
the  ruin  of  all  that  is  generous,  noble,  and  tree,  on  the  part  ot 
the  people,  and  ultimately  some  violent  re-active  convulsion  to 
break  in  piece's  a  yoke  which  even  men  reduced  to  the  condition 
of  the  brutes  can  no  longer  bear. 

Such,  up<m  the  whole,  are  the  sentiments  which  Dr.  Brown 
advocjites ;  and  his  application  of  these  to  non-payment  ot  the 
Annuity  tax  is  obvious  enough,  lie  believes  that  when  the  civil 
magistrate  legislates  in  religion,  he  stej>s  into  (iod’s  province, 
where  he  must  be  resisted  as  an  intruder,  not  obeyed  as  a  lord. 

1  le  is  persuaded  that  just  .'is  if  the  magistrate  were  to  require 
him  to  ce.'ise  to  be  a  Dissenter  and  to  unite  himself  with  the 
established  church,  he  could  not  obey  him,  the  lord  within  being 
paramount  to  the  lord  w  ithout,  the  Lord  of  heaven  being  superior 
to  the  occupant  of  the  earthly  throne  ;  so  when  he  is  enjoined  by 
this  subordinate  authority  to  support  with  his  money  the  system 
he  condemns,  he  has  the  siime  ansNver — he  is  not  careful  to  obey 
in  this  matter.  The  state  may  arrest  his  property,  it  may  incar- 
cenite  his  person — it  may  do  worse ;  he  quietly  submits  to  the 
wrong.  But  the  authority  of  the  sUite  w’ill  no  more  compel  him 
to  />fi//  than  otherwise  to  act^  in  opposition  to  the  dictates  of  his 
conscience,  and  of  (tod,  who  is  greater. 

\\  e  shall  set  before  our  readers  some  specimens  of  Dr.  Brown’s 
discourses.  'I'he  following  extracts  relate  to  the  obligation  ot 
C'hristians  to  obev  the  jmwers  that  be  in  all  lawful  things,  and 
their  exemption  from  this  obligation  in  things  unlawful. 

‘  With  regard  to  practical  instruction,  it  obviously  teaches  us,  that 
Christians,  in  all  ctuintries  and  ages,  should  respect  and  obey  the  civil 
government  under  which  they  live, — that  a  Christian  who"  folh>ws  a 
ctmrse  whicli  tends  to  anarchy,  acts  a  wicked  as  well  as  an  inconsistent 
and  findish  part — that  no  Christian  is  warranted  to  disturb  a  settled 
civil  giweminent  because  it  is  not,  in  its  form  and  administration,  so 
pXHi  as  he^  could  desire  it — that,  for  exanq)le,  the  Briton  who  glories 
in  the  mixed  government  of  his  countrv,  must  not,  on  going  to 
4\mi*Tica.  conspire  or  rebel  against  its  re]>ublican  institutions — that  the 
American,  who  is  at  least  cKpially  proud  what  he  counts  the  pre¬ 
eminent  frt'edom  of  the  constitution  of  his  countrv,  must  not,  on  com- 
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in^  to  Britain,  either  secretly  or  oj>enly,  seek  to  subvert  its  gi»veriu 
nient — that  neither  of  them  goin^  to  'Furkey  or  to  China,  should  act 
the  part  of  a  ringleader  or  promoter  of  sedition — and  that  all  Chris¬ 
tians,  placed  in  the  siime  circumstances  in  reference  to  the  jjovernment 
under  which  they  live,  as  the  primitive  Christians  were  in  reference  to 
the  Roman  government,  are  bmind  to  act  not  only  tm  the  same  gene¬ 
ral  principle,  but  in  ])recisely  the  same  way.  A  C’hristian  individual, 
or  a  body  of  Christians,  living  under  a  Pagan  or  ^Mohammedan 
government,  are  bound  to  do  all  in  obedience  to  those  governments 
that  their  enlightened  consciences  will  permit.  They  are  (juietly  to 
submit  to  such  sutlerings  as  tlie  government  may  inflict  on  them  for 
their  non-compliance  with  what  they  account  sin  ;  and  they  are  to  do 
nothing  to  unsettle  the  government,  except  by  the  dissemination  of 
tlie  doctrines  and  laws  of  Christ,  which  s(M»ner  or  later  will,  by  their 
mor.il  power,  either  improve  or  destroy  all  the  secular  governments  on 
the  face  of  the  earth. 

4 

‘  ft  is  obvious,  however,  as  we  have  already  seen,  that  the  obliga¬ 
tion  to  obedience  to  any  human  government,  even  to  the  one  expressly 
declared  by  an  apostle  to  be  ordained  <>f  (hul,  has  limits.  ‘  To  pre¬ 
tend,’  says  Ifishop  Ifurnet,  ‘  that  we  owe  our  princes  obedience  with¬ 
out  reserve,  is  ]>rofane  and  impious.  'Fhe  laws  of  Ciod,  the  King 
of  kings,  are  reserves  upon  our  obedience,  to  those  whose  highest 
dignity  it  is  that  they  are  ministers  deputed  by  him.  It  is  a  reproach 
to  all  religion,  and  indeed  a  ])rofessed  throwing  it  otf,  to  any  who  pre¬ 
tend  to  be  Christians,  to  contradict  this  so  flatly  as  to  assert  an  obedi¬ 
ence  to  any  human  authority  without  reserve.  The  more  S(deiniily 
and  publicly  this  is  done,  the  reproach  is  the  deeper.  For  it  is  the 
open  preferring  'the  creature’  to  'the  Creator,  (iod  blessed  for  ever.* 
Subjects  are  only  bound  t(»  render  to  princes  what  is  theirs  ;  that  is, 
the  rights  vested  in  them  by  law,  custom,  and  constitution,  and  no 
nnire.  And  if  we  are  only  bound  to  render  them  what  is  theirs,  then 
if  they  should  demand  what  is  not  theirs,  but  is  by  the  most  strict 
possible  provisions  still  ours,  such  as  the  liberty  of  our  person,  the 
propt‘rty  of  our  estates,  and  the  observance  of  our  laws,’  (the  good 
bishop  might  have  added,  our  conscientious  convictions,  and  our  im¬ 
mortal  hopes,)  ‘  we  are  certainly  not  bound  to  render  them  these,  be¬ 
cause,  in  a  constitution  like  ours,  no  prince  can  call  them  his.  We 
may  preserve  them  as  from  robbers,  so  from  all  illegal  and  violent  in¬ 
vasion.  Warrants  and  commissions  in  such  cases,  are  null  and  void  of 
themselves.’ 

'  But  let  us  examine  a  little  more  closely  the  extent  of  the  limits 
within  which  submission  to  our  government  or  to  any  g4)vernment  is 
obligatory.  The  existence  of  such  limits  will  scarcely  be  denied  in  .so 
many  words  in  our  times.  And  first,  then,  it  is  obvious  that  no  civil 
enactment  can  ever  make  void  the  laws  of  God— can  ever  make  that 
sin  which  He  makes  duty,  or  that  duty  which  He  makes  sin.  If  the 
government  were  requiring  its  subjects  (as  some  of  its  subordinate 
agents,  not  long  ago,  did  in  a  foreign  country,  and  unhappily  had  their 
conduct  sanctioned  by  the  commander- in -chief  and  a  majority  in  the 
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House  of  (’oinnions)  to  take  a  part  in  idolatrous  worship,  they  not 
onlv  are  not  hound  to  obey,  hut  they  are  hound  to  disol)oy  sueli  a 
couiinand.  I’ldess  a  clear  case  oi'  necessity  can  he  made  out,  I  do  not 
see  how  a  (’hristian  soldier  can  obey  a  command  to  "o  to  drill  on  the 
Lord’s-dav.  Should  the  government  enjiace  in  the  ]'rosecution  of  en- 
lerprizes  opposed  to  the  law  of  (iod,  and  recpiire  niC  directly  to  sup¬ 
port  them,  1  am  IkiuihI  to  refuse.  Sluuild  they  eujrace  directly  in  a 
trade,  which  thev  t<»o  loiiir  sanctioned,  and  send  our  ships  of  war  as 
slavers,  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  would  it  he  consistent  with  my  duty  to 
serve  as  a  sailor  aboard  these  ships,  or,  which  as  we  will  by  and  by 
see  comes  to  the  same  thin*:,  pay  a  tax,  levied  avowedly  for  the  purpose 
of  support  injx  this  service?  If  ^mvermmmt,  in  makinjx  and  executinir 
laws  in  reference  to  the  church  ot  which  Jesus  (’hrist  is  sole  Lord  or 
Kill",  usurp  his  place,  can  any  (’hristian  takiu"  this  view  of  the 
government’s  conduct,  actively  suipport  such  an  usurjiatiou  ?  ^\nd 
what  other  view  can  an  enli"htened  (  hristian  take  of  it  ?  Is  not 
Jesus  (’hrist  the  sole  Kin"  and  Head  of  his  cliurcli  ?  Who  has  riirlit 
to  legislate  in  her,  or  ahont  her,  but  himself?  To  whom  has  he  di'le- 
pited  the  ])ower  "iven  to  him  by  the  Father?  (’an  a  (’hristian  sately, 
or  in  anv  way,  show  his  approbation  of  a  princi])h*,  nhich  is  indeed 
the  soul  of  ‘the  Man  of  Sin’ — of  a  system  the  very  foundation  of  which 
is  ])ermittini»  human  authority  to  take  the  ])lace  of  the  authority  ot 
(’hrist — by  addin"  to,  and  takiii"  from  his  institutiiius  ?  ’ — pj>.  40 — 44. 

The  followinir  is  the  only  other  passjiii^e  we  can  afford  room  for. 
It  relates  to  the  limitations  of  the  law  of  tribute. 


‘  4'he  pnestions — Whether  this  precept  to  ])ay  tribute,  as  addressed 
to  the  Homan  (  hrist ians,  had  anv  limits  ;  and  if  it  had,  wliat  were 
they,  come  ni>w  to  be  considered.  The  thoui»ht  that  first  su""ests 
itself  to  the  mind  reflectiii"  on  this  subject  is,  that  payment  of  tribute 
bein"  just  one  of  the  innumerable  forms  of  civil  obedience,  particn- 
larizetl  in  the  passa"e  bebire  us,  for  reasmis  which  have  been  already 
assi"ned,  must  share  in  the  limitations  which,  in  a  former  ])art  of  this 
discourse  we  have  slmwn,  char;’ct(*rize  the  wlnde  class  of  dutiis  to 
which  it  helon"s  ;  and  this  conclusion  is  stren"thened,  bv  perceiviii" 
that  the  other  particular  precepts  specified  aloii"  with  it,  all  of  them  re- 
(piire  limitation.  It  is  only  within  certain  limits  that  we  are  to  fear  or 
honour  any  hnman  beiii",  liowever  dignified  and  ]>owerful.  Tliese 
consideratitms  will  "o  far,  I  think,  to  settle  the  (piestion  with  every 
unprejudiced  imjuirer,  and  induce  him  to  proceed  immediatelv  to  en¬ 
deavour  to  ascertain  what  are  the  limitations,  about  the  existence  of 
which  he  can  have  no  doubt. 

It  stH'ins,  however,  to  be  held  as  somethin"  like  an  ethical  axiom 
with  many,  that  this  precept  about  tribute-paviu"  has  no  limits  ;  and 
it  has  Wn  oravely  arpied,  that  the  circumstance  of  its  beiii"  sin"U'd 
out  fn»m  union"  the  endlessly  diversified  forms  of  civil  obedience,  and 
miule  the  subject  of  au  express  statute,  proves  this.  The  reason  why 
such  prominence  is  "iven  by  the  apostles  to  tribute-paviii"  has  already 
hetni  Htnted.  It  must  strike  every  |H*rson,  that  if  the  a|>ostle,  in  speci- 
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tvin^  tribute-pavinjj,  had  intended  to  teach  that  the  limitations  which 
attach  to  other  tonns  of  civil  obedience  were  inapplicable  to  it,  he 
would  have  distinctly  said  so,  and  not  have  left  the  ])recept  in  refe¬ 
rence  to  expression,  exactly  tai  a  level  with  a  prece])t,  which  all  mnv 
admit  requires  to  be  understotxl  with  exce])tions.  Besides,  trilmte- 
pavin^  does  not  stand  out  cpiite  so  sinixlv  as  has  been  supposed. 
There  are  honour  and  fear  ;  and  surely  these  sentiments,  without 
limit,  are  not  due  to  any  created  beini;. 

*  Still,  however,  we  do  not  deny,  that  the  ]>recept  as  t(»  tribute- 
pay  in**  may  be  without  limit:  all  we  say  here  is,  this  does  m»t  ]>rove  it 
t(»  be  so.  If  it  be  nidimited,  which  certainly  is  a  very  improbable 
hvpothesis,  this  must  arise,  not  <mt  of  its  ijeneral  nature,  as  civil  obe¬ 
dience,  l)ut  out  of  somethin*;  which  is  jiecidiar  ti»  it,  as  tribute-]>ayin‘;. 
There  are  (»nly  two  conceivable  causes,  in  the  absence  of  a  distinct  de¬ 
claration  of  the  law-ijiver,  which  could  »;ive  this  idiosyncrasy  l(»  this 
particular  form  (»f  civil  obedience :  either  that  the  [)artin*;  with  money 
is  not  in  itself,  properly  speakin*;,  a  moral  act — or,  that  supposin*;  it  to 
be  in  itself  a  moral  act,  if  performed  voluntarily,  the  compulsory 
character  of  the  exaction  strips  it  of  its  morality.  Neillier  of  these 
views  of  tlie  case,  and  I  can  conceive  of  no  third,  is  at  all  tenable. 

‘  Bartinu:  with  money  stands,  with  repird  to  morality,  on  a  level, 
neither  hi*rher  nor  lowiT,  with  all  other  external  acts.  \"iewed  apart 
from  the  principles  (»f  the  intelHjxent  moral  a^ent  w1m»  ])erforms  them, 
they  have  no  morality.  To  walk  to  the  heathen  tem])le — to  lay  in¬ 
cense  on  the  heathen  altar,  viewed  as  mere  external  acts,  are  just  as 
little  moral  or  immoral  as  the  partin*;  with  money,  "i'o  walk  tt>  a  hea¬ 
then  temple  and  burn  incense  on  an  idol’s  altar,  is  disobedience  just 
from  the  state  of  the  mind  of  him  who  does  it — from  what  must  be 
the  stale  of  mind  in  any  sane  man  who  does  it ;  and  exactly  in  the 
siune  way,  ])artinix  with  money  voluntarily  for  what  1  know  or  believe 
to  be  wron*;,  is  just  as  obviously  immoral, — immoral  tor  the  same  rea¬ 
son,  as  employin*;  any  other  set  of  means,  over  which  I  have  the  control, 
in  the  same  way. 

‘  But  admittin*;  all  this,  it  has  been  said  that  the  comjmlsory  cha¬ 
racter  ol  tribute  strips  it  of  its  moral  character  in  i)ne  way,  and  invests 
it  with  amoral  character  in  another.  Here  is  an  object  to  which  I 
could  not  voluntarily  contrd)ute  without  sin  ;  but  (lod  has  ^iven  ano¬ 
ther  ])arty  authority  to  imj)ose  tribute  on  me,  and  he  has  power  to 
compid  nu*  t<»  make  ])ayment :  so  that  whatever  be  the  object,  I  have 
no  concern  with  it,  while,  from  the  divine  command,  it  is  my  duty  to 
make  the  recpiired  ])ayment.  Now,  in  the  lirst  place,  we  have  to  re¬ 
mark  here,  that  in  takin*;  for  jiranted  that  (iod  gives  lf»  the  magistrate 
the  right  t<»  impose  tribute  f(»r  whatever  ])urpose  he  pleases,  the  ])re- 
mises  are  made  to  contain  the  very  ctniclusion  to  be  drawn  from  lliem 
— a  cemvenient,  but  not  a  very  rejmtable  mode  of  arguing;  ami,  in  the 
second  place,  that  compnlsoriness  is  not  a  quality  peculiar  to  tribute¬ 
paying — it  belongs  to  all  acts  of  civil  obedience  ;  the  very  ])rinciple  of 
civil  government  being  force.  If  a  Christian  was  commanded  to  pay 
a  tax  for  the  support  of  idol  worship,  the  very  saim;  power  that  wa.s 
ready  to  punish  liim  if  he  did  not  do  it,  was  e<pially  ready  to  be  put 
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forth  agaiiwt  him  for  refusing  to  go  to  the  temple  and  worship  ;  and  if 
the  compulsory  nature  of  the  requisition  is  a  gotnl  reason  for  complying 
with  the  first,  it  would  be  ditficult  to  see  why  it  should  not  he  a  good 
excuse  for  comj)lving  with  the  second.  If  actual  absolute  force  were 
employed  in  either  case,  then  indeed  the  moral  character  of  the  acts 
wouhl  he  lost,  obliterated,  destroyed  ;  for  in  that  case  the  man  would 
cease  to  he  an  actt»r  and  become  a  sufferer.  It  appears,  then,  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  tribute,  to  take  it  out  of  tlie  general 
categorv  of  forms  of  civil  obedience  ;  there  is  nothing  to  make  the  pre¬ 
cept’s  having  limitation,  an  impossible  thing.’ — pp.  (hi — (ilk 

We  regret  that,  without  unduly  prolongin^^  this  article,  we 
cannot  go  fartlier  into  an  examination  of  these  valuable  Dis¬ 
courses,  an<l  the  valuable  Apj)endix  to  which  we  have  repeatedly 
alluded.  We  regret  that,  for  the  same  reason,  we  cannot  exa¬ 
mine  some  replies  whicli  the  Discourses  have  already  called  forth. 
Of  these  the  chief  are  the  Letters  of  Robert  Haldane,  Ks(j.,  to 
whose  attacks  on  Dr.  Brown  indeed,  immediately  after  his  ro- 
fiisid  to  |)ay  was  made  j)uhlic,  we  believe  we  are  indebted  for  the 
Discourses  themselves.  'Hie  letters  of  Mr.  Haldane  have  been 
published  at  a  chea]>  rate  by  the  friends,  we  understand,  of  the 
national  church,  with  whom  (strange  coincidence  enough)  Mr. 
Haldane  acts  as  an  ally.  W  e  flatter  ourselves  that  the  leading 
ohjections  to  Dr.  Brown’s  opinions  advanced  by  Mr.  Haldane 
have  been  anticipated  in  the  preceding  paragraphs.  Mr.  Haldane 
is  not  the  man  to  stick  at  trifles;  he  goes  right  sweepingly  to 
work :  pay  in  every  instance,  no  matter  for  what  object  the  state 
demands  your  money,  oidy  pay,  is  his  doctrine ;  and  do  it  cheer¬ 
fully,  otherwise  you  r(*bel  against  (lod  !  Dr.  Brown  had  referred 
to  .luggernaut,  and  had.  said,  that  if  a  tax  were  imposed  by 
pivernment  tor  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  obscene  and 
blmuly  rites  ot  that  idol,  ‘a  CMiristian  must  do  violence  to  every 
‘  principle  ot  his  luwv  nature,  and  crucifv  every  holy  aflectiou,’ 
ere  he  could  bring  himself  to  pay  that  imjiost.  l^it  Juggernaut 
himsi'it  does  iu»t  scare  Mr.  Haldane.  ‘  Sorry  reasoning,’  he  ex¬ 
claims.  ‘  In  giving  the  money  enjoined,  he  has  not  to  crucify 
‘  one  holy  affection.’  (W’hat  sort  of  affections  must  Mr.  Hal¬ 
dane  deem  holy  ‘  He  gives  it  cheerfully,’  (mark  the  assump¬ 
tion)  if  is  the  will  of  his  (rod  to  obty^  W’hile  w’ith  his 

‘  whole  heart  he  abhors  the  w  icked  purpose  to  w  hich  it  is  ap- 
‘  pointed.  .  .  .  'riie  money  paid  in  tribute  is  not  his  own,  but  is 
‘in  toll  the  property  of  those  to  wJiom  it  is  appointed  to  be  paid. 

‘  C*ml  has  taken  it  from  him;*  (w’hat  (iod  the  holy  and  righte¬ 
ous  (hni  of  heaven?  or  the  god  of  this  world  for  one  of  his 
idols  ‘and  he  ought  not  oidy  accpiiesce,  but  to  rejoice  in 
‘  complying  with  (.hwl’s  ap|Huntments.’  But  a  child  must  answ  er, 
M  this  (u^t  s  nppidutnu  nt  ^  Clod  does  not  appoint  me  to  irorship 
the  idol,  in  olH*dience  to  the  magistrate,  even  when  he  requires 
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iiie  to  obey  ibe  iiiaj^istrate  who  ileinaiids  that  worship ;  neither 
does  (»od  require  me  to  jioy  for  the  idol  worship,  when  ho  eom- 
inands  to  ^ive  tiihute  to  tlio  maj^istrate  who  enjoins  this  pay¬ 
ment.  Both  have  the  same  limitations.  \o  one  actpiainted  with 
Mr.  Haldane's  tone  of  writing  will  expect  much  of  the  attractive 
in  his  pa^es.  In  this  instance  he  is,  Me  fear,  alike  remote  from 
the  calm  dii^iiity  of  literary  or  philosophic  inquiry,  and  from  the 
candour  and  charity  which  relii'ion  prescribes.  He  is  petty, 
waspish,  intolerant.  You  are  not  wronjj^  only  in  that  tiling  in 
which  he  difters  from  you ;  you  are  hostile  alike  to  relij^ion  and 
good  government ;  you  subvert  all  things ;  you  rebel  against 
your  country  and  God,  and  should  be  dealt  with  accordingly.  He 
judges  that  Dr.  Brown  should  be  forthwith  placed  under  the  ban 
both  of  the  church  and  of  the  state.  ‘  He  is  deserving  of  eccle- 
‘  shistical  rebuke,  while  at  the  same  time  his  allegiance  to  the 

‘  government  of  his  country  is  justly  liable  to  impeachment . 

‘Others  more  ignorant  ami  less  prudent  than  himself  may  he  em- 
‘  boldened  by  his  dereliction  of  duty  to  assume  a  still  more  de^ 

‘  cided  attitude  of  insubordination,  and  thus  occasion  scenes  of 
‘  murder  and  bloodshed,  such  as  those  with  which  the  Siime  line 
‘  ot  conduct  has  already  desolated  Ireland.’  It  is  good  for  Dr. 
Brown  that  Mr.  Haldane  is  imbecile,  and  that  statesmen  are 
more  merciful  than  this  aged  Ba|>tist  Dissenter.  We  believe 
him  to  be  a  disciple,  but  we  fear  he  has  not  purged  himself  of 
the  perilous  ambition  to  command  fire.  Old  as  he  is,  he  v\'ill 
excuse  us  for  very  humbly  recommending  to  him  a  renewed 
study  of  Luke  ix.  oi — .50. 

The  question  which  Dr.  Brown  has  thus  contributed  to  ob¬ 
trude  on  the  Ikitish  public  is  of  peculiar  importance  at  this  hour; 
and,  on  this  account,  we  strongly  recommend  his  work  to  the 
careful  perusal  of  our  readers.  In  a  period  of  national  repose, 
when  all  things  continue  as  they  were,  and  no  one  is  bold  enough 
to  propose  any  practical  change  of  importance,  principles  and  dis¬ 
cussions  hostile  to  national  usages  jire  mere  theories,  w’ith  which 
a  few  speculative  minds  are  permitted  harmlessly  to  amuse  them¬ 
selves,  but  which  are  not  meant  to  accomplish  any  thing  of  mo¬ 
ment.  It  is  otherwise  now.  d'he  present  is  a  season  of  change, 
and  opinions  produce  measures.  \Ve  not  only  think  wdiat  should 
be  done,  but  we  venture  to  set  about  the  doing  of  it,  old  usage 
notwithstanding.  W’e  attempt  improvements.  Our  old  marshes 
are  draining — our  stiignant  lakes  are  finding  outlets — the  issues 
of  our  fountains  are  guided  into  channels;  and,  through  the  power 
thus  ac(piire(f  machinery  is  worked,  by  which  results  the  most 
imp<»rtant  to  the  whole  condition  of  society  are  j»rogressively  ob- 
Uiined.  Dr.  Brown  has  done  much  to  cut  a  new  channel,  or  to 
clear  an  old  one,  to  pour  a  stream  oi  no  mean  influence  into  the 
channel  he  has  prepared,  and  to  give  an  addititmal  impulse  to  a 
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very  active  machinery  which  the  wise  welcome,  tliough  die  old 
fraint  men  would  gladly  break  it  in  pieces,  if  they  could,  la 
trutli,  the  influences  now  at  work  in  Britain — not  agiiinst  die 
church  of  Christ,  as  the  friends  of  abuses  talk, — but  against  the 
coercive  support  of  a  church  by  civil  law,  luul  the  intrusion  of  the 
civil  power  into  a  province  placed  by  GikI  beyond  its  jurisdiction, 
are  many  and  strong.  The  majority  by  far  of  the  inhabiuints  of 
the  United  Kingdom  are  unconnected  with  the  Established 
churches,  a  fact  which  is  pressing  more  and  more  heavily  every 
day  on  the  minds  of  considerate  statesmen — the  numbers  of  those 
within  the  established  churches  who  are  hostile  to  exclusive  piivi- 
leges,  and  are  now  heartily  willing  that  their  party,  on  the  ground 
of  justict',  should  alunulon  these*  privileges,  and  support  their  own 
institutions  by  their  own  e*xertiuns,  as  their  dissenting  brethren 
have  always  done,  are  rapidly  incre'asing — the  conviction  that  re*- 
ligion,  in  place  of  losing  by  its  disconnexion  with  the  state*,  tuid 
its  separation  from  the  influence  of  stati*-jobbing  and  patronage, 
would  gain  incidculably,  is  irresistibly  making  way — the  inipo>si- 
bility  of  moving  onwards  in  a  course  of  wise,  just,  and  peaceful 
legislation,  with  the  whole  weight  of  the  churches  acting  on  the 
wheel  like  liwk-drags,  is  seen  and  felt  bv  the  nation — the  factious 
2e»al  of  ecedesiiLstics,  their  fantastic  pretensions,  their  obsolete 
arrogiince,  their  insiitiable  cravings  from  the  treasury  of  the 
countrvt  have  now  become  oflensive  and  insufl’crable.  riiese 
and  oilier  influences  now  in  progress  are  very  strong.  But  should 
a  new  moral  influence  accumulate  in  British  society — should  the 
question  be  instituted  extensively,  ‘  Are  we  at  liberty  to  contii- 
bute  by  Uix,  rate,  or  tithe,  to  the  support  of  an  institution  at  war 
with  the  w  ill  of  Ciod  ^  *  and  should  the  result  of  that  inquirv  coin¬ 
cide  with  that  at  which  Dr.  Brown  has  arrived— should  the  p;is- 
sivc  resisuince  of  quiet  quakerisni  become,  we  s;iy  not  universiil, 
or  even  general,  but  very  extensive  in  the  country,  running 
through  the  ranks  of  the  l*)issenleis  in  Scotland,  and  of  the  non¬ 
conformists  in  England,  a  power  which  we  cannot  estimate  would 
thus  be  added  to  those  already  acting  in  the  cause  of  religious 
liberty,  the  holy  and  indomitable  spirit  of  the  ancient  martyrs 
wroula  thus  animate  and  impel  the  host,  the  moral  struggle  would 
soon  be  ended,  and  a  glorious  victory  be  secured. 
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are  few  men  who  have  studied  the  Greek  drama  more 
■  dccidv  tlian  Mr.  Talfourd,  and  fewer  still  who  liave  so 
thorou^ldy  imbibed  its  spirit.  This  is  the  second  attempt  he  has 
made  to  introduce  amongst  us  a  species  of  compi>sition  bearing  in 
miinv  respects  a  close  resemblance  to  the  ancient  traujedy  ;  at  all 
events  imbued  throuijhout  with  a  classical  spirit.  It  is  true  there 
are  certain  innovations  made,  without  which  such  composi¬ 
tions  could  not  be  accommodated  to  modern  tastes  at  all.  There 
is,  of  course,  no  chorus  the  piece  is  divided  into  Acts  and 
Scenes.  Little  as  there  is  in  the  ‘Athenian  Captive*  of  the  ex¬ 
hibition  of  /o?Y,  (the  staple  source  of  interest  in  the  modern 
drama,)  there  is  more  of  it  in  Mr.  Talfourd’s  tragedy  than  can  bt^ 
found  in  the  most  celebrated  remains  of  the  Circcian  drama.  Its 


general  aspect,  however,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  is  Cirecian ;  it  is 
soil!  the  simplicity  of  the  fable,  in  the  fewness  of  the  incidents,  in 
the  dipiity  of  the  characters  and  passions  represented  to  us,  in 
the  scope  that  is  ^iven  to  the  utterance  of  lofty  and  noble  senti¬ 
ment,  and  we  may  add  in  the  severity  of  taste,  and  the  elepince 
of  diction  and  style,  by  which  it  is  generally  marked ;  although 
we  must  i'onfess,  tlmt  here  and  there  the  style  appears  stiff  and 
laboured  :  there  is  a  want  of  ease  and  flexibility.  *l  his  fault,  how¬ 
ever,  is  only  occasional. — 'Fhe  story  also  is  Circcian  ;  this  indeed 
follows  as  a  maiter  of  course,  for  it  would  be  impossible  to  con¬ 


struct  a  drama  so  nearly  approachinir  in  spirit  to  the  ancient 
inoilels,  out  of  the  materials  which  modern  life  and  manners  sup¬ 
ply,  without  doinu^  violence  to  all  our  associations,  and  risking 
the  introduction  of  the  most  palpable  inconu;ruities. 

'Fhe  plot  which,  as  we  have  represented,  is  extremely  simple 
and  inartificial,  is  soon  told.  Creon,  the  aged  king  of  Corinth,  is 
engaged  in  war  with  Athens,  llis  (jueen,  Ismene,  descended  of 
the  royal  blood  of  Theseus,  had  been  carried  ott*  from  Athens  long 
before  by  a  band  of  C*orinthian  maniuders.  Her  beauty  had  niised 
her  to  share  the  throne  of  CVeon ;  but  the  sj>lendours  of  this 
situation  do  not  in  the  slightest  degree  mitigate  the  pangs  of 
captivitv,  and  she  considers  all  the  grandeur  by  which  she  is  sur¬ 
rounded  as  but  the  tnippings  of  a  gilded  servitude.  Cherishing 
perpetual  recollections  of  that  illustrious  city,  which  seems  to 
have  been  above  all  other  cities  capable  <»f  inspiring  her  children 
with  a  trul\\/r7fV//  reverence  and  love  ; — indulging  in  bitter  regrets 
of  her  lost  heritage  and  birth -right  of  freedom,  she  meditates  schemes 
of  vengeance,  and  patiently  awaits  some  iipportunity  W'hicli  shall 
enable  her  to  realize  them.  Creon  has  two  children  by  a  former 
<|ucen,  Hyllus  and  CVeusi,  two  chariicters  conceived  and  sketched 
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with  a  truly  Grecian  spirit  of  delicacy  and  loveliness.  Creusa  is 
almost  as  beautiful  a  vision  as  the  Antigone  of  iSophocles.  Hyllus, 
chafing  at  some  taunts  of  Ismene  (who  was  ever  seeking  by  such 
means  to  inflame  the  passions  of  the  royal  house  of  Corintli), 
rushes,  though  a  mere  stripling,  into  the  battle  with  tlie  Athenians ; 
engages  with  a  distinguished  Athenian  warrior  luuned  Thoas  who, 
after  striking  him  down,  spares  his  life  from  a  sentiment  of  gene¬ 
rosity  and  in  admiration  of  his  courage.  The  forbearance  of 
Thoas  however,  leads  to  his  own  capture;  and  being  brought  to 
Corinth,  though  his  life  is  spared  by  the  intercession  of  llyllus 
and  Creusa,  he  is  doomed  to  put  on  the  garb  of  servitude  and 
descend  to  the  condition  and  tasks  of  a  slave.  The  proud  spirit 
of  tlie  Athenian  chafing  under  these  indignities,  mourning  over 
his  freedom,  and  the  loss  of  that  still  dearer  glory  for  whicli  from 
his  earliest  youtli  he  had  so  earnestly  panted,  is  well  described. 
While  a  slave,  he  a  second  time  saves  the  life  of  llyllus,  and  by 
his  nobleness  and  magnanimity,  wins  the  afifections  of  Creusa. 
Cnder  such  circumstances  he  has  a  fair  prospect  of  regaining  his 
freedom,  but  Ismene,  w'ho  sees  in  him  only  the  instrument  of  her 
long  desired  revenge,  artfully  procures  from  his  enemies  the 
must  ignoble  treatment.  She  takes  delight  in  multiplying  the 
indignities  thrown  upon  him,  for  the  purpose  of  exasperating  his 
spirit  and  exciting  within  him  the  thirst  of  vengecUice.  She 
extorts  from  him  a  solemn  promise  of  an  interview  on  the  very 
night  on  wdiich  Creusa  appears  to  him  in  his  solitary  imprison¬ 
ment,  with  the  offer  and  the  means  of  freedom.  He  pleads  his 
plighted  w’ord  to  Ismene,  and  while  they  are  debating  the  matter, 
the  summons  comes.  Ismene  now"  reveals  her  purposes  of  ven¬ 
geance,  but  Thoas  magnanimously  rejects  every  scheme  which 
requires  for  its  accomplishment  secret  violence,  blo<Hlshed,  or 
treachery.  In  the  course  of  the  dialogue,  Ismene  discovers,  but 
without  imparting  the  secret  to  him,  that  Thoas  was  tlie  infant 
ciiild  whom  she  had  left  amidst  the  blazing  rafters  of  her  Athenian 
dwelling  when  she  wus  sw’ent  into  captivity  in  a  foreign  land. 
She  then  contents  herself  with  effecting  her  purposes  without  his 
cogniziuice — by  his  blind  and  involuntary  concurrence.  She 
shows  him  how'  to  effect  his  escape ;  she  tells  him  he  must  pass 
throu|fh  a  cerUiin  chamber,  and  she  exacts  from  him  the  promise 
that  it  any  one  shall  oppose  his  passage  as  he  steals  through,  in 
tlie  darkness,  he  will  strike  him  dow’ii  with  his  dagger.  That 
chamber  is  die  chamber  of  Creon.  As  Thoas  passi‘s  through 
it,  the  nuHuirch,  roased  by  the  noise  of  footsteps,  stretches  out  his 
liand  to  arrest  the  intruder.  A  single  blow  of  the  Athenian’s 
'l^ger  at  once  dis}>:Uches  him.  The  whole  conception  anil 
spint  of  tills  part  of  the  play  is  thoroughly  Grecian. 

1  him  makes  his  escape  from  the  palace  and  city,  and  rejoins  the 
Athenian  camp:  stung,  however,  with  remorse  at  die  hideous  recol- 
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lections  of  the  murderous  deed  he  had  committed.  Here  he 
meets  with  the  exiled  Hyllus,  and  learns  by  his  answers  to  certain 
questions,  the  full  extent  of  that  calamitous  crime  into  which  he 
had  been  so  artfully  betrayed ; — that  the  fatal  chamber  was  the 
chamber  of  Creon,  and  that  he  had  thus  murdered  the  father  of 
his  friend  Hyllus,  and  of  his  more  than  friend,  the  younj^  Creusa. 
From  the  madness  of  remorse,  he  is  transiently  roused  by  the 
si{(ht  of  his  countrymen  in  arms,  and  by  the  visions  of  military 
glory.  He  leads  on  the  hosts  of  Athens,  plans  the  attack,  ob¬ 
tains  a  complete  victory  over  the  enemy,  and  conducts  them  to 
Corinth  in  triumph.  Here  the  transient  excitement  of  battle 
ends.  The  momentary  illusion  of  triumph  vanishes.  A 
sad  interview  with  Ismene,  who  fills  up  the  measure  of  his 
horrors  by  disclosing  the  relation  in  which  he  stands  to  her,  awaits 
him.  The  dialogue  is  well  sustained,  and  chanicterized  by  all  the 
appropriate  graces  of  the  dramatic  style.  It  is  followed  by  a  brief 
interview,  still  more  touching,  with  the  heart-broken  Creusa. 
While  the  dialogue  with  Ismene  is  proceeding,  Iphitus,  a  priest 
of  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  enters  and  summons  them  to  the  inves¬ 
tigation  of  Creon’s  murder,  announcing  that  till  the  discovery  and 
punishment  of  the  criminal,  a  perfect  cessation  of  all  hostile  feel¬ 
ing  had  been  agreed  upon  between  the  conquerors  and  conquered. 
'I'he  oracle  had  been  consulted;  it  delivers  its  ominous  declara¬ 
tion  that  Ismene  could  disclose  the  name  of  the  murderer.  This 


incident  displays  much  dramatic  skill,  but  we  do  not  think  the 
catostrophe  itself  is  managed  with  a  dexterity  at  all  corresponding 
to  it.  They  repair  to  the  Temple,  and  Ismene,  between  mater¬ 
nal  solicitude  for  her  long  lost  son,  and  unabated  desire  of  ven¬ 
geance  on  her  enemies,  points  to  Hyllus  as  the  criminal.  Thoas 
implores  his  imperious  mother  to  reveal  the  truth ;  she  refuses, 
and  departing  from  the  Temple,  plunges  down  an  abyss  near  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter.  I'hoas,  without  implicitly  declaring  himself 
the  criminal,  sacrifices  his  own  life,  and  Hyllus  is  freed  from  accu¬ 
sation.  We  think  that  the  catastrophe  might  have  been  better 
managed.  It  is,  in  our  opinion,  too  confused,  precipitate,  and 
needlessly  shocking.  The  obstinacy  of  Ismene  would  surely 
have  been  a  ‘dignus  vindice  nodus;*  a  difficulty  well  worthy  of 
the  intervention  of  supernaturtd  agency ;  and  the  punishment  of 
the  queen  and  her  son  might  have  been  mysteriously  left  to  the 
justice  of  the  gods. 

Such  is  a  brief  and  meagre  outline  of  this  very  able  attempt  to 
transplant  into  our  literature  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  drama.  We 
shall  now  present  our  readers  with  twoor  three  of  its  more  beautiful 
scenes.  There  are  few  more  striking  than  tliat  in  which  Creon, 
(in  whom  the  selfishness  of  old  age  had  extinguished  almost  every 
passion,  except  that  of  parental  tenderness,)  and  Creusa  are  in¬ 
troduced  to  us.  Iphitus  and  Creon  are  engaged  in  a  dialogue, 
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when  the  quick  ear  of  a  parent  detects  the  approaching  footsteps 
of  his  daughter.  Iphitus  saysi 

'  Still  thine  age 

Is  green  and  hopeful  ;  there  is  nought  about  thee 
To  speak  of  mortal  sickness,  and  unnerve 
A  soul  that  once  was  noble. 

CUKON. 

Priest,  forbear ! 

The  life  that  lingers  in  me  is  the  witness 
With  which  I  may  not  palter.  I  may  seem 
To-day  t(»  wear  the  look  of  yesterday, — 

A  shri veil’d,  doting,  peevisli,  weak  old  man, 

Who  may  endure  8(»me  winters  more  to  strip 
A  leaflet  daily  from  him,  till  he  stands 
So  bare  of  ha])piness,  that  Death  hath  scarce 
An  art  to  make  him  nakeder.  My  soul 
Begins  its  solemn  whispers  of  adieu 
To  earth’s  too  sweet  companionship.  Yet,  hark  ! 

It  is  Creusa’s  f(M)tstep  ;  is*t  not,  priest  ? 

Is  not  my  child  approaching  us  ? 

IIMIITUS. 

Afar 

I  see  the  sn(»wy  foldings  of  a  robe 

Wave  through  the  column’d  avenue  ;  thy  sense 

Is  liner  than  the  impatient  ear  of  youth, 

That  it  should  catch  the  music  of  a  step 
So  distant  and  so  gentle. 


CUKON. 

If  thou  wert 

A  father,  thou  wouldst  know  a  father’s  love 
’Mid  nature’s  weakness,  for  one  failing  sense 
Still  finds  another  sharpen’d  to  attend 
Its  fiin*st  ministries.  Unlike  the  pomps 
That  make  the  dregs  of  life  more  bitter,  this 
Can  sweeten  even  a  kiiiir’s. 

[^Ckki’sa  passes  across  the  staije  behind  Cukon,  bearing  offerings- 

She  piusses  on  ; 

So !  So  !  ail  leave  me.  Call  her,  Iphitus, 

Though  that  her  duty  own  no  touch  of  fondness, 

I  will  command  her.  Am  I  not  her  king  ? 

\N  hy  dt>st  not  call  ? 

Ite-entcr  Ckeusa,  who  kneels  In  front  to  Crkon. 

Ah  !  thou  art  there,  my  child  ; 

Methinks  my  waning  sight  grows  clear,  to  drink 
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The  perfect  picture  of  thy  beauty  in  ; 

And  1  grow  j^ntle — Ah  !  too  gentle,  girl — 

Wherefore  didst  pass  me  by  without  regard. 

Who  have  scant  blessing  left  save  thus  to  gaze 
And  listen  to  thee  ? 

CIIKUSA. 

Pardon  me,  my  father. 

If,*  bearing  offerings  to  the  shrine  of  Jove 
For  my  sweet  brotlier’s  safety,  anxious  thoughts 
Clove  to  him  in  the  battle  with  a  force 
Which  made  its  strangest  shapes  of  horror  live 
As  present  things  ;  and,  lost  in  their  pursuit, 

I  heeded  not  my  father. 

CRKON. 

In  the  battle? 

Is  Hyllus  in  the  combat  *mid  those  ranks 
Of  iron  ?  lie  who  hath  not  rounded  yet 
Ilis  course  of  generous  exercise?  I’m  weak  ; 

Is  that  the  cause  ?  Is  he  impatient  grown 

To  put  the  royal  armour  on,  his  sire 

Must  never  wear  again  ?  Oh,  no  !  his  youth. 

In  its  obedient  gentleness,  hath  been 
An  infancy  prolong’d  !  It  is  the  Power 
W  hich  strikes  me  with  the  portents  of  the  grave. 

That  by  the  sight  of  his  ensanguined  corpse 
W’ould  hasten  their  fulfilment ;  ’tis  well  aim'd, 

I  shall  fall  cold  before  it.’ — pp.  M — (J. 

The  following  is  the  exquisite  description  of  Isniene  supplicat¬ 
ing  vengeance  before  the  statue  of  Minerva: 

‘ CRKON. 

Comes  the  (jueen  hither  ?  Does  she  mock  (uir  bidding  ? 

ipiirrus. 

At  stern  Minerva’s  inmost  shrine  she  kneels. 

And  with  an  arm  iis  rigid  and  as  pale 

As  is  the  giant  statue,  clasps  the  foot 

'riiat  seems  as  it  would  spurn  her,  yet  were  stay’d 

By  the  firm  suppliant’s  will.  She  hwks  attent 

As  one  who  caught  some  hint  of  distant  sounds. 

Yet  none  from  living  intercourse  of  man 
Can  pierce  that  marble  solitude.  Her  face 
Uprais’d,  is  motionless, — yet  while  1  mark’d  it — 

As  from  its  fathomless  alM)de  a  spring 
Breaks  on  the  bosom  of  a  sullen  lake 
And  in  an  instant  grows  as  still, — a  hue 
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Of  blackness  trembled  o’er  it ;  her  large  eye 
Kindled  with  frightful  lustre  ; — but  the  shade 
Pass'd  instant  thence  ;  her  face  resum’d  its  look 
Of  stone,  as  death. like  as  the  aspect  pure 
Of  the  great  face  divine  to  which  it  answered. 

I  durst  not  s|)eak  to  her. 

CREON. 

1  see  it  plain  ; 

Her  thoughts  are  with  our  foes,  the  blood  of  Athens 
Mantles  or  freezes  in  her  alien  veins  ; 

Let  her  alone.’ — pp.  7,  B. 

The  following  is  part  of  the  dialogue  between  Ismene  and 
Thoas  on  the  fatal  night  of  Creon’s  murder.  The  associations 
w’hich  the  young  Athenian  soldier  had  formed  with  his  illustrious 
birth-place,  and  which  inspired  him  with  a  love  of  his  country 
and  of  freedom  so  deep  and  strong,  are  beautifully  described; 
and  the  manner  in  wdiicli  the  queen  comes  to  a  knotvledge  of  the 
relation  in  which  she  stands  to  the  young  soldier,  is  eminently 
natural  and  touching. 


‘  THOAS. 

What  would’st  have  me  do  ? 

ISBIENE. 

I  have  not  wasted  all  the  shows  of  power 
Which  mock’d  my  grief,  hut  used  them  to  conceal 
The  sparks  which  tyrant  fickleness  had  lit. 

And  sloth  had  left  to  smoulder.  In  the  depths 
Of  neighbouring  caverns,  foes  of  Creon  meet 
Who  will  ol)ey  thee  ;  lead  them  thence  to-night — 
Surprise  the  palace — slay  this  hated  king, — 

Or  War  him  as  a  slave  to  Athens. 

THOAS. 

Never ! 

1  am  a  foe  to  Corinth — not  a  traitor. 

Nor  will  I  league  with  treason.  In  the  love 
Of  my  ow’n  land,  I  honour  his  who  cleaves 
To  the  scant  graces  of  the  wildest  soil, 

As  1  do  to  the  loveliness,  the  might. 

The  hope,  of  Athens.  Aught  else  man  can  do, 

In  honour,  shall  be  thine. 


18MRNE. . 

I  thought  I  knew 

Athenians  well ;  and  yet,  thy  speech  is  strange. 

Whence  drew  thou  these  affections,— whence  these  thoughts 
Which  reach  beyond  a  soldier’s  sphere  ? 
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TilOAS. 

Fr(»ni  Athens ; 

Her  groves,  her  halls,  her  temples,  nay,  her  streets 
Have  iK'en  niy  teachers.  I  had  else  been  rude, 

For  I  was  left  an  orphan,  in  the  charge 
Of  an  old  citizen,  who  gave  my  youth 
Rough  though  kind  nurture.  Fatherless,  I  made 
The  city  and  her  skies  my  home  ;  have  watch’d 
Her  various  aspects  with  a  child's  fond  love ; 

Hung  in  chill  morning  o’er  the  mountain’s  brow. 
And,  as  the  dawn  broke  slowly,  seen  her  grow 
Majestic  from  the  darkness,  till  she  fill’d 
The  sight  and  soul  alike;  enjoy'd  the  storm 
Which  wrapt  her  in  the  mantle  c>f  its  cloud. 

While  every  Hash  that  shiver’d  it  reveal’d 
Some  ex(}uisite  proportion,  pictur’d  once 
And  ever  to  the  gazer  ; — stood  entranc’d 
In  rainy  moonshine,  as,  one  side,  uprose 
A  column'd  shadow,  ponderous  as  the  rock 
Which  held  the  Titan  groaning  with  the  sense 
Of  Jove’s  injustice  ;  on  the  other,  shapes 
Of  dream-like  softness  drew  the  fancy  far 
Into  the  glistening  air  ;  but  nu»st  I  felt 
Her  loveliness,  when  summer-evening  tints 
Gave  to  my  lonely  childhood  sense  of  home. 

ISMRNE. 

And  was  no  spot  amidst  that  radiant  waste 
A  home  to  thee  indeed  ? 

THOAS. 

Tlie  hut  which  held 
My  foster-father  had  for  me  no  charms. 

Save  th<»se  his  virtues  shed  upon  its  rudeness . 

I  lived  abroad  ; — and  yet  there  is  a  spot 
Where  I  have  felt  that  faintness  of  the  heart 
Which  traces  of  oblivious  childhood  bring 
Upon  ripe  manhood  ;  where  small  heaps  of  stones. 
Blacken'd  by  fire,  bear  w'itness  to  a  tale 
Of  rapine  which  destroyed  my  mother’s  cot. 

And  bore  her  thence  to  exile. 

I8MENE. 

Mighty  gods  ! 

Where  stand  these  ruins  ? 

THOAS. 

On  a  gentle  slope. 

Broken  by  workings  of  an  ancient  quarry. 

About  a  furlong  from  the  western  gate. 
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Stand  these  remains  of  penury  ;  one  olive, 
ProjtHrtinjj  o’er  the  cottage  site  which  fire 
Had  bligiited,  with  two  melancholy  stems, 
Stream’d  o’er  its  meagre  vestiges. 

ISMENE. 

’Tis  plain  ! 

Hold  !  hold  !  my  courage.  Let  the  work  be  done. 
And  then  1  shall  aspire.  I  must  not  wait 
Another  hour  for  vengeance.’ — pp.  49 — 52. 


We  can  find  room  for  oidy  one  more  extract ;  it  is  from  the 
First  Scene  of  the  Fourth  Act,  whicli  opens  with  Crensa  bend¬ 
ing  over  the  Urn  of  Creon.  It  is  full  of  a  |)athos  and  tender¬ 
ness  a  calm  beauty,  not  uiuvortby  (again  we  say)  of  Sophocles. 

‘CRKUSA, 

’Tis  strange  ! — I  cannot  weep  for  him  ;  I’ve  tried 

To  reckon  every  artifice  of  love 

Which  mid  my  father’s  waywardness  proclaim’d 

His  tenderness  unalter’d  ; — felt  again 

Tlie  sweet  caresses  infancy  receiv’d. 

And  read  the  j)rideful  hmk  that  made  them  sweeter. 

Have  run  the  old  familiar  round  of  things 
Inditferent,  on  which  affection  hangs 
In  delicate  remembrances  which  make 
Kach  htuisehold  custom  sacred  ; — I’ve  recall’d 
From  Memory’s  never-failing  book  of  pain, 

My  own  neglects  of  dutiful  regard 

T(H)  fre(|uent — all  that  should  ])rovoke  a  tear — 

And  all  in  vain.  My  feelings  are  as  dull, 

^line  eyes  are  rigid  as  when  first  they  met 
The  horrid  vision  of  his  thin  white  hairs 
Matted  with  bh»od.  Gods!  let  me  know  again 
A  touch  of  natural  grief,  or  I  shall  go 
Distract,  and  think  the  bloody  f(»rm  is  here. 

Enter  Hyllits. 

Ilyllus  !  my  brother  !  thou  wilt  make  me  weep. 

For  we  shall  mourn  as  we  were  lov’d  together. 

Dost  tliou  know  all  ? 


HYLLITS. 


\es,  all. — .Mas!  Oeusa, 
He  died  in  anger  with  me. 


CRErSA. 

Do  not  dwell 

Dll  that  sad  thought  ;  but  recollect  the  cause 
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Was  noble — the  defence  of  one  whose  soul 

Claims  kindred  with  thine  own. 

IlYLLITS. 

Unhappy  sister, 

What  sorrow  stranger  than  thy  present  grief 

Awaits  thee  yet !  1  cannot  utter  it. 

CREUSA. 

Speak  ; — any  words  of  thine  will  comfort  me. 

1IYLLU8. 

I  fear  thou  must  no  longer  link  the  thoughts 

Of  nobleness  and  Thoas. 

CREUSA. 

Then  my  soul 

Must  cease  all  thinkings  ;  for  Uve  blended  them 

Till  they  have  grown  inseparate.  What  is  this  ? 

IIYLLUS. 

That  he  hath  made  us  orphans. 

CREUSA. 

He  is  free 

From  such  ignoble  guiltiness  as  thou. 

What  fury  shed  this  thought  into  a  soul 

Once  pniud  to  be  his  debtor  ?  * — pp.  ()() — 08. 

We  have  of  course  regarded  this  drama  merely  as  a  literary 
production  ;  the  only  point  of  view  in  which  it  is  at  all  interesting 
tons.  We  understand,  however,  that  it  has  been  acted;  with 
what  success  we  know  not.  Mr.  Talfourd  tells  us  indeed,  in  his 
brief  preface,  that  the  piece  originated  in  his  wish  to  assist  Mr. 
Macready  in  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  acted  drama.  That  Mr. 
Talfourd  would  be  very  happy  to  see  the  ‘  acted  drama  *  purged 
of  its  bad  taste  and  worse  morality,  we  can  easily  believe,  and 
the  public  ought  to  be  obliged  to  any  man  who  makes  an  honest 
endeavour  (however  ineffectual  we  may  believe  it  will  be)  to 
render  it  irtnoxious.  We  believe  that  such  efforts  will, — that  they 
must  be  ineffectual ;  that  however  pleasing  from  their  novelty, 
and  for  a  little  while,  such  productions  as  those  of  Mr.  Talfourd 
may  be,  the  great  mass  of  the  audiences  w'ho  throng  our  play¬ 
houses  will  soon  get  tired  of  them,  and  demand  food  more  coarse 
and  stimulating.  Some,  indeed,  vainly  anticipate  the  day  when 
the  drama  shall  be  made  an  instrument  of  moral  instruction,  a 
teacher  of  virtue  and  goodness,  and  compete  with  the  pulpit,  if 
not  supersede  it.  It  will  be  time  enough  to  talk  of  this,  when  the 
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pbv-bouse  cm  aunie  a  pLu.>f  even  oi  iii:KK.*ea:  reercirio::. 
That  a  tiraiDa  mav  be  ?<»  ctMwtnicteti  co  contain  nothing  a: 
otfensive  to  morale ;  uav,  mav  in  a  i^reac  number  o:  t  \- 

cellent  precepts  aiui  >entiment>  we  mive  no  uuinne:  or'  loub*. ; 
but  whether  such  uramas,  it  exclusively  ucteil  ^uiid  this  alone  ’:v 
it  recollected  is  the  ^H>int)  would  stand  a  chance  or  uctractin  ,: 
audiences  as  could  alone  re^Kiy  the  expenst'^  ot  the  ^jHvuicie.  ’v-' 
think  can  be  as  little  matter  ot  doubt.  A  vast  revolution  mu^:  a: 
ail  events  lake  place  in  the  taste  and  morals  ot  the  pe\>ple  tv  fore 
this  can  be. 

But  even  it  many  ot  the  plays  repre>enie\l  on  the  staje  ha-.! 
little  or  nothin^:  objectionable  in  them,  our  objections  to  the 
playhou'ie  on  the  sc\>re  ot  morality,  would  remain  [VTtectlv  iin- 
touchetl.  W’e  think  those  who  lutve  i.vndemned  the  practice  ot 
altendiiii;  play^^  have  sometimes  weakeneil  their  cause  by  lavin^^ 
the  chief  >tre>s  rather  ujH)n  the  pernicious  iiiduence  of  the  itrama 
itself,  than  upon  the  circumstances  with  which  it<  reprvsenrativ>n 
is  necessiirilv  connected.  Fhat  manv  of  the  plavs  ropresente<i 
•are  hiijhly  injurious  to  the  youthful  mind,  we  have  nor  the 
slightest  doubt :  it  is  emiallv  true  that  it  is  the  c*.moMn{h:H*s 
ot  ilie  play  which  render  tlie  plav-honse  chiedv  dani:erous. 
It  is  a  taiiiteil  atmophere ;  the  air  is  sucii  as  virtue  woiiKi 
not  williiiirly  breathe.  It  is  the  cvinpanv  with  which  the 
youth  meets,  the  olvscenity  and  the  vii‘e  with  which  he  is 
taiiiiliariztHl,  the  inikunmatory  influences  bv  which  he  is  surrounded, 
the  divs^ilute  manners  vUiore  daiiirerous  lHV*:\iise  often  veiled  uiuler 
an  air  ot  exterior  eloijiutce)  wliicli  beset  him  on  everv  haiul,  the 
l^neral  character  ot  the  ix^rps  dramatiquf\ — it  is  these  ihiinj^ 
which  have  reiuieriHl  the  play-house,  and  will  render  it,  most 
niinous  to  youth.  1  lle^e  nuisaiKvs,  we  admit,  niiijlit  be  ^reailv 
akiieil,  if  only  such  draiiuis  were  acted  as  were  uiiexeeplional — 
such  us  Mr.  ialtourti,  and  men  like  him,  would  feel  the  ureatesi 
delight  in  atteiuiinvr;  but  then  comjKirativelv  few  would  svinjut- 
thi/c  with  them,  and  the  nuisnncts  of  the  plax  -hou'^e,  and  the 
play-hou.st»  itselt,  would  alike  vanish  loiirether. 


Art.  IV.  1.  In W^ts.  I  V*:ik*i  Cvck*|M\lia. ) 

0.  7 'it' //!jf;Vrv  .'f' Hv ‘I'ni'M  K K u.'H  r I  K\ .  ri'arrievl  iio« i. 
to  iho  ik'Io  iioin.uiioii  ot  .Vii^unIu^  V.wir  Kilition. 

;k  HiU^^ry  i}t  tkt:  ( tk’^^mrvf  tke  lu^fnrt  Mt' 

of'  t'w  Vri/wi'iul  Sratcs.  Hv  W.  V.  rwi  OH.  1. !*.!>., 

AO.,  ot*  Triiutv  C'olu'^v.  Dv.Mv.i  ;  Author  ot*  a  Ilixtorv  ot*  b\^!uv. 
:uul  tho  IU>toru-al  Mi>ct‘Uan\.  \o. 


I  r  is  sciid  dull  the  historian  ot  the  ilocliiio  ami  tall  ot'  iho  Koniaii 
■  Kuipiro,  \uis  first  iletorinim\l  to  dtxliraio  to  that  ijroat  ovoiii  iho 
i*hiot  lain^urs  of  his  litV,  whilo  his  oyo  uuiKlerxnl  ovor  tho  ruins  ot 
Uoino. — All  F.uro^H'  i<  Komo  in  ruins.  I'ho  Forum  ami  tho 
C'olistHim  ilo  not  s^vak  inoro  pUiinly  ot'  tallon  Komo  to  tho  natural 
ovo,  than  iK'os  tho  wholo  toxturo  ot'  Furv»poan  sm*ioiy.  ami  tho 
C  hristian  ohuroh  in  hor  sivular  pomi»,  witnoss  ot  tho  s.imo  to  tho 
wolUint'ornuHl  mitul.  W’o  art*  not  imioovl  Konuin  oitirons  as  s^uno 
ihiorprotors  ot  propluw  wouKt  porsnailo  us :  yoi  (ho  motx'  >vo 
know  ot  what  wo  aro,  [nditirally  ami  roli^iously.  tho  moro  manit'o>( 
it,  that  wo  oannot  know  our  own  >olvos  arii^ht.  witliout  umlor- 
<Uimlinv;  tho  historv  ot  Komo.  Imlooil,  tho  history  ot*  Chrisiuuut\ 
ami  tho  history  ot  Im^HTial  Komo  aro  si*  olo^oly  knit  toi^othor, 
timt  tho  lattor  must  ovor  ^hxssoss  a  [H>wortul  intorost  with  all  n'oII 
int'ornuxl  Christians. 

But  ropuhlioan  Komo  is  in  a  politiail  viow  not  loss  important, 
ami  tor  tho  Kritisli  nation  it  possossos  a  poonlLir  souroo  ot*  intorost. 
In  it  wo  soo  a  romarkahlo  spooimon  of  a  NUanirti  tlio 

i\>m|uiri<on  of  whioh  with  our  own  i^ovonimont  i<  in  manv  wav’< 
instruotivo.  As  wo  know  of  no  history  to  oomparo  in  nui^nitmlo, 
varioty,  ami  univors;il  importanoo.  so  wo  know  nono  intrinsioally 
<o  atla[>totl  to  hooomo  popular  in  F.nglaml.  oontinuous  narratix  o 
ot  ilio  fortunos  of  Komo,  from  hor  pai^an  birth  down  to  hor  C'hris- 
tian  adoption  : 

- ihuu  oapitolimu 

Si-andd  omn  taoita  viri^ino  p  »iitifo\«— 

until  a  now  oapital  and  a  now  roli^^tun,  a  now  ix>urt  lan^mi^o 
ami  now  cvromonial,  proolaimod  that  that  whioh  hail  boon  was  no 
moro;  suoh  a  nariativo,  if  at  onoo  philosophioal,  and  aooomimv- 
datod  to  uidoarnod  but  <ound-mindod  ri*adors,  would  boa  national 
work  ot  roal  importanoo.  \\\*  mi^ht  ovon  liorald  its  appriKioh  bv 
tlio  oall  : 

('odlto  Komaui  soriptorox.  ivdito  (baii, 

\osoio  quid  majus  nasoitur  lliado. 

Hut  as  yot,  wo  havo  soon  nothing  to  moot  our  idoa.  'I'hero  is 
uultHHl  announood,  as  in  tho  pross,  tho  first  volumo  of  a  historv  of 
Romo,  bv  that  ominont  soholar  and  noblo-mimlod  CMiristian 
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tlieolotcian,  Dr.  Arnold  of  liu^by;  but  time  will  show  whether 
this  will  presuppose  too  much  knowledge  in  the  reader  to  be  a 
popular  work.*  Meanwhile,  our  histories  are  certainly  very 
much  improved,  as  the  books  whose  titles  are  at  the  head  of  this 
article,  fully  show. 

An  eminent  writer  t  considers  it  to  be  the  providential  office 
of  En«rland  to  teach  the  world  how  a  mixed  government  can  be 
mainUuned.  Indeed  Tacitus  despondingly  remarked,  that  such  a 
gov'erninent  is  never  permanent.  \et  the  Homans,  to  the  full  jis 
much  as  the  English,  showed  great  sagacity  in  maintaining  it;  and 
it  was  not  causelessly  that  Virgil  gave  them  the  prerogative  of 
?Yr/ii/n/.  We  know  that  men  of  first-rate  [)owers  have  ex|)ressed  the 
sentiment,  that  it  is  something  peculiar  to  Teutonic  blood  which 
imparts  that  practical  good  sense,  Uict,  and  sobriety,  without  which 
the  love  of  freedom  fails  of  making  states  free ;  insomuch  that  if 
it  be  asked  why  the  Cireeks,  or  the  Hungarians,  do  not  enjoy  a 
sounder  liberty  and  better  |>olitical  institutions,  it  is  supposed  to 
be  enough  to  reply,  that  they  are  of  Eelasgian  and  of  Finnish 
extraction.  We  have  ourselves  also  much  belief  in  the  real,  though 
not  unchangeable,  ditlerenco  between  the  races  of  mankind.  1  he 
military  prowess  of  the  Normans  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  perhaps 
cannot  be  accounted  for  so  well  by  any  other  hypothesis,  as  by 
that  which  with  Shakspeare  refers  it  to  their  breed, 

- 'Phis  teeming  womb  of  royal  kings, 

Feared  by  their  breed,  and  famous  by  their  birth — 

Nevertheless,  it  siivours  too  much  of  national  partiality,  to 
fancy  that  we  are  the  oidy  people  in  the  world  who  understand 
cimslitutioual  government ;  and  it  has  a  most  wholesome  refuta¬ 
tion  in  the  states  of  ancient  Italy.  Of  course  we  can  speak  but 
little  of  most  of  them,  except  as  there  is  a  presumption  that  they 
were  similar  to  early  Koine.  Kut  if  we  do  not  mistake,  the 
Latin  league  bore  (on  a  small  scale)  a  striking  similarity  to  the 
federal  system  of  the  North  Americans.  It  is  very  common  to 
speak  of  reprcseutiition  as  a  principle  perfectly  modern  ;  only  be¬ 
cause  the  parliaments  of  the  ancient  republics  were  municipal 
;issemblies,  gathered  from  a  single  city  or  county.  But  in  the 
Uitiu  league,^  each  city  sent  its  ten  dej>uties  to  the  Congress  at 

*  I  he  v»»lunie  has  a]>j)eared  since  the  above  was  written,  and  we  apj)re- 
hend  its  liiijli  merit  tioes  not  at  all  disappoint  Dr.  Arnold’s  admirers.  Hut  ai 
it  is  of  a  ehanicter  toUilly  ditlerent  from  the  works  which  we  are  reviewing, 
we  pujpose  ert*  lonij  iriving  it  a  distinct  notice. 

t  Sir  J.  Mackintosh. 

^  The  Amphietyonic  C  ouncil,  the  Aeluean  league,  and,  in  Asia  Elinor,  the 
congresses  of  the  lonians,  (Knliaiis,  Dorians,  were  all  of  the  stimc  stamp  ;  hut 
among  the  (ireeks,  it  generally  happenetl  that  one  city  or  state  was  Uyo 
|K)>i«ei1ul  for  the  rest,  and  enslaved  the  whole  confederaev.  The  Aeluean 
league  w.as  an  in««tanec  to  the  contrary  ;  hut  it  sank  before  foreign  force. 
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the  fountain  of  Ferentinum,  forming  a  supreme  parliaiiieiit  of  300 
members ;  a  number  not  too  ^reat  for  orderly  and  effective  le^ifis- 
lation,  nor  too  small  to  represent  all  feelini^s  and  interests  fairly. 

A  com})arison  of  Roman  and  Fni^lish  constitutional  history 
points  to  this  siiiQ^ular  difference  ;  that  the  balance  of  powers  was 
acted  on  in  the  Roman  sUte,  from  earliest  memory ;  while  in 
England,  it  has  only  been  inwroiiu^ht  by  time  and  experience.  If 
the  Saxon  monarchy  was  limited,  and  if  our  Noriiian  sovereigns 
were  forced  to  yield  many  points  of  their  prerogative,  it  was 
because  the  thanes  and  barons  were  stout  warriors.  I'here  was  a 
speedy  decision  by  the  sword.  W’ild  freedom  maintained  itself 
by  the  most  obvious  method.  It  is  only  in  a  course  of  cxMituries 
that  we  have  learned  to  entrench  ourselves  with  constitutional 
maxims,  using  rebellion  as  a  last  resort,  and  opposing  moral  force, 
passive  resistance,  a  spirit  prepared  to  suffer,  but  determined  not 
to  be  enslaved,  in  place  of  tliat  prompt  appeal  to  arms  which 
inures  a  nation  to  civil  war  as  an  ordinary  state  of  things.  (3ur 
ancestors  kept  whatever  freedom  they  had,  just  as  the  Arabs  keen 
theirs.  Hut  in  Roman  history  we  cannot  name  the  time  at  which 
the  orffauic  structure  of  the  state  did  not  show  an  elaborate 
attem|)t  to  inainUiin  the  balance  of  different  orders.  From  a  pe¬ 
riod  almost  too  early  to  allow  any  thing  else  to  be  discerned,  it 
may  be  clearly  discerned  that  they  spent  singular  pains  on  the 
framework  of  their  constitution  ;  that  the  modes  of  procedure  in 
their  assemblies,  their  bringing  forward  of  business,  their  debates, 
their  voting,  were  regulated  by  most  precise  laws:  and  that 
practical  sagacity  was  active  in  per|)etually  adapting  and  modify¬ 
ing  institutions  to  the  growth  of  the  community.  We  do  not 
mean  that  there  was  less  seltishness  and  narrowness  in  the  pos¬ 
sessors  of  power  at  Rome  than  at  Athens  or  Syracuse ;  or  that 
just  claims  were  conceded  without  a  struggle,  and  ;is  early  Jis  they 
should  have  been  :  but  (what  is  next  best)  a  succession  of  com- 
promises  were  made  ;  rights  were  extorted  little  by  little, — after 
iiiiich  blustering,  but  with  little  or  no  bloodshed, — so  that  no  sudden 
changes  were  felt,  nor  did  any  oscillotion  of  power  between 
opposite  factions  endanger  the  equilibrium  of  the  whole  nation.  In 
such  a  community  the  tyranny  of  an  individual  of  course  could  not 
be  endured.  And  if  the  destruction  of  the  monarchy  seem  to  be 
a  violent  step,  let  it  be  remembered  that  the  Roman  king  wa» 
only  an  elective  officer ;  and  that  from  the  earliest  times,  the 
true  sovereignty  was  considered  to  reside  in  the  public  assembly; 
as  the  phrase  popnius  jussit  regem  (the  people  commanded  a  king 
to  be  made)  shows.  See  Livy  i.  17,  22,  32,  35,  16.  The 
change  at  the  expulsion  of  Tarcjuin  was  vastly  less  than  the 
almlition  of  monarchy  in  dreat  Hritain  would  be.  It  was  putting 
^tro  generals  instead  of  and  making  the  office  yearly ;  expe- 
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rieiico  having  shown  that  the  civil  anil  military  authority  ioinl»inoil 
in  the  person  of  the  king,  was  too  great  to  be  safely  held  lor  life. 
Hut  in  all  other  respects,  the  consuls  (as  they  were  afterwards 
eiilh‘d)  held  precisely  the  power  of  the  kings.  In  fact,  it  would 
seem  that  hence  flowed  what  has  been  stigmatized  as  the  princi¬ 
pal  vice  of  the  Uoinan  Constitution,  — the  extravagant  powers 
given  to  every  oflicer  of  state :  by  which  many  of  their  gri*atest 
sulVerings  were  caused. 

The  Creek  republics  in  general,  whether  in  Asia,  in  Clreece 
Hroper,  in  Sicily,  or  in  Southern  Italy,  diftered  greatly  from  that 
of  Home  in  the  mode  of  proceeding  in  the  popular  assemblies.  At 
Athens  and  at  Home  alike,  the  popular  assembly  was  what  our 
ancestors  called  a  ‘  folk  mote  ;  ’  such  as  was  sometimes  held  at  Si. 
Ihnil’s  Cross.  Hut  at  Home  there  was  a  most  jealous  restriction 
put  on  the  proceedings  of  the  assembly.  It  could  only  reply, 
Yes,  or  No,  on  the  matter  which  its  chairman  laid  before  it.  No 
private  citizen  might  speak,  no  one  could  lunend  a  motion,  d’he 
practical  good  sense  of  the  Homans  showed  them  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  that  a  nndtitude  can  never  profiuibly  meet  for  deliberation 
ami  debate.  Indi  ed,  the  contrast  of  Athens  and  Home  was  tar 
more  deeply  seated.  The  consiltution  of  the  former  was  the 
work  of  an  indivitliial, —  of  Solon;  it  was  first  invaded  by  the 
usurper  Heisistratus,  and  next  undermined  by  the  aristocratic 
deiiiiigogue,  C'leisthenes.  The  Homan  system  was  hammered  out 
by  the  conflict  of  eveidy  balanced  parties,  and  w  as  made  to  endure 
for  ages.  The  grievances  of  the  low’cr  orders  were  little  by  little 
redressed ;  and  in  the  first  Punic  W’ar,  Home  was  internally  free 
and  united,  governed  mildly  by  a  public  spirited  aristocracy,  w’hich 
was  strong  enough  to  lead  and  |>rotect,  but  not  strong  enough  to 
oppress.  Her  institutions  had  taken  a  hold  of  the  national  mind 
nirely  paralleled.  In  politics,  her  organization  was  com[)licated  ; 
her  veneration  for  precedent  extreme ;  her  changes  gradual,  and 
barely  em)ugh  ftjr  the  end  in  view.  In  religion,  the  higher 
orders  were  reverent,  hypocritical,  and  politic;  the  lower  people  so 
grovelling  and  stupid  in  credulity,  that  nothing  was  t(»o  gross  tor 
them.  In  war,  the  discipline  w’as  cruel,  obedience  most  devoted, 
privations  and  toil  extreme ;  the  soldier  (sjiys  Polybius)  thought 
of  nothing  but  ‘  to  do  what  he  w'lts  bid,’  though  it  were  to  sail 
against  a  tempest,  or  fight  a  stone  wall.  Ilis  spirit  w’as  upheld  by 
deep-seated  habit,  become  a  })rinciple  of  his  existence  ;  by  a  hardy 
frugal  life,  and  by  a  strong  sentiment  of  home  and  country.  Such 
were  the  terrible  sohliers  whose  prowess  amazed  the  world,  and 
prepared  an  unexpected  way  for  the  Prince  of  peace. 

I  othe  prohibition  of  debate  in  the  Homan  assembly  must  be  added 
the  highly  important  cireumstaiice,  that  although  one  man’s  vote 
x\asa''good  as  another,  yet  they  voted  by  tribes;  and  a  majority  of 
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tribfs,  not  ot  votes,  iletenniiied  any  t|uestion.  It  rested  with  the 
Censor  to  place  persons  in  what  tribe  he  cliose :  hence  the  im¬ 
portance  attaclied  to  the  measure  which  ij^idned  for  Fabius 
Rullianus  the  surname  ot  Maximus.  lie  put  all  the  city  mob 
together  into  four  tribes  ;  so  that  when  the  whole  local  population 
aifreed,  they  made  but  four  votes  out  of  the  entire  thirtv-one  then 
existing.  Of  the  rural  population  only  the  richest  and  most 
respectable  persons  could  afford  to  be  in  the  city  for  the  sake  of 
voting. 

'Fo  judge  fairly  what  was  the  Homan  constitution  in  its  prime, 
we  must  view  it  for  awhile  with  the  eyes  of  Polybius.  The  liigh 
admiration  which  he  expresses  for  it  is  natural,  considering  that 
he  saw  it  in  all  the  vigour  of  its  martial  exploits,  and  before  it  had 
sustained  the  fieice  conflicts  of  faction,  which  began  from  the  time 
of  the  Gracchi.  Hut  his  judgment  of  it  is  formed  on  a  sound 
knowledge  of  the  working  of  its  machinery ;  and  the  whole  of  the 
interesting  analysis  which  he  bestows  upon  it,  is  worthy  of 
Aristotle,  if  we  can  forgive  a  little  j)edantry.  He  remarks  that, 
from  the  complexity  of  its  ])arts,  it  is  very  diflicult  for  Greeks  to 
understand  it.  'Ilttir  forms  of  government  are  generally  very 
simple,  giving  a  decidt'd  predominance  to  one  element,  wdiether 
monarchy,  aristocracy,  or  democracy  ;  it  is  each  one  of  these  in 
turn,  riie  Lacediemonian  constitution  is  the  oidy  one  in  Cireece 
to  which  he  can  compare  it,  w  here  tw'o  hereditary  kings  were 
balanced  by  a  senate  of  peers  and  by  a  popular  assembly.  A 
foreigner  at  Rome,  on  seeing  the  supreme  autnority  of  the  Consul 
over  all  public  olbcers  except  the  tribunes ;  how  he  presents  am¬ 
bassadors  to  the  senate,  lays  before  that  body  the  business  to  be 
discussed,  calls  the  popular  assemblies,  settles  what  measures  shall 
be  proposed  for  their  acceptance,  and  has  the  whole  executive 
department  in  his  hands;  how'  moreover  he  is  despotic  in  all  that 
pertains  to  war,  both  as  to  the  command  of  the  armies,  and  in 
drawing  on  the  public  purse;  the  foreigner,  seeing  all  this,  is  at 
first  disj>osed  to  look  on  the  Coiisid  as  a  King.  Hut  turning  to 
another  side,  he  fimls  tlie  senate  to  have  absolute  control  over 
taxation  and  expenditure,  to  be  a  high  court  for  trial  of  public 
ort'ences,  and  to  transact  all  business  wdth  foreign  potentiitos;  and 
in  this  light  the  state  appears  to  be  a  true  aristocracy.  '  Hut 
again,  when  he  learns  that  the  popular  assembly  calls  all  official 
persons  to  account,  with  authority  to  censure  or  honour,  to  fine  in 
money,  and  even  to  punish  w’ith  death  for  malversjition  in  office, 
(whereas,  in  capital  cases,  there  is  appeal  from  the  Senate  to  the 
R<>pular  Assembly  ;)  that  it  moreover  elects  all  public  officers,  and 
has  a  V(»te  on  all  legislative  bills  and  foreign  transiictions ;  these 
prerogatives  appear  to  him  so  am)>le,  as  to  imply  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  is  reallv  democratic. 

To  get  a  vivid  apj^reheiision  of  the  above,  let  us  represent  to 
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ourselves  how  our  own  constitution  would  need  to  be  transformed, 
to  make  it  approach  to  that  of  Rome.  First,  the  crown  is  to  be 
annihilated,  and  the  ministry  chosen  every  year  by  the  Commons, 
'rhe  ministry  must  have  two  co-ordinate  premiers,  each  of  whom 
is  coininander-in-cliief,  besides  liis  civil  ca|)acity.  I'wo  chancellors 
are  to  eject  at  will  unworthy  members  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
All  the  business  of  the  forei^cn  ottice  and  exchecpier  must  be 
handed  over  to  that  house;  who  also  claim  tlie  nVht  of  taxation, 
'riie  commons  have  to  forfeit,  not  only  this  (in  our  view  the  most 
essential)  preroji^ative ;  but  are  besides  forbidden  to  debate  or  to 
amend  measures :  in  turn,  they  win  from  the  peers  the  rij^ht  of 
passing  sentence  on  impeaclied  ministers,  with  the  undoubted 
preroy^ative  of  enacting;  whatever  their  speaker  proposes  to  them, 

111  spile  of  opposition  from  tlie  lords ;  even  to  the  extent  ot  les- 
scniiiji;  the  authority  or  honours  of  that  house.  Neither  cmi  the 
lords  brin^  in  any  measures  they  pletise,  but  must  merely  discuss 
timse  which  the  minister  lays  before  them;  and  if  any  of  them 
deviate  from  the  business  before  the  house  to  speak  on  another 
topic,  it  is  only  by  sulferance  and  courtesy  that  he  is  heard,  bhe 
vote  and  speech  of  each  is  asked  of  tliem  in  turn  liy  oiu?  of  the 
prime  ministers.  Finally  (and  what  is  to  us  stranu^est  of  all), 
instead  of  one  sj>eaker  of  the  commons,  there  must  be  two,  Hve, 
or  ten,  (inif*  one  of  whom  can  stop  all  public  business  whatever  at 
his  arbitrary  pleasure.  Rut  this  weapon  can  be  turned  a|>;ainst 
themselves  when  they  are  not  unanimous ;  since  any  one  can  put 
his  veto  on  the  acts  of  all  the  rest,  so  as  to  prevent  any  business 
at  all  bein^  broujj^ht  liefore  the  commons.  Such  is  a  rude  sketch 
ot  the  Roman  system  ;  but  it  must  be  clearly  understood  that  the 
‘  commons  ’  are  not  deputies  from  all  parts  of  a  lar^e  country, 
but  are  all  the  citizens  and  yeomanry  of  a  small  county. 

C'ompariny;  the  loss  and  ^ain  of  the  lords,  in  the  process  of 
converting  tliem  into  a  Roman  senate,  we  think  our  readers  will 
a^ree  with  us  that  the  ^lin  preponderates;  so  that  it  mi^ht  at 
first  appear  that  aristocracy  was  more  powerful  in  Rome  tlian  in 
Lnjj^land.  Rut  this  would  be  to  forget  that  even  our  house  ol 
Commons  (so  called)  is  hitrhly  aristocratical ;  as  may  be  seen 
not  only  in  its  composition,  but  in  its  votes  on  every  subject 
which  brinji^  the  matter  to  the  test ;  as  the  corn  laws,  or  the 
law  of  priinou^enitiire.  Ihe  power  of  the  senate  wits  moreover 
considerably  abridired  by  that  very  peculiar  institution,  the  'Fri- 
bunate,  remindiiii^  us  of  iiothin^f  but  of  the  ISpcarUin  Ephors. 
It  is^  perhaps  the  only  clumsy  part  ot  the  Roman  constitution. 

I  heir  authority  was  too  jrreat  in  theory,  and  therefore  often  far 


^  Niflmlir  holds  tliat  at  ditierriit  ptTiods  thi'<  w.vs  ditlVvciitlv  arraugr* 
iJH,  lliat  a  nuijnritfj  trihinics  was  Soinctiiiirs  funded. 

♦  (I»f  Kcp.)  compares  it  also  to  the  (o  mw  at  (Vite. 
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less  in  practice  than  mi^lit  have  been  snp}K)se(l :  yet  tlie  power 
of  annoyance  possessed  l)y  an  obstinate  tribune  was  so  very 
serious,  that  all  prudent  senators  recoiled  from  the  conflict. 

'Fhat  the  aristocratic  principle  predominated  decitledly  as  late 
as  the  second  Punic  war,  has  been  fairly  inferred  from  the  fact, 
mentioned  by  Livy,  that  in  the  towns  of  Italy  the  democratic 
faction  sided  with  Hannibal,  the  aristocracy  with  Home.  The 
first  demajj^o^ne  who  a]>pears  in  Homan  history,  is  the  hot-headed 
eonsnl  C.  Flaminius,  who  was  cut  olf  with  his  army  by  Han¬ 
nibal  at  the  Trasimene  lake ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he 
found  any  fuel  in  existinj^  p^rievances.  Indeed,  it  is  most  striking 
to  contrast  the  internal  state  of  Home,  from  the  expulsion  of  the 
kln^  to  the  Publilian  laws  (H.  (^.  507 — :W(>),  with  its  state  from 
the  latter  rera  down  to  the  tribuneship  of  'Piberius  (Iracchus, 
H.  (\  LSI).  In  the  former  period  we  find  ceaseless  faction  at 
work,  diminishing*,  however,  as  the  lower  order  grains  more  and 
more  ])olitical  privilege ;  in  the  latter  period  there  is  profound 
internal  concord,  (interrupted  4)nee  only  by  the  sufl*erini>;s  of  the 
pm>r  from  the  laws  of  tleht^)  with  immense  energy  aj^ainst  the 
forei«;ii  foe.  Althout»;li  it  is  the  pro|»er  business  of  a  history  to 
tlevelope  in  detail  the  causes  of  this,  yet  as  this  is  seldom  (lone 
so  popularly  as  we  think  it  mi<»;ht  be  done,  we  will  rapidly  sketch 
what  Home  was  in  the  earlier  interval. 

rhecity,  bein^  situated  on  a  navigable  river,  a  little  below  the 
conflux  of  the  Tiber  and  Anio,  with  the  Tuscans  on  one  side, 
the  I  stills  on  the  other,  and  the  Samnites  higher  up  on  both 
streams,  contained  from  the  beginning  a  very  mixed  population, 
riiree  tribes  of  these  oldest  citizens  were  counted,  distinguished 
at  first  by  blood,  and  indeed  for  three  centuries  having  internal 
legal  iiuMpialities. 

Hut,  besides  these,  in  the  times  of  the  kings  a  large  population 
settled  in  and  round  Home,  which  was  not  admitted  to  the 
franchise  of  the  city.  'Phis  was  named  Plehs^  or  as  we  might 
siiy.  Low  C'aste;  in  contrast  to  the  Patres^  Patricians,  or  High 
Caste.  Intermarriage  between  them  degraded  tlie  progeny. 
Phe  Low  Caste  men  originally  could  hold  no  public  office,  nor 
vote  in  any  of  the  assemblies ;  and  probably  were  treated  as 
mere  /orc/<7wr;*,v  — aliens  under  the  protection  of  the  state;  wlio, 
according  to  the  maxim  of  the  suites  of  anticpiity,  could  not  even 
carry  on  a  suit  in  a  court  of  law,  except  under  the  name  of  a 
native  as  their  patron.  At  this  time,  the  supreme  legislative 
power  lay  with  the  patrician  assembly,  called  ‘  Curia*,*  the  courts 
or  halls:  these  were  ‘the  people,*  in  the  law-language  of  the  dav» 
and  their  ^command’  constituted  a  law.  At  their  command  a 
king  was  elected;  their  interj)osition  could  save  a  public  criminal; 
or,  as  we  might  s;iy,  the  sceptre  of  mercy  was  in  their  hands. 
Nevertheless,  the  organization  of  the  u  liole  bodv  was  eminentiv 
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;irist4)cratifal,  so  that  power  tell  not  to  the  poorer  citizens,  its  in 
Athens  hut  to  the  rich.  riie  citizens  themselves  were  divided 
into  clans  {fjenfes),  and  in  each  clan  the  ])oorer  part  were  uni- 
torinly  dependents  (rlienfes)  of  the  rich ;  bound  to  them  hy  a 
definite  lea^al  tie,  and  under  duty  to  contrihute  to  their  induence 
and  atru:randizement.  I'he  patron,  on  the  other  luind,  found  his 
»rlorv  in  the  well-heinii^  and  tlonrishino;  pecuniary  state  of  his 
dependents.  All  the  <^reat  families  of  one  clan  had  sacred  rites 
in  common ;  and  of  these  families  one  would  ijenerally  take  the 
lea<l,  so  that  the  headsman  of  the  clan  wielded  tiie  greater 
part  of  its  influence.  'rhe  mode  of  votiny^  in  their  common 
council  was  />//  c/ans  ;  which  althoiiu^h  difficult  to  understand, 
seems  adaj)ted  to  secure  ecpial  power  to  each  clan.  A  po|>ular 
assemhly  of  such  a  nature  of  course  needed  a  council  of  aider- 
men  :  such  was  the  sen{it(\ 

One  of  the  later  kin^s,  known  hy  the  name  of  Servius 
I'nllius,  determined  and  achieved  a  jj^reat  reform  of  the  (Cor¬ 
poration.  lie  did  not,  indeed,  venture  to  offend  liomjui  super¬ 
stition  hy  any  innovation  which  would  entitle  the  Low  C'aste 
to  participation  in  the  sanrd  rites  of  the  lli<^h  (oste,  or  to 
intermarriage  with  them;  he  did  not  tlirow  oj)en  the  old  jussem- 
hly,  hut  he  instituted  a  new  assemhly,  or  as  we  ini^ht  call  it,  Par¬ 
liament  of  both  Lstates;  which  rode  over  the  head  of  the  other, 
and  took  all  the  most  important  j>rero^atives  awav  from  it. 

'The  new  assemhly  was  evidently  more  national  than  the  old 
one  (if  ntttiomit  he  a  word  at  all  ajiplicahle  in  such  a  state  of 
society)  ;  hut  it  was  so  constructed  as  to  ^ive  an  immense  pre¬ 
ponderance  to  wealth  ami  m/e,  and  in  it,  ns  in  the  other,  no  debate 
at  all  or  amending  of  measures  was  allowed.  To  preserve 
the  ])redoininance  of  wealth,  a  eensas  of  all  estates  w;is  taken 
every  five  years;  from  which  word  (rather  than  from  rentitw,* 
a  hundreds  it  would  appear  that  the  assemhly  was  called 
C’enturiata. 

That  the  military  spirit  was  as  it  were  the  heart  and  soul  of 
the  national  union,  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  every  man’s 
place  in  the  assemhly,  and  place  in  the  army,  was  rej^niated  hy 
the  s;une  scale  and  rule — his  pecuniary  estate.  'Idiey  were  a 
body  of  national  guards,  voting  in  their  ranks.  Indeed  it  would 
appear  a  recipe  for  preventiiiir  war,  to  expose  the  wealthy 
foremost  in  the  battle ;  to  enact  that  those  who  have  most 
influence  in  decreeintr  war,  should  hear  the  brunt  of  it  in  their 
own  persons ;  which  Niebuhr,  and  Mr.  Kei^htley  after  hiim 
avsure  us  was  really  the  case.  Ihit  we  must  have  some  cott*’**^ 


It  cillM'rwisc,  ilu*  tr;iii<l:iti()n  (*t  Cumitia  CV'ntariata  must  Ik*.  ‘  i»arliauu  ia 
iho  liuiulrtaU.’ 
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proof*  bi'foro  wo  can  boliovo  this.  All  that  we  can  see  is,  that 
ho  whoso  voto  is  most  iiiHuontial  in  the  assembly,  is  likewise 
oxpoctoci  to  have  the  best  defeusive  annour^  and  to  hold  the 
most  hononrahlo  place  in  battle ;  but  not  necessarily  the  most 
daivj^erons.  rho  poor  plebeians,  as  we  read  a  hundred  times 
over,  bore  at  Koine,  as  elsewhere,  the  chief*  scars  of*  her 
countless  conflicts,  without  any  proportionate  power  of*  stopping 
hostilities,  while  the  dictator  drove  them  to  enrol  by  the  terror 
of*  his  axes. 


Neither  are  we  able  to  believe,  that  the  hijrhest  class  of*  all, 
the  cavalry,  had  the  most  danu^erous  service.  (Keijrhtley, 
p.  55.): 

^  in  this  system,  therefore,  men  had  to  encounter  danger  in 
^t'nwt  prof H)rf  ion  to  the  stake  thet/  had  in  the  st ate ^  and  to  the 
poUtieal  advantages  irhich  theif  enjtnjed :  for  the  knij^hts  also 
^  purchased  their  precedence  by  beinji^  exj>osed  to  iijreater  dantrer, 
"asthetf  were  badhj  eqnipped,  ^\\{\  riding  without  stirrups,  were 


*  easily  unhorsed  and  disarmed,  and  were  exposed  to  the  missiles 
"of  the  enemyN  light  troops.*  Is  not  this  a  mere  spirit  of  sys¬ 
tematizing  ?  'l*he  obvious  reason  for  making  the  first  class  keep 
horses,  was  because  they  could  afford  it;  not  in  order  to  iialance 
their  |>olitical  eminence  by  ex|)osing  them  to  peculiar  personal 
danger.  ‘  W  idows  were  also  appropriated  to  tlie  cavalry,’  siiys 
Livy  rather  oddly,  ‘to  feed  their  horses  by  not,  we  presume, 
to  be  devoured  by  the  horses  by  way  of  compensation  for 
privilege,  for  the  widows  did  not  vote.  Hut  the  rich  widows 


were  taxed  because  they  were  rich,  and  exempt  from  iiersonal 
<luties. 


It  is  certain,  however,  that  from  this  time  the  most  exact 
registers  of  births  and  deaths  and  estates  were  kept  at,  Home; 
a  matter  of  great  importance ;  as  it  doubtless  enabled  the 
aristocracy  to  calculate  the  strength  of  the  state  with  much 
precision,  and  the  advantages  of  war  or  peace. 

I'he  new  Parliament  did  not  entirely  supersede  the  old  meeting 
of  the  (’ourts.  It  left  to  it  everything  that  was  directly  or 
indirectly  connected  with  religion,  and  with  which  it  would  have 
been  profane  for  the  low  caste  to  meddle  ?  And  this  at  Home* 
drew  a  great  deal  after  it ;  for  it  was  necessary  for  all  iinporUint 
undertakings  to  be  sanctioned  by  favourable  signs  from  the  gods 
as  by  chickens  eating  and  drinking,  or  birds  flying  in  particular 
ways.  Moreover,  it  had  been  usual  for  the  (Jourts  to  elect  all 
oflicers  tw’ice  (as  in  our  houses  of  Parliament  bills  are  read 
three  times)  ;  and  this  was  now’  changed,  so  that  the  Kstates 
should  elect  an  officer  once,  and  the  Courts  should  afterwards 
confirm  it.  (('ic.  Hull.) 

It  was  probably  Servius  also  who  admitted  {)lelH‘ians  into 
die  senate*,  st>  that  tlu*v  wiTi*  now  discpialified  only  from  Indding 
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offices  of  state,  and  from  intermarriage.  It  might  be  tliought 
that  these  were  no  grievances  to  the  poor,  but  only  to  the  ricli, 
plcbemns.  Far  otherwise.  Exclusion  from  intermarriage  kept 
up  the  feeling  of  their  being  foreigners.  The  ])atrician  who 
zealously  defended  the  right  of  his  humble  client  (a  poor  man 
of  high  caste)  would  cruelly  oppress  the  low  caste  ;  nor  could  the 
latter  expect  any  protection,  until  the  public  magistracies  were 
thrown  open  to  his  own  order.  Besides,  the  ‘auspices*  beiug 
still  in  patrician  hands,  giive  them  a  veto  on  every  measure. 

After  the  expulsion  of  the  kings  and  the  war  of  Porsenna, 
the  whole  state  had  suffered  severely,  but  the  chief  distress  fell 
on  the  plebeians,  whose  remote  farms  had  been  sacrificed  to  the 
enemy  or  neglected,  while  they  were  under  arms.  he  extor¬ 
tionate  usury  exacted  by  the  patrician  money-lenders,  and  tlie 
horrible  severity  of  the  law  of  debt,  nearly  led  to  civil  war.  In¬ 
deed  each  caste  was  a  nation  in  itself:  they  were  long  since 
compared  by  Niebuhr  to  the  Protestants  and  Catholics  of 
Ireland.  The  plebeians,  accustomed  to  military  organization, 
readily  formed  themselves  into  a  formidable  ‘  Political  Union.’ 
For  purposes  of  registration  they  had  already  been  divided 
into  tiibes,  and  at  their  head  stood  their  tribunes  or  chairmen  of 
their  Union. 

After  civil  war  had  been  with  great  difficulty  averted,  the 
plebeians  extorted  from  the  senate  the  declaration  that  the  tri* 
()uncs  should  be  inviolate  (sacrosancti),  and  should  be  able  to 
interj)Ose  in  defence  of  a  plebeian  against  any  acts  of  the 
public  magistrates ;  that  he  should  moreover  have  the  right  ot 
assembling  the  plebeians,  to  consult  them  and  iiHpiire  their 
pleasure.  Of  course  their  resolutions  had  no  force  of  law.  In 
return,  the  patricians  (as  the  history  shows)  gained  the  right  of 
electing  the  I'ribunes  in  the  parliament  of  the  estates,  in  which 
the  pleneians  voted,  but  so  voted  that  the  poor  had  no  influence. 
It  would  seem  that  the  patrician  party  had  calculated  on  prevent¬ 
ing  any  mischief  from  the  tribunes’  authority,  by  managing  the 
elections  in  the  general  Assembly.  These  things  took  place, 
B.  C.  192,  according  to  the  common  reckoning. 

Observe  then  tlie  extraordinary  comj)lexity  of  the  Roman 
state  after  these  awkward  compromises :  three  assemblies  existed, 
where  one  was  enough;  and  it  soon  appeared  that  the  resolutions 
of  the  third  and  newest,  though  without  legal  force,  yet,  like 
the  rotes  of  our  House  of  Commons,  could  not  be  despised. 

I  ndeed,  the  tribunes  presently  advanced  the  extravagant  claim 
that  the  tribes  should  try  and  condemn  capitiilly  any  whom 
they  might  judge  to  have  invaded  their  recently  extorted  pri¬ 
vilege;  and  (protected  by  their  inviolate  character)  threatened 
to  send  the  consuls  to  prison.  The  patricians  had  set  the 
example  ot  atrocity  by  private  assiSvsination.  But  it  concerns 
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\is  only  to  notice  tlie  steps  by  which  tlie  barriers  to  good  govern¬ 
ment  were  broken  down. 

First,  the  law  of  Publilius  Volero  (469  B.  C.)  established  tliat 
llie  tribunes  should  be  elected  by  the  tribes.  This  was  only  the 
gaining  of  a  weapon,  by  which  other  reforms  might  be  en- 
toTced.  Twenty-five  years  later,  the  tribunes  won  for  their 
order  the  right  of  interinarriiige  with  the  patricians:  and  in  the 
course  of  another  century,  an  actual  admission  to  all  the  public 
magistracies  was  gradually  obtiiined.  The  most  remarkable  lera 
of  contest  was  concerning  plebeian  consuls;  decided  by  the 
Licihian  law,  B.  C.  365. 

Meanwhile,  in  conformity  with  a  bill  of  the  tribune  Teren- 
tillus  Arsa,  ten  commissioners  ( Decemviri )  were  a})pointed  to 
compile  a  code  of  Laws,  B.  C.  450.  According  to  Livy, .  the 
object  of  the  code  wjis  to  define  and  limit  the  consular  power. 
Moclern  writers,  since  Niebuhr,  rather  believe  that  the  object 
was  to  equalize  all  laws,  as  between  the  two  castes ;  to 
extinguish  clientship,  regarded  as  a  vassjilage;  and  by  intro¬ 
ducing  the  patricians  into  the  tribes,  to  make  the  iissembly  of 
tribes  include  the  whole  nation.  This  can  only  be  learned, 
however,  by  somewhat  uncertiiin  inference. 

But  the  tyranny  of  the  Commissioners  precipitated  matters. 
In  their  third  year  a  secession  of  the  multitude  took  place,  which 
\r<is  only  ap})eased  by  the  laws  of  the  popular  consuls,  Valerius 
and  Horatius.  One  of  these,  as  given  by  Dionysius,  is  :  ‘  VVhat- 
‘  ever  the  plebeians  command  by  tbeir  tribes,  shall  be  as  valid 
‘  as  if  passed  by  the  estates  so  that  in  future  the  tribunes 
were  at  liberty  to  take  the  votes  of  the  national  parliament  in 
whichever  of  two  ways  they  pleased ;  either  by  the  tribes 
(i.  e.  vote  by  the  head),  or  by  estates ;  and  that  each  should 
be  alike  valid  in  law.  This  was  really  a  vast  change ;  and 
could  only  have  been  carried  at  a  crisis  of  so  violent  commotion : 
but  it  proved  all  the  better.  Aristocracy  was  so  strong  at 
Home,  that  it  could  bear  this  and  much  more  without  the  least 
danger. 

I'he  Horatian  law  probably  did  not  supersede  the  veto  pos¬ 
sessed  by  the  ‘  courts ;  ’  wdiich  veto  how  ever  became  almost 
obsolete  and  w’^as  naturally  unpopular.  The  only  occasion  re¬ 
corded  on  w  hich  they  exercised  it,  was  to  exclude  L.  Sextius 
from  becoming  the  first  plebeian  consul,  B.  C.  364.  But  the 
uproar  was  so  great  as  to  endanger  another  secession  ;  which 


It  is  Niebulir’s  opinion,  that  an  actual  Jtution  of  the  tribes  and  estates 
w;is  cfTected  by  the  censor  Fabius  Rullianiis ;  of  which  no  notice  is  taken 
in  Livj.  Such  a  fusion  was  certainly  effected  l>efore  Polybius's  history 
he^ns  ;  hut  at  what  time,  is  a  matter  of  conjecture. 
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was  tlie  mode  in  wliieli  the  plebeian  party  threatened  wjir.  Tin. 
patricians  at  last  way.  Probably  henceforth  the  veto  ot 

the  courts  was  quite  disused.  For  when  the  dictator  I’ublilius 
(H.  C.  3:ib)  broujjht  forward  his  law,  that  the  assent  of  the 
courts  should  be  always  formally  ^iven  to  every  bill,  while  yet 
pending  in  the  popular  assembly,  and  before  the  voting  had 
(»egun  ;  a  proposition  apparently  so  strange  excited  no  dis¬ 
turbance  that  has  been  recorded,  but  passed  at  once.  Hence¬ 
forward,  ‘  the  assent  of  the  patricians’  was  a  mere  shadow,  being 
conferred  by  thirty  beadles,  represenlinci  the  courts  ‘  for  the  sake 
‘of  the  auspices,*  jus  Cicero  says.  Thus  were  the  three  assem¬ 
blies  linjdly  reduced  to  one,  and  the  discord  of  the  castes  nejirly 
extinguished. 

'I'he  fiction  of  giving  jissent  by  the  thirty  bcjidles,  shows  how 
much  there  wjis  in  the  genius  of  llomjin  legisljition  similar  to 
tliJit  of  Fughiud.  To  neglect  the  auspices  would  hjive  been 
irreligious;  to  turn  them  into  a  form  wjis  very  bearable.  Just 
so,  jifter  the  Fnglish  clergy  in  KibT)  lost  the  right  of  Uixinof 
themselves,  the  custom  wjis  continued,  and  is  still  kept  uj>,  of 
summoning  them  to  convocjition  at  ejich  new  ]>jirlijiment.  All 
the  forms  of  electing  proctors  or  deputies  are  gone  through  in 
the  dioceses,  juid  ji  speaker  chosen  Jit  Paul’s  church :  but  the 
crown  prorogues  them  before  they  can  ]>roceed  to  business. 

It  is  curious  to  contnist  jdso  owx  vontfv  d'  elire,  with  an  jum- 
logous  device  at  Koine.  In  regjird  to  the  Irish  church,  the 
straightforwjird  numner  is  pursued  of  jip]>ointing a  new  bishop  by 
letters  pjitent  from  the  crown;  but  in  Kngljind,  Jis  though  tluit 
were  jin  impiety,  the  dejins  Jind  chapters  hjive  feffvc  to  elect  the 
person  nominated  by  the  crown,  with  the  punishment  of  outhiwry 
if  thev  refuse.  A  sjilutarv  method  of  reconcilinir  the  julvocates  of 
jqM»st(»lic  prelacy  to  the  profanity  of  royjd  jippointment  !  At  Koine 
also,  jdiout  Ji  century  before  Chiist,  it  was  thought  Jimiss  that  the 
election  of  the  high  priest  should  rest  with  the  college  of  priests ; 
but  to  take  it  from  that  religious  bodv  Jind  give  it  to  the  jiopular 
jisseinbly,  would  hjive  been  profjine.  1  he  tribune  C’njeus  Domitius 
compromised  the  mjitter  jis  follows.  Out  of  the  thirty-five  tribes, 
he  enacted  that  only  seventeen  should  be  assembled,  jind  that  the 
high  priest  should  be  jippointed  by  ji  mjijority  of  them.  Even  if 
the  whole  seventeen  were  unanimous,  this  constituted  but  a 
minority  of  the  thirty-five,  and  therefore  their  consent  luid  no 
force  <»f  law.  Vet  the  Domitian  law  enjicted,  that  the  college 
should  then  elect  the  person  so  recommended  to  them,  os  //’he  Imd 
been  elected  by  the  whole  thirty-five.  riius  Komjin  scrupulosity 
w;t'»  satisfied  tluit  no  compulsion  on  the  priests  wjis  ri'jilly  used, 
when  they  were  obliged  by  hiw  to  Jicknowledge  jis  in  the  pjirticular 
case  compulsory,  tluit  which  in  other  cases  would  not  have  been 
coiupulsiirv. 
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Alter  tiie  i^ll)liliall  law,  we  sa‘nl  that  the  diseonl  el  the  castes 
was  nearly  extinguished.  For  the  only  remaining  struu^^les  re- 
eordtnU  are  marked  by  no  greater  veheineiiee  than  is  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  at  every  eontested  election.  'I'he  dictat(»rship,  the  censor- 
ship,  and  finally  the  |)riesthood,  were  oained  so  easily  by  the 
plebeians,  that  we  have  no  evidence  that  there  was  any  particular 
t>ppositioii  at  all:  A  rhetorical  historian,  like  Livy,  would  always 
think  it  decent  to  represent  that  there  was  somv  ;  and  would  be 
triad  of  the  opportunity  of  writing  speeches  about  it.  Finally,  we 
read  in  the  epitome  of  the  eleventh  (last)  book  of  Livy,  that  ‘after 
‘  severe  and  lontr  seditions  hecatfse  of  <A7>/.v,  the  people  for  the 
‘last  time  seceded  to  the  .laniculum;  whence  they  were  broutrht 
‘back  by  the  dictator  J.  Hortcnsius.’ 

It  is  slated  by  Pliny,  that  on  this  occasion,  the  dictator  passed 
a  law  ;  that  ‘  whatever  the  plebeian  assembly  commands,  is  bind- 
“inir  on  all  Uoinan  citizens:’  the  very  words  in  which  Idvy  states 
one  of  the  Publilian  laws.  This  is  explained  by  Mr.  Kei»rhtley,  after 
Niebuhr,  to  have  been  an  annulliiiir  of  the  veto  possessed  by  the 
s(/iafe,  W’e  think  however  that  it  is  not  cleaily  proved  that 
any*  direct  veto  ever  existed  by  which  the  senate,  even  in  the 
earliest  times,  could  annul  a  command  of  the  supreme  assembly. 
Hilt  this  is  no  place  for  discussintr  these  obscure  matters.  \\\‘ 
will  only  add,  tliat  this  ‘  Hortensian  ’  law  of  Pliny  a})pears  to  be 
the  same  as  that  which  Cicero  calls  the  ‘  Mamian,’  ascribing  it  to 
Mtenius,  who  was  a  tribune  of  the  people  in  the  year  n. 

c8(). 


In  the  opinion  even  of  Niebuhr,  the  popular  power  was  now 
alarmingly  ^reat ;  yet  now"  commenced  the  time  of  internal  peace 
and  universal  patriotism.  Facts  disprove  theory ;  doulitless 
hecause  the  community  was  not  yet  corriijited  by  victory  and 
rapine,  and  the  people  had  deeply  seated  habits  of  order  and 
duty. 

Hut  when  Home  had  at  length  attained  so  well  balanced  a 
constitution,  why  did  she  degenerate  ?  Had  she  not  after  all  the 
seeds  of  dissolution  in  her,  ow  in^  to  the  unhappy  circumstance 
that  the  people  were  by  law  the  true  sovend^n  ?  And  this  is  a 
(piestion  worth  answering. 

W’e  may  reply  by  a  suppositious  ciise,  which  our  readers  will 
appreciate.  VV  e  read  in  Kn^lish  history,  that  under  our  early 
Norman  kin^s,  indeed  nearly  dow  n  to  the  ^reat  charter,  a  Nor¬ 
man  faction  kept  dominion  in  the  Ln^lish  boroughs.  Thus  in  the 
corporation  of  London  it  w"as  not  till  after  a  lon<^  strii^^le,  that 
the  Siixons  were  admitted  to  equality  with  the  dominant  caste. 
•'^np|)ose  Falkland  at  that  time  without  a  central  government,  and 


*  I’ostiimius  rcU-l»r;it<Ml  liis  tritiiiiY>)i  (b.  r.  204)  in  .sf»ilt*  <»f  tlic  smatt  ’s  op- 
:  wliicti  liivy  n'l.'itrs  .*is  a  lawful,  tlmujrji  iinprtMa-clriilocl. 
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that  the  Londoners.  Iiaving  become  strong  by  union,  have  made 
war  on  all  their  neighbours ;  and  gradually  conquered  the  whole 
island.  It  is  evhlent  that  the  government,  which  was  liberal  and 
expansive,  while  London  was  a  city,  has  become  a  tyranny,  now 
that  I^ondon  is  an  empire,  A  new  and  infinitely  more  exten¬ 
sive  reform  is  now  wanting,  to  put  the  iidiabitants  of  all  England 
on  a  par  with  those  of  the  conquering  city.  The  fruits  of  free¬ 
dom  are  not  to  be  expected  from  a  country  in  a  state  of  slavery. 
Who  would  lay  the  blame  on  (kmocracy,  if  after  this  things  went 
to  rack  and  ruin?  Hut  so  far  were  the  Romans  from  being 
«lis|)osed  to  admit  the  Italians  to  equal  rights,  that  they  treated 
with  the  most  bitter  contempt  the  claims  of  their  old  faithful 
allies,  the  Latins;  who  were  indeed  but  one  people  with  them. 
Mr.  Keightley  has  well  told  this  scene,  having  here,  as  elsewhere, 
given  a  judicious  and  spirited  abridgment  of  Idvy. 

‘  Audience  was  given  to  them  [the  Ijatin  deputies]  on  the  Capitol, 
and  nothing  ctaild  be  more  reasonable  than  their  demands.  Though 
the  liUtins  were  now  the  more  numerous  people  of  the  two,  they  only 
rtspiired  a  union  of  ])erfect  ecpiality, — one  of  the  consuls,  and  one  half 
of  the  senate  to  Ik*  Latins,  while  Home  should  be  the  seat  of  gov’ernment, 
and  Honuuis  the  name  of  the  united  nation.  Hut  the  senate  exclaimed 
against  the  unheard-of  extravagance  of  these  demands.  The  gtals 
were  invoked  as  witnesses  of  this  scandalous  breach  of  faith,  and  the 
consul  Manlius  vmved,  that  if  they  consented  to  be  thus  dictated  to, 
he  would  come  girt  with  his  sword  inti»  the  senate-house,  and  slay  the 
first  Latin  he  saw  there.  Tradition  said,  that  when  the  gods  were 
ap]H*aled  to,  and  the  Latin  praetor  Annins  spoke  with  contempt  of  the 
Roman  Ju])iter,  loud  claps  of  thunder  and  a  sudden  storm  of  wind  and 
rain  t<dd  the  anger  of  the  deity  ;  and  as  Annins  went  off  full  of  rage, 
he  tumbled  down  the  flight  of  steps  and  lay  lifeless  at  the  bottom. 
It  was  with  difficulty  that  the  magistrates  saved  the  other  envoys  from 
the  fury  of  the  pet»ple.  M  ar  was  forthwith  declared,  and  the  con¬ 
sular  aimies  were  levied.’ — p.  Lfi). 

T'heir  l)ehavour  to  the  Samuifes  is  equally  unreasonable.  Mr. 
Keightley  well  contrasts  the  conduct  of  the  two  nations. 

‘  [After  the  capture  of  the  Ibmian  army  at  the  C’audine  Forks]  the 
terms  ncciirded  [to  the  Homans]  by  Pontius,  were :  the  restoration  of 
the  ancient  alliance  between  Home  and  Samnium  :  the  withdrawal  o{ 
all  Htmian  ndonies  from  places  belonging  to  the  Samnites:  and  the 
giving  back  all  ]>laces  to  which  they  had  a  right.  The  arms  and 
liaggagt*  of  the  vampiished  army  as  a  matter  of  course  to  be  given  up 
to  the  conquerors.  How  rarely  has  Home  ever  granted  a  vanquished 
enemv  terms  go  mild  as  these  !  \  et  the  Roman  historians  had  the 
audacity  to  talk  of  the  insolence  of  the  victorious  Samnites  ;  and  the 
Rtmian  senate  and  people  the  baseness,  meanness,  injustice,  and  bar- 
Iwirity  to  put  to  an  ignominious  death  the  noble  Pontius  twentv-seven 
years  after.* — p.  I47. 
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Our  readers  may  remember,  that  Pontius  liad  just  dismissed  two 
eonsular  armies  unliiirt ;  that  tlie  Romans  took  the  whole  advan- 
taj^c  of  the  treaty  of  whicli  they  would  not  ratify  one  article ;  and 
that  when  they  delivered  to  Pontius's  will  the  few  individuals 
who  had  sworn  to  the  treaty,  he  indicrnantly  set  them  all  free. 
With  like  treachery  the  Romans  afterwards  behaved  to*  the 
Numantines  in  Spain,  and  (as  ‘  we  hate  those  whom  we  have 
‘  injured’)  pursuen  their  advantage  with  like  implacability. 

For  the  tale  is  straiji^litforward.  The  Samnites  soon  understood 
that' the  Romans  would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  but  slavery  ;  and 
a  most  deadly  stru^i^le  l)e<>^n.  We  could  not  have  anticipated 
that  the  Romans  would  be  so  successful ;  considering  the  rug- 
gedness  of  the  Aj)en nines  along  the  sides  of  which  the  Samnites 
lived,  and  the  untameable  heart  of  that  free  and  simple  people ; 
whose  virtuous  habits  were  afterwards  the  eulogy  of  the  Roman 
poets.  Their  subjugation  is,  however,  attributed  to  their  want  of 
any  central  authority,  which  could  watch  against  and  promptly 
resist  the  machinations  of  Rome.  It  was  not  effected  without  the 
most  wide-spread  carnage  and  desolation  of  the  land.  Of  the 
ferocity  with  which  the  Roman  gored  and  trampled  his  prostrate 
foe,  we  may  find  an  indication  in  Polybius's  statement  more  than  a 
century  later ;  that  on  taking  a  city,  they  not  only  stab  every 
human  creature  whom  they  meet,  but  even  hack  the  dogs  and 
cattle  in  pieces.  A  like  statement  is  mtide  by  I'liucydides  con¬ 
cerning  tlie  barbarians  of  Thrace. — And  when  jit  last  Italy  wtus 
subdued  to  Rome,  it  was  no  longer  the  same  Italy  as  it  had  been. 
Large  tracts  had  lieen  half  desolated ;  some  confiscated  by  public 
order,  but  appropriated  to  themselves  by  Roman  grandees ;  others 
bought  up  at  a  low  price ;  others  allotted  to  Roman  coloides. 
riie  ruine<l  agrieulturists  swelled  the  town  mobs,  and  not  Icjist 
that  of  Rome.  The  slave  trade  was  stocked  with  ca})tives  from 
the  numerous  and  merciless  wars,  and  actively  supplied  labourers 
on  the  large,  but  desolate,  estates.  In  fact  it  might  have  been 
foreseen  that  slave  culture  would  now,  in  spite  of  law,  carry  every 
thing  before  it;  for  besides  the  cheapness  of  slaves,  no  proprietor 
could  count  on  kee|)ing  free  labourers ;  as  they  were  perpetually 
ilrafted  off  to  supply  the  «irmies.  In  the  place  of  the  old  Italian 
yeomanry  were  fierce  and  lazy  barbarians,  dreadful  in  insurrection, 
but  useless  for  work.  Rut  we  are  antieijiating,  and  [)roceeding 
too  rapidly.  Before  this,  another  implacable  war  against  the 
Italian  Ciauls,  had  ended  in  the  extenninalion  of  that  people  ‘  in 
‘a  very  short  time  from  the  whole  plain  on  each  side  of  the  Po, 
‘except  u  few  places  close  under  the  Al})s:’  (Polyb.  ii.  .35;) 
and  that  luxuriant  soil,  under  slave  cultivation  and  cut  up  with 
pleasure  grounds,  was  unable  to  afford  food  for  more  than  its  own 
scanty  population.  ’  • 

Ktruria  was  the  longest  to  escape  <lesolation;  but  this  district 
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ill  common  with  all  Italy  suffered  the  plague  ot*  the  Marsic  war 
and  that  of  Sulla;  respecting  which  we  cjinnot  refrain  from 
extracting  a  strikiiij^  a  passage  trom  Niebuhr : 

‘Those  terrible  ravages,  which  spreading  from  place  to  place, 
visited  every  region  of  Italy,  and  by  which  the  citizens  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  towns  were  entirely  swept  away,  must  also  have  proved  destructive 
to  monuments  of  every  kind,  especially  to  writings.  In  many  districts 
the  population  was  changed.  Such  was  the  final  vengeance  on  Sani- 
nium  ;  such  the  end  of  the  ])ersevering  resistance  opposed  hy  Etruria  to 
Sulla’s  tyrannical  and  short-sighted  resolution  to  do  away  with  every  thing 
that  in  the  course  of  ages  had  lx*en  yielded  to  circumstances  :  such  the 
end  of  her  struggle  to  maintain  the  rights  she  had  been  rewarded  with 
for  standing  ahmf  from  the  cause  of  Italy.  The  old  Etruscan  nation 
with  her  science  and  literature  ceased  to  exist.  The  nobles,  who 
had  taken  the  lead  in  the  common  cause,  fell  by  the  sword.  Military 
colonies  were  established  in  the  large  towns,  and  the  Latin  language  be¬ 
came  the  only  one  prevalent.  The  greatest  part  of  the  nation  was  stript 
of  all  landed  property,  and  reduced  to  pine  in  poverty  under  foreign 
masters,  whose  oppression  deadened  every  national  recollection  in  the 
degraded  generation  that  followed,  and  left  them  no  other  wish  than 
that  of  iK'coming  Romans  altogether. 


T'hus  did  all  Italy  at  length  become  Uomaii ;  but  she  had 
withered  under  the  cruel  grasp ;  and  the  metropolis  witli  its 
enormous  population,  being  permanently  dependent  for  corn  on 
Sicily  and  Egypt,  wjls  at  the  mercy  of  the  winds  and  waves  in  a 
most  imperfect  state  of  navigation. 

Matters  were  not  so  far  gone,  but  were  rapidly^  tending  to 
this  result,  when  T'iberius  Gracchns  brought  forward  his  bills,  of 
which  the  main  object  was  fo  enforce  the  existing  lairs  for  cnltiva- 
tion  by  freemen  :  and  now  arose  the  intestine  factions  in  Home, 
the  fault  of  which  is  so  commonly  thrown  on  ‘  democracy  .’*  But 
the  fault  Wits  in  tyranny ;  the  faidt  was,  that  the  freemen  of 
one  city  could  vote  away  the  wealth  and  the  lives  of  half  tlie 
world ;  that  the  illegid  gains  of  ojjice  were  so  enormous,  as  to 
tempt  men  to  buy  them  at  any  price :  hence,  force  and  bribery 
were  alike  used  to  gain  the  suffrages  of  the  people.  Erom  this 
time  and  onward,  hired  bands  of  gladiators  paraded  the  streets  or 
blockaded  the  forum  ;  votes  were  publicly  bought  and  sold ;  nay, 
on  one  occasion,  Julius  Ciesiir  pjissed  an  cx  post  facto  law,  to 
legalize  his  own  bribery.  L  nder  that  which  was  called  a  demo¬ 
cracy,  the  executive  fiad  grown  to  a  gigantic  size ;  while  the 


l  was  written,  a  nmnher  in  the  ‘guartcrlv  Review  ’  has 

been  pubMiod,  in  wliioh  the  writer  attriluites  the  whole  fault  of  these  factions 
le  a  ot  ^  and  speaks  as  thnnijh  the  project  of  Tit>erius  (tr;»cchiis  w.as 
ooviounlv  wjckod.  He  styles  it  simply  ‘  .-f/i  Ayrarhni  Late  V  as  if  to  insinu- 
•  c,  tnat  It  was  a  kohenie  for  dividinjr  private  property. 
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legislative  body  had  been  perpetually  degraded  by  the  artifice  ot 
the  oligarchs,  who  fed  their  bellies  with  corn,  and  their  eyes  with 
public  spectacles.  Of  universal  suftVage  we  liave  certainly  no  par¬ 
ticular  admiration ;  but  we  believe,  that  the  vvildest  advocate  of  it 
among  ourselves  never  dreamed  of  so  absurd  a  government  as  that 
of  Rome  in  the  days  of  the  Ciracehi.  Let  us  but  conceive  the 
citizens  of  London  and  the  environs  monopolising  the  franchise, 
to  the  exclusion  of  nil  the  gentrij  of  all  the  rest  of  Rngland ; 
and  by  their  votes  determining, — not  only  the  ministers  of  state, 
— not  only  governors  for  all  our  colonies  and  more  besides ;  but 
the  laws  of  the  land.  Such  was  the  popular  assembly  of  Rome. 
It  did  not  decide  who  should  be  members  of  parliament,  but  it 
passed  acts  of  j)arliament  itself ;  and  no  one  but  the  tribune  could 
interpose  a  veto. 

Tiberius  (iracchus  had  touched  the  interests  of  the  slave¬ 
holder  ;  it  was  to  beard  the  lion  in  his  den  !  Rut  he  went 
farther ;  he  demanded  that  the  public  lands,  shamelessly  usurped 
hy  the  nobles,  against  right  and  against  law,  shouhl  be  restored 
to  public  uses.  This  was  most  legal,  as  most  honestly  intended  ; 
hut  the  usurpations  had  been  so  systematically  winked  at,  that  the 
public  lands  had  long  been  bought  and  sold  as  property.  The 
measure  was  therefore  felt  as  exceedingly  severe,  and  was  probably 
ill  judged,  especially  considering  the  times.  ^Moreover  in  zeal  for 
wliat  lie  believed  to  be  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  state,  he 
doubtless  exceeded  his  constitutional  powers  as  tribune.  Rut,  we 
apprehend,  this  is  a  trifie  ;  for  it  is  as  certain  that  those  whose 
interests  were  touched,  were  resolved  on  his  death,  by  fair  or 
foul  means,  as  it  is  every  way  probable  that  he  had  none  but  the 
imrest  motives.  Nasica,  the  high  priest^  his  kinsman,  a  large 
land-holder  and  slave-holder,  when  the  consul  Mucius  Scmvola 
refused  to  use  illegal  violence  against  that  which  had  a  legal  re¬ 
dress,  set  himself  at  the  head  of  a  mob  of  senators  and  knights, 
who,  with  bludgeons  and  broken  benches,  att.acked  Tiberius  and 
his  unsuspecting  friends,  and  slew  three  hundred,  including  the 
chief  object  of  their  hate. 

Thus  for  the  first  time  for  centuries/  says  Mr.  Keightley,  p. 
305,  ‘  was  blood  shed  in  civil  contest  in  Rome ;  a  prelude  to  the 
‘atrocities  which  were  soon  to  be  of  every-day  occurrence.  T'o 
‘  the  eternal  disgrace  of  the  Roman  aristocracy;  and  to  their  own 
‘  ultimate  ruin,  their  avarice  first  caused  civil  discord;  and  their 
‘contempt  of  law,  divine  and  human,  sprinkled  the  tem|)le  of 
‘  .lupiter  Optimus  Maximus  with  the  sacred  blood  of  a  tribune,  and 
‘  taught  to  despise  the  majesty  of  office,  and  the  sanctity  of 
‘  religion.’ 

We  have  brought  down  our  remarks  to  the  crisis  after  which 
law  had  no  power  in  Rome,  but  brute  force  carried  everything ; 
so  that  the  sooner  they  were  under  a  despotic  rule,  the  better. 

«  2 
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But  the  subject  ot‘ tlie  ballot  is  of  too  much  interest  at  ]uesciit,  to 
let  it  pass  wholly  unnoticed.  C'icero’s  testimony  to  its  mischief 
ill  his  tliird  book  of  Laws  (ch.  15—17)  is  very  explicit.  ‘  Who,’ 
says  he,  ‘does  not  perceive,  that  the  law  of  ballot  has  destroyed 
‘the  authority  of  the  better  classes?  'The  people,,  waile  free , 
never  desired  it;  Imf  when  oppressed  bp  the  domination  and 
‘riotenee  of  the  powerful,,  demanded  it.  And  now  yon  wilt  find 
‘  that  in  the  trials  of  powerful  eriminals,  fewer  are  condemned  by 
^ballot,,  than  used  to  be  condemned  by  the  voice,'  This  result,  he 
attributes  to  bribery ;  and  we  may  well  believe  it.  But  we  ciinnot 
help  extractin<r  Mr.  Kei^htley’s  very  curious  remarks: 

• 'fhe  rule  he  ((’iccro)  ^ives  is  the  true  one.  Optiinatihus*  not:i, 
plehi  libera  sunto  (sutfraj^ia).  It  is  certainly  unjust  in  a  lan(lh»r(l,  for 
instance,  to  recpiire  his  tenant  to  vote  against  his  conscience  ;  hut  the 
latter  should  reflect  hoir  seldom  it  is  really  a  matter  of  conscience,  and 
hotr  likely  it  is  that  he  does  not  think  for  himself  in  these  matters  ;  and 
therefore  how  much  more  likely  it  is  that  the  landlord,  who  has  a  stake 
ill  the  nmntry,  may  have  its  real  interest  at  heart,  than  the  orator  or 
journalist  to  whom  he  pins  Ids  faith,  who  prohahly  has  not  a  stake  in  it.’ 

— p.  1115. 

We  apprehend  that  few  tenants  doubt,  whether  their  landlords 
desire  the  prosperity  of  their  own  stake ;  hut  to  have  a  jiecnniary 
interest  in  a  (piestion,  is  not  generallv  thought  to  help  a  man  to 
an  unbiassed  judgment.  But  indeed,  the  argument  is  too  lamen¬ 
tably  weak  to  deserve  notice ;  and  we  (piote  this  chiefly  to 
express  our  regret  that  Mr.  K.  has  hnvered  his  history  in  some 
very  few  places  to  the  tone  of  a  partizan.  Vet  we  must  do  him 
the  justice  to  say  that  he  is  never  afraid  of  being  energetic  against 
oppression,  nor  slow  to  recognize  and  extol  true  patriotism. 

l  o  return  to  the  ballot.  It  is  wonderful  that  he  does  not  set* 
how  exceedingly  inap])licahle  is  Homan  balloting  to  onr  Knglish 
(piestion.  It,  indeed,  it  were  ])roposed  to  extinguish  debate  in  onr 
houses  of  Parliament,  to  conceal  the  votes  of  the  niemhers  ;  to 
enact  that  legislators,  jndg(‘s,  and  juries  should  all  use  the  ballot ; 
then  it  would  he  in  ptdnt  to  show  that  this  very  matter  promoted 
bribery  at  Home,  and  tvill  do  so  in  Kngland.  I  hen  he  might 
urge  that  hononrahle  members  will  prove  tieaclu'rous  to  their 
constituents ;  that  the  offices  of  state  will  he  set  up  to  sale :  that 


•  MortMwiT.  if  lir  liiuisclf  imdcrsUuMU'icrn),  lie  li:is  mit  enabled  lii-s 
r^Milers  to  umjerstand.  •  1  lia\e  no  olnec’tion  to  these  remilatioiis,’  .<;ays 
^  III  ch.  17,  ‘  it  they  are  meant  to  stop  canvassincr,  as  thev  generally  are. 

/y  r/ie  UwMOjainst  e(lhnl.s^}^^y  eun  hr  euforeed,  let  tlie  people  ki'ep  their 

ticket,  as  a  protector  of  liberty,  provhled  onlv  il  he  shown  o>  all  the  best 

.  respectable  citizens,  and  he  roluufarihi  ofered  ;  .vo  that  there  mnyhe 

ur»erty  »n  thr  vf^ry  art  by  ,rhirh  the  fHorle  is  ahlftoffire  an  honest  •jratitiratiou 
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all,  in  short,  imist  wronir,  when  the  vig^ilant  eyo  ot  the  nation 
is  withdrawn  from  onr  puhlie  men.  And  from  this  opinion  w’e 
suppose  that  few*  sn|>porters  of  the  ballot  w'onld  dissent,  l^iit  the 
Kni^lish  question  is,  whether  the  vote  should  he  secret  which  is 
^vtMi  to  a  ti07M[ffi(  inl  jicrson  ;  who  not  only  does  not  reap,  as 
memher  of  parliament,  a  harvest  of  jrain  hy  which  he  can  re- 
iinhurse  himself  for  countless  briberies,  but  is  unavoidably  put  to 
very  lar^^e  exj)enses,  for  which  but  few  can  any  way  reimburse 
themselv'cs.  A  Roman  lijrandee,  w’ho  was  canvassinu^  for  the 
station  of  |)ro-consul  of  Sicily,  or  commander  of  the  armies  in 
(iaul,  miii^ht  ]>ossibly  afford  half  a  million  sterlino;  to  buy  votes;  but 
will  a  candidate  for  a  seat  in  our  house  of  commons  find  it  pro- 
tit;d)le  so  to  squiinder  ?  Unless  this  (piestion  can  be  answ  ered  in 
the  affirmative,  the  wdiole  matter  stands  on  perfectly  difl’erent 
grounds  from  that  of  the  Roman  ballot. 

We  desire  our  readers  not  to  suppose  that  in  anythim^  of  the 
above  we  are  advocatin<r  either  the  ballot  or  democracy;  we 
w'ould  only  fain  see  thin<i^s  ])ut  on  their  la^ht  footin”^,  and  that 
history  shonld  not  be,  first  viewed  superHcially,  and  then  made  to 
minister  to  party.  We  think  it  to  be  the  same  error  w  liich  taxes 
Roman  ‘democracy’  with  the  tumults  of  tin*  last  century  of  tin* 
republic,  and  American  ‘  democracy  ’  w  ith  the  enormities  of  tlie 
slave-holdin<y  states ;  and  that  those  who  read  history  with  so 
little  discrimination,  will  read  it  only  to  be  lead  astray. 

Rut  we  must  not  dwell  lounger  on  these  to]>ics.  We  think 
Mr.  Kciu^htley  has  acted  wisely,  in  not  ])ermittint^  his  scepticism 
concernintr  the  early  history  to  lead  to  the  suppression  of  any 
part.  He  gives  the  common  tales,  in  a  poetical  shape,  w  ith  com¬ 
ments  on  them.  To  speak  generally  of  his  history,  we  find  the 
narrative  full  and  spirited,  often  ehxpient,  and  generally  just,  as 
far  as  w’e  are  able  to  judge.  'The  principal  fault  that  strikes  us, 
is  in  a  certain  weariness  which  the  mind  feels  from  the  want  of 
definite  breaks  and  stops  in  the  history.  In  Knglish  history,  the 
series  of  kings,  though  an  unphilosophical  division,  is  highly  con¬ 
venient  for  memory,  and  for  resting  the  mind  ;  as  is  the  cluster¬ 
ing  of  reigns  into  dynasties  :  in  the  early  Roman  history  it  re¬ 
quires  skill  in  the  narrator  to  mark  ofi’  the  time,  so  as  to  make  up 
for  this  want.  We  would,  also,  recommend,  that  in  any  new 
edition  of  f/fis  or  ant/  of  his  works,  he  w'ould  call  in  the  aid  of 
some  cool  judging  friend,  to  cut  <uit  from  his  prefaces  ami  adver¬ 
tisements  disagreeable  little  traits  of  personal  conceit,  which 
would  lead  many  persons^  to  augur  im*aidy  of  his  productions. 
It  would  be  ill-natured  to  (piote  pro<»f  that  this  is  not  said  cause¬ 
lessly.  l^iit  on  the  whole,  w’e  feel  that  his  book  is  a  most  valu¬ 
able  introduction  to  Roman  history,  and  one  that  w’as  much 
wanted.  Ferguson’s  history,  with  which  alone  this  can  be  com¬ 
pared,  has  numerous  mt*rits :  but  mak(*^  not  tin*  least  pretension 
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to  throw  oil  the  darker  periods.  VVe  are  sorry,  that  Mr. 
Keiirhtlev  has  allowed  himself  to  be  called  away  from  completing 
his  Homan  History,  by  enjratriiiir  in  a  History  of  Ena^land,  which 
ct*rtainly  was  far  less  wanted;  and  the  encouragement  given  him 
bv  the  rapid  sale  of  his  first  edition,  seems  to  us  to  have  put  him 
under  a  sort  of  pledge  to  the  public  to  make  no  needless  (lelay 
for  we  cannot  allow  that  he  is  at  liberty  to  stop  short  at  the  death 
of  Mark  Antonv,  and  maintiiin  that  the  work  is  finished,  becjuise, 
the  re]mblie  is  then  at  an  end.  Every  schoolboy  wants  to  know 
somewhat  about  the  Emperors  of  Home,  as  well  as  about  the 
republic;  nor,  indeed,  is  the  lesson  and  moral  of  the  tale  com¬ 
plete,  till  we  learn  what  fruits  imperial  Rome  reaped  from  the 
barren  or  bitter  laurels  of  republican  Rome. 

'riie  History  of  Rome,  in  Dr.  Eardner  s  ‘  Cabinet  Cyclopredia,’ 
is  so  ditVerent  in  character  from  the  former,  that  they  do  not  in  the 
least  interfere  with  one  another.  It  is  so  deficient  in  narrative  ot 
facts,  that  it  may  be  fairest  to  criticise  it  as  if  intended  only  as  a 
supphmeut  to  existing  histories.  It  is  carried  down  to  the 
founding  of  (Constantinople,  and  includes  not  only  a  history  of  the 
constitution  and  maimers  of  Rome,  but  also  of  the  literature  :  and 
all  this  in  two  moderate  volumes.  We  must  in  justice  confess,  that 
we  read  it  with  much  interest  and  instruction ;  nor  do  we  know 
any  other  single  book  in  the  languge  which  would  supply  the 
same.  Rut  it  is  with  regret  that  we  comjilain  of  it  as  hastily  got 
up,  and  full  of  petty  faults.  In  appearance  it  would  seem  as 
though  the  first  volume  had  been  sent  to  the  press  a  month  too 
soon,  'riie  narrative  is  often  most  obscure*  and  the  style 
crabbed.  Our  conviction  is  that  too  great  condensation  has  been 
attempted  :  it  should  be  rather  three  volumes  than  two. —  In  the 
early  part,  the  conciseness  is  sometimes  very  perplexing : 

I  bus,  p.  5d,  it  is  stated:  Hfr  have  alreadif  relaUd  how  the 
‘  (lauls  forced  their  way  into  Italy;  how  by  degrees,  and  con- 
‘stantly  reinforced  by  new  immigrations,  they  a[)proached  the 
‘  Apennines,  and,  at  last,  extended  their  ravages,’  iivc.  ikv.  rids 
seems  be  the  recapitulation  of  some  ample  narrative ;  but  after 
much  searching  of  tlie  book  we  can  find  only  the  following  short 
sentence.  *  'I'lie  Lombard  branch  [of  the  Etruscans]  had  long 
been  crushed  hp  the  (iallir  eTjaditifms. 

So  in  p.  f>(h  ‘  I  p|>er  Italy  lay  already  desolate:*  but  what  had 

K»  pivc*  4»iu*  r:it  ion  <.Hit  of  liftv.  A  V4>ung  friend  *»f  ours,  on  reJidinc 
the  foUowinjr  sentence  from  vol.  i.  p.  211:  ‘The  pnetor  Valerius  liad  eolleetcd 
a  considerable  nunilM*r  of  vessels,  took  from  the  king  Orienm^  wliicli  he  li.'td 
previously  eonquereil sn]>posed  that  tOi)k  vvasantir|ue  Kn2rlisli  for/nA*ew,  tliat 
nrionin  was  the  king’s  name,  and  that  the  vessels  had  been  capturtd  by 
'.f  king.  It  should  be:  Valerius  collecte<l  the 

vc>>eN, ‘araf  ;.<)A.sr,v.\m/i  of  Oricnw,  which  the  king  had  previously  con- 

‘piered.  Another  thought  it  was  a  inisj>rint  for  ‘  kiim  o/’Orieuni,’  or  kinjr  •if 
t'neum.  ’ 
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ilei»ohited  it,  the  reader  lais  tu  ^uess ;  and  indeed,  what  is  meant 
by  Upper  Italy ;  tor  it  ciin  hardly  mean  Lombardy.  The  re¬ 
markable  device  of  supersedinu^  consuls  by  military  tribunes  with 
consular  jmw  er,  lor  the  sake  of  keeping  the  plebeians  out  of  tlie 
consulate,  is  not  narrated  at  all ;  though  in  one  place  ‘  military 
tribunes*  are  s[)oken  of,  in  another  vve  read  of ‘consular  tribunes.* 
riie  whole  series  of  important  changes  in  the  powers  of  the  tribes 
comprehended  between  the  laws  of  La'torius  and  of  the  dictator 
Publilius  are  run  through  in  a  single  short  panigraph ;  in  which 
no  allusion  is  made  to  the  law  of  lloratius  and  Valerius;  but  this 
law  is  afterwards  given  in  a  note,  while  the  explanation  in  the 
text  is,  ‘  that  the  decision  of  the  people  should  have  more  weight 
*  than  that  of  both  the  senate  and  the  consuls — *  a  vague  ordi¬ 
nance  indeed;  and  a  strange  version  of,  ‘quod  tributim  plebes 
‘  jussisset,  populiim  teneret,* 

Of  the  ballot  no  mention  is  made  at  all,  although  legid  and  con¬ 
stitutional  history  is  the  main  subject  of  the  book.  There  is  often 
a  sarcastic  and  flippant  tone,  and  we  think  sometimes  an  unfounded 
judgment  of  characters ;  as  of  Spurius  Cjussius,  Cains  Oracchus 
and  C 'icero  ;  against  the  last  of  whom  the  writer  seems  to  be  very 
unduly  prejudiced.  We  find  something  beneath  the  dignity  of 
history  in  antiejue  |)hrases  such  as :  ‘  to  drive  a  trade,’  ‘  to  figure 
away,*  ‘to  eschew  ^lenander,*  ‘eavesdroppers,*  ‘the  nick  of  time.* 
In  other  j)laces.  Latinized  terms  are  used  with  a  new'  meaning; 
as :  ‘  the  efficiency  of  the  tribunes,*  meaning  the  amount  of  their 
power:  ‘destined’  to  menu  desi^rned :  ‘spiritual*  to  mean  mtel- 
levtu(d^  as  in  French  :  to  ‘signalize  an  abuse,*  for,  to  denounce  it. 
We  dislike  such  words  as  ‘succumb,*  ‘a  heptera,’  ‘legate*  for 
lieutenant,  ‘magnates’  for  grandees,  ‘gentes*  for  clans,  ‘a 
pentera,*  and  numerous  other  terms,  unintelligible  to  English 
readers.  Hut  it  is  an  ungracious  task  to  amass  petty  remarks  of 
this  kinil.  A  more  serious  objection  would  lie  against  the  tone 
which  he  assumes  concerning  ‘fate*  and  ‘destiny;*  which,  coupled 
with  the  zealous  applause  given  to  the  later  Stoics,  and  the  great 
similarity  which  he  finds  between  their  doctrine  and  that  of  the 
Christians  (!),  makes  one  fear  that  he  is  half  a  Stoic  himself.  Hut 
we  find  Mr.  Keightley  and  Niebuhr  use  ‘destiny*  to  mean  ‘pre¬ 
destination,*  or  Ciod*s  Providence ;  and  we  are  willing  to  give 
the  benefit  of  the  supposition  to  others  besides,  while  we  dislike 
the  term.  We  hoj)e  for  the  author’s  credit,  and  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  w’ork  itself,  that  it  will  come  to  a  second  edition  ;  for 
the  excellencies  are  sterling ;  the  defects  are  in  detail  and  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  amendment. 

Dr.  Taylor*s  excellent  volume  begins  from  Constantine  the 
(ireat,  and  ends  with  the  fall  of  C’onstiintinople  by  the  Ottoman 
arms.  I'o  review'  it  would  therefore  ciirry  us  far  beyond  the 
bounds  of  any  thing  that  could  be  contem|>lated  in  the  present 
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iirticlo  :  but  we  iiiive  set  it  by  the  side  ot  the  others,  as  beiiiir 
kindred  in  subject  and  ctiaracter. 

In  conclusion,  we  will  venture  to  recommend  more  zeal  for  the 
pure  Hni^lish  lani!:ua^e,  in  writing  Roman  liistory,  if  persons 
wish  t<»  be  interestinir  and  intelligible  to  the  unlearned,  (ireek 
writers,  like  the  modern  (Germans,  improved  their  lan^iiaije  by 
resolving  to  use  it  for  all  purposes;  but  we  sjmil  ours  by  flying 
to  the  foreii^ner  for  help  the  imunent  a  difficulty  arises.  Just  as 
our  Indian  travellers  annoy  their  readers  by  Soobah,  Hrinjarrie, 
Nair,  Vakeel,  Musnud,  &c.,  so  do  our  historians  of  Romo  by 
such  words  as  Roi»;ation,  (ientes,  (jentiles.  Myth,  Curia,  C  omitia, 
Rlebiscit,  Jurisconsult,  Magnates,  Fecial,  ^:c.,  &c.  We  know  it 
will  be  allei^ed  that  the  Fn^lish  and  Latin  words  in  some  cases 
do  not  (piite  coincide.  Most  true:  the  Roman  Rex  had  not  the 
same  rights  as  the  Lii^Tish  Kin(j ;  but  who  therefore  commits  the 
foppery  of  leaviiu^  the  word  untranslated  ?  Nay,  a  false  idea  is 
conveved  by  Intercessiim,  Leii^ate,  and  others.  \\’e  have  to  com¬ 
plain  of  botli  the  works  before  us,  for  this  offence ;  and  we  are 
sorry  to  say,  it  has  of  late  become  very  popuhir.  Fully  allowiny,- 
tliat  there  are  cases  where  it  cannot  be  avoided,  we  wish  that  it 
shouhl  be  regarded  as  an  evil,  and  admitted  as  seldom  as  possible, 
'riie  Creeks  freely  translate  all  the  Roman  titles,  sayino-  ^/frro- 
l^aniXfvc  (mid-kiuL!^)  for  the  Interrex,  in  Kiiirlish,  Reticent: 
trjitafi\(u;  (headman  of  the  commons)  for  the  Tribune  of  the 
Rlebs,  tKKXifcnai  Xo^iti^h;  (jisseinblies  ot  the  classes)  for  the 
('ornitia  C'enturiata,  and  so  on  :  and  tliere  are  comparatively  few 
luses  where  it  is  an  object  to  do  the  same,  in  which  we  cannot  do 
it.  Rut  we  think  a  particular  protest  is  needed  aii^ainst  tin*  cus¬ 
tom  introduced  by  tlie  translators  of  Niebuhr,  of  renderiiiijf 
‘  ^♦‘us,’  a  house,  when  we  have  a  far  more  ])ro])er  word  chni ;  nor 
do  we  admire  ‘burirher’  for  burgess,  ‘myth’  for  legend,  ‘a  mythical 
epos  ’  tor  a  legendary  poem.  A  like  decided  disapj)robation,  we 
think,  is  deserved  by  the  words  ‘  lej^ato’  (which  in  Fn^lish  means 
a  ]>apal  ambassador,  not  a  licutenant-iL!;enoral  nor  a  deloL^ate) 

‘  rotation  ’  t«)r  bill,  and  ‘intercession’  tor  interposition.  Nor  is 
there  the  sliirlitest  occasion  tor  Latin  words  such  as  f/ffifniviri, 
f/iihi(fnevin\  iv'c.,  instead  ot,  a  board  [or  Commission]  of  two, — 
and  ot  tive :  nor  do  we  see  why  assembly  or  ])arliament  is  not 
(piite  as  trood  as  eomitia.  Rut  not  to  ^^o  tarther  into  detail,  let  it 
suffice  to  have  pointial  out  the  principle,  that  a  historian  ousfht 
not  to  injure  the  interest  of  his  subject  to  the  unlearned,  by  in- 
creasinijj  needlessly  the  number  ot  technical  terms,  thereby 
putting  a  torinidable  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  history  beemninir 
truly  popular. 
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IN  notifying  the  coininencement  of  this  beautiful  edition  of  Mr. 
A  Southey’s  works  to  our  readers,  we  intimated  our  intention  of 
reviewing  the  whole  on  its  completion.  That  period  is  now  so 
near  at  hand  (indeed,  the  work  will  he  complete  on  the  <lay  that 
this  number  of  our  review^  appears),  that  we  no  longer  hesitate  to 
redeem  our  pledge. 

Before  we  proceed  to  speak  of  the  attractions  of  this  edition,  we 
shall  venture  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  merits  and  faults  of  the 
author.  I’hose  remarks  will,  for  various  reasons,  be  very  few’  and 
very  brief;  partly,  because  his  poetical  character  has  been  so  often 
discussed  before ;  partly,  because  its  principal  peculiarities  must  he 
already  familiar  to  our  readers;  and,  partly,  because  we  doubt  w  he¬ 
ther,  at  present,  it  would  not  be  a  task  of  almost  insuperable  diffi¬ 
culty  to  estimate  Mr.  Southey’s  precise  merits,  or  hold  the  critical 


balances  even  ;  and  that,  for  two  reasons. —  First,  his  partizans 


and  his  enemies  have  suffered  their  views  of  his  political  character 
and  history  (we  are  far  from  saying,  consciously)  to  bias  their 
estimate, — to  heighten  their  eulogy,  or  to  edge  their  sarcasm.  We 
are  fully  alive  to  the  melancholy  fact,  that  this  is  far  enough  from 
being  the  only  instance  in  which  politics  have  been  suffered  to  run 
riot  in  the  quiet  retreats  of  literature,  or  in  w  hich  the  bias  of  party 
has  now  mollified  and  now’  knit  the  brow  of  the  critical  Rhada- 
nianthus.  But  we  do  not  suppose  there  ever  was  a  case  in  w  hich 
a  poet  was  so  much  affected  by  his  political  history  as  Mr.  Southey 
has  been.  His  very  worst  productions  have  liad  their  umpialified 
panegyrists — his  very  best,  almost  as  unqualiiicil  satirists. — The 
secoiul  reason,  wdiy  it  is,  perhaps,  impossible  to  form  a  correct 
estimate  of  Southey’s  genius,  is  that  the  daring,  and  in  our  eyes, 
most  injudicious  innovations  which  distinguish  the  structure 
and  conduct  of  many  of  his  larger  poems,  and  still  more  his 
versification,  have  given  too  great  a  shock  to  our  associations 
to  permit  us  rightly  to  appreciate  the  degree  ol  genius  by  w  hich 
these  efforts  have  been  accompanied ;  they  would  certainly,  how¬ 
ever,  lead  the  generality  of  readers  rather  to  underrate  than 
overrate  that  genius. 

Owing  to  these  causes,  it  has  been  too  much  the  custom 
to  regard  this  poet’s  productions — which  are  certairdy  very 
varied,  and  display  great  versatility  of  genius — too  much  in  the 
mass,  and  to  praise  or  condemn  liim  w  ithout  due  discrimination. 
It  has  been  entire  eulogy,  or  almost  inujualified  condemnation; 
whereas  it  appears  to  us,  that  there  seldom  was  a  poet  whose 
best  ellorts  deserve  more  praise',  or  whose  worst  deserve  more 
censure. 
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It  appears  to  us,  that  Southey  has  never  done  himself  justice ; 
lias  never  reached  tliat  reputation  which  the  powders  with  which  na¬ 
ture  has  gifted  liim,  are  fully  capable  of  achieving;  and  that  because 
he  early  failed  in  perceiving  the  true  bent  of  his  genius,  and  those 
species  of  poetical  compositions  in  which  he  is  so  well  fitted  to 
excel.  U  is  as  a  descriptive  poet, — it  is  in  his  shorter  effusions 
(always  excepting  his  *  youthful  crudities  ’  and  those  unspeakable 
inanities  which  he  has  produced  in  his  character  of  laureat, 
and  by  w  hich  he  has  so  well  maintained  the  ancient  and  profes¬ 
sional  dulness  of  that  class  of  poets), — it  is  in  his  justly  celebrated 
ballads  that  his  genius  is  most  seen ;  nor  do  we  ever  turn  to  his 
‘  .loan  of  Arc,’  his  ‘  Madoc,’  his  ‘  Roderic,’  his  ‘  Thalaba,’  or  his 
‘  Curse  of  Kehama  ’  (on  w  hich,  with  an  author’s  so  often  ill-judged 
estimate  of  his  own  elforts,  he  a|)pears  to  rely  principally  for  his 
fame,)  without  regretting  that  ambition  should  ever  have  induced 
him  to  neglect  his  proper  domain,  and  to  aspire  after  a  w  ider  and 
to  him,  we  are  convinced,  unattainable  empire.  In  these  liis 
longer  poems  almost  the  only  merit  they  have  is  the  richness 
and  beauty  of  the  descriptions ;  more  especially  of  external 
nature.  So  great,  indeed,  is  the  beauty  of  many  of  these  descrip¬ 
tions,  that,  had  he  attempted  a  poem  which  would  have  given 
full  scope  to  his  powers  (like  the  ‘Task’  of  Cowper  for  instance), 
in  which,  while  there  should  be  great  variety,  he  need  select  only 
such  topics  as  he  was  (jualified  to  treat  well,  we  have  little  doubt 
that  his  success  would  have  been  etjual  to  that  of  almost  any  of 
our  great  descriptive  poets.  The  reader  would  not  have  looked 
for  that  which  he  now  naturally  expects  to  find  in  the  above- 
named  ‘  Kpics,' — for  though  Mr.  Southey  rejects  the  title  of  ‘  Epics,’ 
they  must  be  critically  regarded  as  such  ; — he  would  not  have 
looked  for  a  connected,  well-woven,  intertexture  of  prohalde  in¬ 
cidents  ;  strongly  conceived  and  well-sustained  characters ;  that 
intimate  know  ledge  of  human  nature,  and  that  intensity  of  emo¬ 
tion  which  can  alone  (|uahly  the  epic  or  dramatic  writer  to  forget 
or  lay  aside  his  ow  n  individuality,  and  to  assume  that  of  the  crea¬ 
tions  ot  his  own  tancy.  His  genius  w’ould  have  had  free  play; 
might  have  expatiated  at  will  where  it  was  strong,  and  have 
sequestered  itself  from  those  walks  of  art  in  which  it  must  appear 
to  disadvantage.  In  a  word,  w'e  regard  Mr.  Southey’s  merits  as 
a  descriptive  poet,  very  great  indeed, — as  an  epic  poet,  very  low.  In 
his  epic  imems,  we  h)ok  in  vain  for  those  (jualities  which  have 
always  been  reganled,  and  always  will  be,  as  the  highest  in  that 
very  ditlicult  species  ot  composition.  Wc  can  see  nothing  ot 
artiul  table,  ot  tliat  combination  ot  invention  and  judgment  which 
reconciles  apparent  impossibilities, — the  most  daring  creations  ot 
fancy  with  a  just  regard  to  the  laws  of  poetic  probability;  still 
loss,  do  we  see  ot  that  power  ot  strongly  defining  character,  and  e\- 
ptessing  passion,  whicli  are  no  less  re(|uired  in  the  epic  and  dra- 
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ujatic  poet; — that  power  of  sell-oblivion — of  thinking  with  the 
mind  and  feeling  with  the  heart  of  the  characters  represented 
to  us.  When  j\lr.  Southey  in  his  lighter  and  shorter  pieces 
speaks  in  his  own  person,  and  from  the  prompting  of  his  own 
feelings,  we  generally  find  —  though  he  is  habitually  apt  to 
be  too  copious  and  ditfusive — that  freshness,  warmth,  and  sponta¬ 
neity,  that  vivacity  of  thought,  sentiment,  and  diction  which  are 
ever  found  in  the  true  poet;  nor  is  there  any  reader  we  should  con¬ 
ceive  but  must  at  once  detect  the  dilference  of  manner  and  style, 
when  he  compares  these  with  the  long,  and  to  us  inexpressibly 
heavy  pages  of  ‘  Madoc  ’  or  ‘  Iloderic.*  It  might,  at  first,  be 
be  thought  that  he  who  could  give  simple  and  earnest  expression 
to  his  own  thoughts  and  feelings  would  be  etpially  successful  in 
giving  utterance  to  those  of  fictitious  characters — of  the  combina¬ 
tions  of  intellect  and  passion  which  fancy  has  called  into  existence. 
Hut  fact  and  experience  plainly  prove,  that  this  would  be  a  rash 
conclusion  ;  that  he  who  is  (piite  ecjual  to  the  one  may  he  utterly 
une(|ual  to  the  other ;  and  that  the  interval  is  great  between  the 
descriptive,  and  the  epic  or  dramatic  poet.  'I’he  ‘Seasons’  of 
Thompson  is  a  descriptive  poem  of  the  highest  order ;  his  tragedy 
takes  comparatively  low  rank.  Clray  and  Collins  are  lyric  poets 
of  great  merit; — we  have  not  the  slightest  reason  to  believe  that 
they  could  have  produced  a  drama  even  of  second-rate  excel¬ 
lence.  And  as  fact  and  experience  are  opposed  to  this  con¬ 
clusion,  so  it  recjuires  no  great  sagacity  to  detect  the  reason.  The 
epic  or  dramatic  poet  not  only  recpiires  greater  variety,  flexibility, 
and  compass  of  powers,  but,  even,  where  the  powers  are  the 
same  (as  to  a  great  extent  they  must  be),  they  are  demanded  in  a 
higher  degree ;  there  must  be  greater  richness  of  invention, 
greater  vividness  of  conceptions,  above  all,  greater  intensity  of 
feeling,  and  activity  of  sympathy.  In  this  last  peculiarity  more 
than  any  thing  else,  we  apprehend,  consists  the  secret  of  great 
dramatic  power.  Most  men  in  moments  of  real  feeling  can  give 
utterance  to  their  own  emotions ;  but  how  very  few  are  those  who 
can  attain  such  vivid  conceptions  of  the  emotions  which  fill 
another’s  bosom  as  to  give  adequate  expression  to  them  ! 

riiis  is  the  principal  reason,  we  conceive,  wliy  ‘  Madoc  ’ 
and  ‘Koderic’  appear  so  wearisome.  The  poet  is  literally 
‘building  the  lofty’  verse;  and,  as  we  watch  the  slow  accu¬ 
mulation  of  sentiments,  images,  and  reflections,  the  idea  oftoilsome 
lubrication  is  the  one  chiefly  suggested.  They  do  not  seem  to  be 
the  natural  out-pouring  of  self-prompted  genius,  but  to  be  dug 
from  the  quarry  and  shaped  and  hewn,  and  raised  to  their  places, 
by  mechanical  api)liances.  We  do  not  know  that  we  can  do 
better  than  request  the  reader  to  peruse  a  few  pages  of 
‘.loan  of  Arc,’  or  of  ‘  Madoc,’  and  then  one  or  two  of  our  [>oet’s 
shorter  and  lighter  pieces.  The  diflerence,  we  cannot  but  think, 
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must  strike  tlie  most  onliiiary  reader ;  if  he  do  not  perceive  it, 
we  liave  nothinj^  more  to  say ;  it  is  an  appeal  to  every  one’s  con- 
scioustjess,  iuid  there  we  must  leave  it.  VV  e  have  no  doubt,  how¬ 
ever,  that  ninety-niue  readers  out  ot  every  liundred,  will  sympa¬ 
thise  with  us. 

We  h  ave  said  that  Mr.  Soutliey’s  epics  are  deticient  in  all  the 
«rreat  re(juisites  which  the  concurrent-voice  of  all  critics  and  all 
readers  has  demanded  in  this  species  of  composition  ;  in  a  well- 
constructed  fable  —  a  fable  which  shall  not  wantonly  violale 
piK'tic  probability  ;  in  discrimination  of  character  ;  in  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  passion.  Of  the  two  last,  w  e  have  already  spoken.  As  to 
the  first,  no  attentive  reader  of  Mr.  Southey  can  fail  to  perceive 
his  deficiencies;  his  "ross  inconsistencies — his  long  and  need¬ 
less  episodes — his  wanton  accumidation  of  improbabilities — 
his  ‘  passages  that  lead  to  nothing.  ’  As  his  episodes  even 
when  complete  often  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
main  action,  so  there  is  not  wanting  an  instance  (wt  believe, 
even  in  Mr.  Southey  anifinv,)  in  which  what  any  reader  would 
take  for  the  main  action  is  invompU  te ;  after  entangling  our  inte¬ 
rest  in  a  mesh  of  incidents,  he  leaves  us  to  find  our  w'ay  out  how 
we  ]dcase.  'fhis  is  the  case  in  ‘  Madoc,’  nor  do  w'e  know  of  a 
more  striking  proof  of  the  disorderly  ill-compacted  manner  in 
which  our  poet’s  fictions  are  framed.  In  the  first  part  of  the 
above  poem,  by  far  the  principal  interest  is  suspended  on  a  train 
of  events  left  in  progress, — unfinished, — and  to  which  not  the 
slightest  allusion  is  made  in  the  second  and  concluding  part  of  the 
poem.  As  to  ‘'Fhalaba’  and  ‘  Curse  of  Kehama  ’  a  defence  has 
l)een  sometimes  set  up  on  the  ground,  that  the  poet  had  ex})ressly 
availed  himself  of  all  the  license  of  oriental  fiction  and  all  the 
monstrous  machinery  of  oriental  mythology.  He  appears,  there¬ 
fore,  to  have  escaped  heyond  the  empire  of  criticism  ;  to  have  ab¬ 
solved  himself  from  the  necessity  of  preserving  probahilily,  he- 
canse,  in  truth,  there  was  no  probability  to  he  preserved.  Btit 
this  is  lu)  adecpiate  defence;  for  amidst  the  most  wild  and  wondcr- 
tnl  creations  ot  fancy — amidst  the  employment  of  magic,  necro¬ 
mancy,  and  all  sorts  ot  preternatural  agencies,  celestial  and  infernal, 
the  laws  ot  poetic  probability  still  pursue  their  claim,  and  forbid 
the  needless  accumulation  of  childish  extravagancies,  or  the  w’anton 
multiplicntion  ot  prodigies ;  w  Idle  amidst  those  which  are  in- 
trodnctHl,  it  demands  keeping — coherence — consistency.  If  it  be 

otherwise,  the  prime  ditliculties  of  art  vanish  at  once,  and  the 
chief  merits  ot  the  artist  with  them.  ’Fhe  only  feeling  that  is 
exciteii  in  the  reader  is  that  of  staring  wonder,  and  the  only  merit 
such  composition  can  possess,  so  far  as  the  fiction  is  concerned,  is 
imich  upon  a  level  with  that  of  a  good  magic-lantern. 

As  we  are  now  speaking  of*  'Fhalaha  *  and  the  ‘Curse  of 
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‘  Koliania,’  this  may  bo  no  untit  opportunity  ol'otlerin"  one  or  two 
remarks  on  the  singular  metre,  or  as  sonu*  woulil  call  it  the 
mockery  of  all  metre,  in  which  these  poems  are  composed.  That 
these  darinjx  modes  of  versitii  ation  are  often  employed  by  Mr. 
Southey  with  «»reat  etlect ;  that  in  the  management  of  them  he  has 
fretpiently  displayed  a  command  over  lan^uatje  truly  wonderful, 
and  not  seldom  succeeded  in  "ivinjif  an  imitative  character  to  the 
expression — an  ailaptation  of  the  sound  to  the  sentiment  it  ern- 
boilics — which  none  of  our  regular  metres  could  have  secured,  we  are 
ready  to  admit.  Still,  upon  the  whole,  these  measures  exhibit  a 
deticiency  of  harmony,  and  by  their  great  irregularity,  are  conti¬ 
nually  deceiving  and  tcazing  the  ear — balking  expectation ;  and 
thus  their  very  variety,  which  at  first  would  seem  to  obviate  every 
such  result,  is  the  very  cause  of  their  wearying  us.  Mr.  Southey, 
indeed,  tells  us,  that  ‘one  advantage  this  metre  assuredly  possesses ; 
‘  the  dullest  reader  cannot  distort  it  into  discord  :  he  mav  read  it 


‘prosaically,  but  its  flow  and  fall  will  still  be  perceptible.’  We 
confess,  we  have  arrived  at  just  the  opposite  conclusion  ;  the  want 
of  the  regular  recurrence  and  uniform  march  of  the  ordinary 
metres,  appears  to  us  to  render  it  far  more  difHcult  to  read  it  well : 
and  the  changes  are  often  so  varied,  so  frecjiicnt  and  abrupt,  that, 
we  believe,  they  would  balk  the  most  practised  ear. 

It  is  not  unworthy  of  remark,  that  the  most  musical  lines,  and 


those  which  often  alone  sustain  the  rhythm  and  harmony  of  the 
whole  stanza,  are  the  regular  tensyliable  verse,  so  frequently  intro¬ 
duced.  Many  stanzas  (incur  estimation,  nearly  all  the  most  per¬ 


fect)  consist  almost  wholly  of  heroic  verse. 
*  'I'halaha.’ 


l  ake  the  very  first  in 


‘  Ihuv  heautiftd  is  niirlit  ! 
if ru'tf  fresh nesx Jills  /hr  silent  air  ; 

.Vo  mist  ohsenres^  nor  rloud,  ii'O'  sfachy  nor  stain, 
I  beaks  the  serene  <»f  heaven  : 
fn  jnll-orlid  f/lorif  ifomlrr  moon  dirine 
Ihills  thr«tiii:h  the  dark  blue  de])ths. 

Heneatli  her  steady  ray 
'riu*  desert-circle  spreads. 

Like  the  round  ocean,  girdled  with  the  .v/y. 
Il(jw  beautiful  is  night  !’ 


Upon  the  whole  the  success  of  this  experiment  has  been  far 
from  being  great  enough  to  lead  us  to  wish  that  it  may  be  repeated 
either  by  Mr.  Southey  or  any  poets  who  may  follow  him.  It  is 
but  just,  however,  to  Mr.  Southey,  to  say  that  he  disclaims  any 
preference  abstractedly  for  these  irr(*gular  metres  over  the  regular 
blank  verse,  and  that  he  adopted  them  in  these  two  poems,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  a  su])posed  adaptation  to  the  subject.  Of  this,  there  may 
well  he  ground  for  difl’erence  of  opinion.  Still  it  is  a  satisfaction 
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to  know  that  his  opinions  with  regard  to  the  most  excellent 
species  of  English  verse  are  much  like  those  of  other  poets.  In 
his  preface  to  his  fourth  edition  of  ‘  Thalaba  ’  (we  presume  that 
he  would  say  the  same  of  the  versification  of  the  ‘  Curse  of  Ke- 
‘  hama)*  he  observes,  Met  me  not  be  supposed  to  prefer  the  rhythm 
‘  in  which  it  is  written,  abstractedly  considered,  to  the  regular  blank 
‘  verse ;  the  noblest  measure,  in  my  judgment,  of  which  our  admir- 
‘able  language  is  capable.  For  the  following  poem  1  have  pre- 
Merred  it,  because  it  suits  the  varied  subject :  it  is  the  Arabesque 
‘  ornament  of  an  Arabian  tale.* 

We  have  already  expressed  an  opinion,  that  Mr.  Southey’s 
great  merit  consists  in  description,  and  that  he  is  by  nature  fitted 
to  be  a  descriptive  poet  of  the  highest  order.  We  must  con¬ 
fess,  however,  that  even  his  descriptions  (exquisitely  beautitul  as 
they  often  are)  are  very  frequently  too  diffuse,  and  copious, 
and  are  thus,  in  some  measure,  infected  with  that  taint  of  tedious¬ 
ness,  that  ‘  langweilgkeit,’  as  the  Germans  would  call  it,  which 
attends  us  in  reading  even  the  most  pleasing  of  his  longer  poems, 
rhey  want  compression — concentration.  We  rarely  meet  with 
those  strong  and  pregnant  metaphors  which  convey  in  a  single 
word  what  many  poets  would  express  in  several  lines;  nor  do  we 
often  find,  that  he  gives  the  impression  of  a  scene  by  judiciously 
seizing  two  or  three  prominent  circumstances  as  representatives  of 
a  number  of  associated  circumstances  (and  it  is  in  this  way  that  the 
greatest  poets  have  chiefly  manifested  their  descriptive  power),  but 
by  minute  and  elaborate  painting,  in  which  the  variety  of  almost 
ecjually  attractive  objects  leaves  the  imagination  of  the  reatler 
nothing  to  concentrate  itself  upon,  and  little  or  nothing  to  supply. 
W  e  do  not  know  that  we  can  illustrate  our  meaning  better,  than  by 
citing  the  following  lines  from  the  fifteenth  section  of  ‘  Madoc.’ 

‘And  hard  by  Bangor  now, 

Travelling  the  plain  before  them  they  espy 
A  lordly  cavalcade,  b»r  so  it  seem’d, 

Of  knights,  with  hawk  in  hand  and  hounds  in  leash, 

S(|uires,  pages,  serving-men,  and  armed  grooms, 

And  many  a  snmpter-beast  and  laden  wain. 

Far  folh)wing  in  the  rear.  The  bravery 
Ot  glittering  baiddricks  and  of  high-plumed  crests, 
Embroider’d  snreoats  and  emblazon’d  shields 
And  lances  whose  long  streamers  plav’d  aloft. 

Made  a  rare  pageant,  as  with  sound  of  trump, 

I  ambour  and  cittern,  proudly  thev  went  on  ; 

And  ever,  at  the  f<H»t-tall  of  their  steeds, 

1  he  tinkling  horse-lndls,  in  rude  svmphonv. 

Accorded  with  the  joy.’ 

Another  circumstance,  which  we  apprehend  has  added  to  the 
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diffusencss  and  the  consequent  tedionsness  of  nuich  of  Mr. 
Southey's  poetry,  is  the  habit  in  whicli  he  has  indulged,  much  be- 
vond  any  other  poet,  as  far  as  we  can  recollect,  of  repeating  what  he 
deems  emphatic  words  or  plirases  twice  or  even  thrice  over, — or 
even  whole  lines.  If  this  be  supposed  to  add  to  the  energy  of  the 
sentiment,  or  to  indicate  profound  emotion  on  the  part  of  the  poet, 
we  apprehend  that  it  is  a  great  njistake.  The  expedient  very 
rarely  fails  to  produce  (at  least  upon  our  minds)  a  cold,  formal, 
constrained,  and  artiticial  effect.  We  do  not  know  that  we  can 
give  a  stronger  illustration  of  our  meaning  than  by  citing  tlie 
following  stanza,  from  his  strange  ode,  called  ‘  'fhe  Warning 
‘  Voice.’  We  acknowledge  that  it  is  an  example  of  extreme 
depravity  of  taste  even  in  Mr.  Southey.  It  looks  very  much, 
not  as  though  the  poet  was  under  the  influence  of  poetic  inspira¬ 
tion  at  the  time  he  wrote,  but  as  thougli  he  was  lashing  and 
scourging  himself  into  a  sort  of  dithyrambic  fury. 

'  Woe  !  woe  ! 

Woe  to  the  city  where  faction  reigns ! 

Woe  to  the  land  where  sedition  prevails ! 

Woe  to  the  nation  whom  hell  deceives! 

Woe  !  woe  ! 

They  liave  eyes,  and  they  will  not  see  ! 

They  have  ears  and  they  will  not  hear  I 

They  have  hearts,  and  they  will  not  feel ! 

\\ Oe  to  the  people  who  fasten  their  eyes  I 

Woe  to  the  ])eo])le  wh(>  deafen  their  ears  !. 

^\"oe  to  the  ])e<»ple  who  harden  their  hearts  ! 

Woe  !  woe  ! 

The  vials  are  charged  ; 

The  measure  is  fall, 

'fhe  wrath  is  ripe  ! 

Woe  !  woe  ! 

wv>?r,  ivow,  we  imagine  we  hear  some  critic  of  the  <?////<> 
school  exclaim,  after  listening  to  this  burst  of  detestable  fustian. 

I'here  are  very  few  poets  whose  reading  has  been  so  extensive 
as  that  of  Mr.  Southey,  and  fewer  still  who  have  made  so  profuse 
a  use  of  it  He  seems  to  have  carefully  marked  in  his  own  wide 
and  nndtifarious  studies  every  thing  that  could  by  possibility  be 
turned  to  the  purposes  of  poetical  effect,  or  be  made  the  ground¬ 
work  of  picturesque  description  ;  and  innumerable  are  the  in¬ 
stances  in  which  he  has  given  us  in  his  copious  notes  (and  often 
as  it  appears  to  us,  with  superfluous  honesty)  the  rude  germ  of 
some  of  his  richest  and  most  fanciful  descriptions.  Much  as  he 
has  observed  nature,  he  appears  to  us  to  have  been  far  more  con¬ 
versant  with  books.  While  in  the  generality  of  poets,  nature 
has  occupied  the  first  place,  and  books  the  second ;  in  him,  the 
matter  seems  to  have  been  reversed:  and  books  seem  to  have 
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tlone  more  for  him  than  nature.  It  must  be  conressed,  that  he 
must  Itave  read  them  with  a  most  attentive  eye,  and  that  the 
maimer  in  whicli  he  has  made  use  of  them  indicates  ijreat  vivid¬ 
ness  of  conception ;  for,  probably,  there  is  no  other  instance  on 
record  in  which  a  poet,  from  books  alone,  has  been  enabled 
to  give  so  natural  and  life-like  a  picture  of  scenery,  manners, 
and  costume  on  wdiich  the  poet’s  eye  has  never  rested,  as  Mr. 
Southey  has  given  in  his  ‘  "llialaba  ’  and  ‘  Curse  ot  Kehania.’ 
We  (piestion  whether  there  ever  was  an  imagination  which  has 
been  so  much  stimulated  by  mere  reading. 

At  the  same  time,  if  this  enhances  his  merit,  in  one  respect, 
it  diminishes  it  in  another,  for  there  are  few  great  poets,  we  think, 
who  have  drawn  so  little  upon  their  own  pure  fancy.  Great  as 
Mr.  Southey's  merit  is  in  w'orking  up  some  rude  and  often  trivial 
thought  of  one  or  other  of  his  favourite  authors,  it  is  compara¬ 
tively  rare  that  he  does  not  refer  us  to  some  remote  hint — some 
obscure  passage  in  some  ancient  or  foreign  author,  which, 
in  the  lirst  instance,  served  to  stimulate  his  imagination — some 
nucleus  around  which  his  fancy  has  proceeded  to  drop  its 
crystallizations.  llis  obligations  are,  however,  in  general  so 
very  slender,  that  we  could  well  have  spared  the  mention  of  them, 
llis  notes,  indeed,  are  beyond  all  precedent  voluminous,  and 
t>ccupy,  we  imagine,  nearly  three  volumes  out  of  the  ten  of  the 
present  edition. 

The  diction  of  Mr.  Southey  displays  a  ready  and  copious 
command  over  all  the  treasures  of  our  various  and  pow’erful  lan¬ 
guage.  It  is,  indeed,  occasionally  too  familiar,  and  occasionally 
loo  liMi  ned  ;  such  words  as  *  sfriaietl,'  ‘  tltffrihff/e*  though 

they  lorm  a  part  of  our  scientiHc  vocabulary,  are  not  povtivaL 
llis  taiihs,  however,  in  this  kind  are  rare.  llis  diction  is  gene¬ 
rally  distinguished  by  great  j)urity,  dignity,  and  elegance. 

M  hatever  deductions  may  he  made  from  Mr.  Southey's  merits 
on  the  score  of  dehciencies  of  judgment  and  of  taste  ; — however 
we  may  regret  that  his  powers  have  been  misdirected,  and  some¬ 
times  wasted  however  we  may  lament  that  his  very  facility  in 
composition  appears  to  have  been  a  temptation  to  him,  and  vainly 
wash  that  he  had  written  about  half  as  much,  and  been  tw’icc  a* 
long  about  it,  none  can  deny  him  powers  of  a  very  high  order ; 
and  so  great  in  particular  are  his  powers  of  description,  and  that  in 
every  department  ot  nature,  as  w’ell  as  in  all  the  more  quiet  and 
placid  scenes  ot  human  life — such  his  skill  in  expressing  the  more 
gentle  and  tender  emotions,  that  we  are  convinced,  had  he 
concentrated  his  powers  on  the  production  of  some  great  poem 
descriptive  ot  nature  and  of  common  life,  he  might  have  achieved 
a  work  which  would  have  taken  rank  with  the  ‘  Task  ’  of  Cowper. 

o  gi\e  extracts  troin  Southey’s  longer  poems  in  vindication  ot 
t  le  praise  we  have  bestowed,  would  be  very  supertiuous.  Fhey 
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liitve  been  long  before  the  public,  anil  extensively  read.  Yet  we 
cannot  retain  t’roni  giving  two  or  three  short  passages,  rather  by 
way  of  enriching  our  own  pages,  and  ot  reviving  the  recollections  ol 
soute  of  our  readers  who  have  not  looked  into  these  poems  for 
some  time,  than  as  at  all  necessary  to  substantiate  our  criticisms. 

The  extracts  we  shall  give,  shall  be  the  least  hackneyed. 
Some  have  been  so  often  cited,  that  to  cite  them  again  would  look 
almost  ridiculous.  iMadoc  on  the  sea-beach  revolving  with  Cad- 
wallon,  the  possible  discovery  of  the  western  world;  the  gorgeous 
description  of  the  submerged  city  of  Haly ;  the  meeting  of  Kailyal 
with  her  departed  mother  in  the  divine  retreat  of  Mount  jMeru  ;  the 
lines  beginning, 

‘  They  sin,  who  tell  us  hwe  can  die;’ 

or  those  kindred  lines  apostrophizing  the  souls  of  departed 
innocents,  beginning, 

‘  Innocent  souls  !  thus  set  so  early  free,’ 

must  be  well  known  to  most  of  our  readers. 

Hut  the  follow’ing  will  nearly  match  them.  Let  us  take  the 
brief  description  of  perfect  solitude,  as  uttered  by  the  lips  of 
Aswad,  the  lonely  dweller  in  the  gorgeous  but  life-deserted 
palace  of  Shedad.  It  is  true,  that  the  whole  episode  of  which 
it  forms  a  part  (as  is  so  often  the  case  in  Mr.  Southey’s  tales), 
has  little  enough  to  do  with  the  progress  of  the  story.  But  of  this 
we  are  not  speaking;  we  are  looking  at  it  as  an  insulated  descrip¬ 
tion,  and  as  such  we  think  it  impossible  for  any  susceptible  mind 
to  read  it  without  a  strong  feeling  of  its  beauty. 

*  Oh  !  who  can  tell  the  unspeakable  misery 
Of  solitude  like  this  ! 

Xo  sound  has  ev'er  reach’d  my  ear 
Save  of  the  passing  wind, 

'riie  fountain’s  everlasting  How, 

The  forest  in  the  gale, 

"fhe  pattering  of  the  shower, 

Sounds  dead  and  mournful  all. 

X(»  bird  hath  ever  closed  her  wing 
Upon  these  solitary  bowers, 

Xo  insect  sweetly  buzz’d  amid  these  groves, 

From  all  things  that  have  life. 

Save  only  me,  conceal’d, 
rids  tree  alone,  that  o’er  my  head 
Hangs  d<iwn  its  hospitable  boughs. 

And  bends  its  whispering  leaves 
As  though  to  welcome  me. 

Seems  to  partake  of  life  ; 

I  love  it  as  my  friend,  my  only  friend !’ 
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Or  take  the  following  description  ol’Thalahas  life  in  the  tent  of 
Moath,  with  his  fair  daughter  Oneiza.  We  wish  we  could  find 
room  for  the  w  hole. 

‘  ’Tis  the  cool  evening  hour  : 

The  tamarind  from  the  dew 
Sheathes  its  ynung  fruit,  yet  green, 

Before  their  tent  the  mat  is  spread,’ 

•  •  •  • 

*  Yet  through  the  purple  glow  of  eve 
Shines  dimly  the  wliite  mocn. 

The  slacken’d  how,  the  quiver,  the  long  lance 
Rest  on  the  pillar  of  the  tent. 

Knitting  light  ])aim-leaves  for  her  brother's  brow, 

Tlie  dark-eyed  damsel  sits  ; 

The  old  man  traiujuilly 
I’p  his  curl’d  pipe  inhales 
'Fhe  tranquillizing  herb. 

So  listen  they  the  reed  of  Thalabii 
While  his  skill’d  lingers  modulate, 

'fhe  low,  sweet,  s(M)thing,  melancholy  tones.’ 

She  called  him  hriither  ;  was  it  sister-hu  e 
For  which  the  silver  rings 
Hound  her  simK»th  ankles  and  her  tawny  arms 
Shone  daily  brighten’d  ?  For  a  brother’s  eye. 

“  Were  her  long  lingers  tinged. 

As  when  she  trimm’d  the  lamp. 

And  through  the  veins  and  delicate  skin 
The  light  shone  rosy  ?  That  the  darken'd  lids 
(»ave  yet  a  softer  lustre  to  her  eye? 

That  with  such  pride  she  trick’d 
Her  glossy  tresses,  and  on  holy-day 
U  reathed  the  red  Htiwer-crown  round 
’fheir  waves  of  glossy  jet  ? 

Mow  happily  the  days 
Of  Thalaba  went  by  ! 

\  ears  of  his  youth,  how  rapidly  ye  fled  !’ 

The  following  lines  are  part  of  the  description  of  the  ‘  Retreat  ’ 
of  Ladurlad  and  Kailyal,  in  the  ‘  Curse  of  Kehama/  Wc  wish  we 
could  find  space  tor  the  magnificent  picture  of  the  Banian  tree  by 
which  it  is  preceded. 

‘  A  briH»k,  with  easy  current,  murmur’d  near  ; 

\\  ater  so  cool  and  clear 
the  |H*asants  drink  not  from  the  humble  well, 

W  hich  they  with  sacriflee  of  rural  ])ride. 

Have  weilded  to  the  cocoa-grov’e  beside  ; 
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Fed  by  |)erj)etuul  spring,  a  small  la^cMui, 

Pellucid,  deep,  and  still,  in  silence  join’d, 

And  swelled  the  passing  stream.  Like  Imrnish’d  steel 
(ihm  iiij;,  it  lay  beneath  the  eye  of  noon  ; 

And  when  the  breezes  in  their  J>lay, 

Hurtled  the  darkening  surface,  then  with  jjleam 
Of  sudden  lijjht,  around  the  lotus  stem 
It  rippled,  and  the  sacred  rtowers  that  crown 
The  lakelet  with  their  roseate  beauty,  ride 
In  easy  wavinj;  nick’d  from  side  to  side  ; 

And  as  the  wind  upheaves 
'I’lieir  broad  and  buoyant  weight,  the  flossy  leayes 
Flap  on  the  twinkling  waters,  up  and  down.’ 

The  following  passage  in  which  Madoc  makes  the  unexpected 
discovery  of  the  child  of  his  slaughtered  brother  lioel,  (dwelling 
with  his  mother  in  the  lonely  mountain-hut,)  closes  with  an  image 
of  great  sweetness  and  beauty. 

‘  W  hen  Aladoc  came, 

A  little  child  was  sporting  by  the  brook, 

Floating  the  fallen  leaves,  that  he  might  see  them 
Wlnrl  in  the  eddy  now,  and  now  be  driven 
Down  the  descent,  now  on  the  smoother  stream 
Sail  onward  far  away.  But  when  he  heard 
The  horse*s  tramp,  he  raised  his  head  and  watch’d 
The  prince,  who  now  dismounted  and  drew  nigh. 

The  little  boy  still  fix’d  his  eyes  on  him, 

Ilis  bright  bine  eyes;  the  wind  just  mov’d  the  curls 
'Fhat  cluster’d  round  his  brow  ;  and  so  he  stood, 

Ilis  rosy  cheeks  still  lifted  up  to  gaze 
In  innocent  wonder.  Madoc  took  his  hand. 

And  now  had  ask’d  his  name,  and  if  he  dwelt 
'riiere  in  the  hut — when  from  that  cottage-door 
A  woman  came,  who  seeing  Madoc  stojit 
W’^ith  such  a  fear, — for  she  had  cause  for  fear, — 

As  when  a  bird  returning  to  her  nest. 

Turns  to  a  tree  beside,  if  she  behold 
Some  prying  Ixiy  too  near  the  dear  retreat.* 

The  following  is  a  brief  hut  beautiful  description  of  a  country 
just  reclaimed  by  civilization  : 

‘  Flourishing 

He  left  the  happy  vale ;  and  now  he  saw 
More  rtelds  reclaim’d,  more  habitations  rear’d, 

More  harvests  rising  round,  fhe  reptile  race, 

And  every  beast  of  ra])ine,  had  retired 
From  man’s  as.serted  emjiire  ;  and  the  sound 
Of  axe  and  dashing  oar,  and  fisher’s  net, 
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^Aiicl  son*;  hejiuilinji  toil,  and  ])astoral  ])iju* 

W  ere  heard,  where  late  the  solitary  hills 
Gave  only  to  the  mountain-cataract 
Their  wild  response.' 

Nor  must  we  omit  the  followinjr  lines  descriptive  of  the  even¬ 
ing  in  India: 

‘  Kvening  conies  on :  arising  from  the  stream 
Ihmieward  the  tall  flamingo  wings  his  flight  : 

And  where  he  sails  athwart  the  setting  beam, 

His  scarlet  plumage  glows  with  deeper  light. 

The  watchman,  at  the  wish’d  a])proach  of  night, 

Ciladly  hirsakes  the  field,  where  he  all  day, 

To  scare  the  winged  plunderers  from  their  prey, 

W’ith  shout  and  sling,  on  yonder  clay-built  height. 

Hath  Imrne  the  sultrv  rav. 

Hark  !  at  the  golden  palaces. 

The  Brahim  strikes  the  hour. 

For  leagues  and  leagues  anuind,  the  brazen  sound 
Bolls  through  the  stillness  (»f  departing  day. 

Like  thunder  far  away.’ 


The  pieces,  however,  which  in  our  ojiinion  are  most  imbued 
with  genius,  or  at  all  events  with  that  originality,  vigour,  and 
spontaneity  which  peculiarly  express  genius,  are  the  metrical 
ballads  and  other  liglit  pieces.  Here  usually  the  appearance  of 
eflort — the  not  infrc(|uent  aftectation — the  redundancy  and  dif- 
fuseness — the  elaiiorated  common-place  —the  too  often  fruitless 
strivings  after  effect,  which  are  found  in  the  longer  poems, 
are  found  no  more  all  is  simj)licity,  freshness,  facility,  nature. 
( )ur  poet  may  perhaps  despise  us  tor  the  expression  of  such  feel¬ 
ings,  but  we  deliberately  declare,  that  if  we  might  save  about  forty 
j>ages  <»f  beautiful  description  from  ‘  Madoc,  ’ — about  twice  as 
many  more  from  ‘  Boderic' — and  a  somewhat  larger  portion  of 
‘  I  halaba  ’  and  the  ‘  C  urse  of  Kehama,’  we  would  sooner  part 
with  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  those  poems  than  with  the  ballads  of 
‘St.  Michael's  Chair,’  ‘The  Inchcape  Rock,'  ‘The  Well  of  St. 
Keyne,  ‘  1  he  Old  \\  oman  of  Herkeley,'  ‘  The  True  Ballad  of 
St.  Antidius,  the  Pope,  and  the  Devil,’  ‘Queen  Mary’s  Chris¬ 
tening,  ‘  1  he  I'ious  Painter,’  and  ‘  The  Battle  of  Blenheim  t 
and  we  confess  we  shoidd  be  (piite  as  loath  to  ])art  with  the 
‘March  to  Moscow’  and  the  ‘Cataract  of  Lodore.'  At 
the  close  of  the  sixth  volume  is  a  ballad  called  the  ‘  ^  oung 
Dnigon,  in  tour  parts,  (composed  as  late  as  the  year  1829,) 
Nv  nch  the  poet  seems  t(»  have  read  at  his  own  fir(‘-side.  I  he 
following  little  ‘  epilogue  ’  to  this  piece  is  om*.  of  the  most  beau- 
ti  u  light  poems  which  has  ever  fallen  from  Southey's  pen  : 
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‘  I  told  my  tale  of  the  Holy  Thumb 
That  split  the  drairon  asunder, 

And  my  daujjliters  made  j;reat  eyes  as  tliey  heard, 
W  hich  were  full  of  delight  iuul  wonder. 

W'ith  listeniujj  lips,  and  hsiks  intent, 

There  sate  an  ea<j;er  boy. 

Who  shouted  stniietimes,  and  clapt  his  hands, 

And  could  not  sit  still  for  joy. 

lint  when  I  hM)k’d  at  my  mistress’s  face. 

It  was  all  too  jrrave  the  while  ; 

And  when  I  ceased,  methou^ht  there  was  more 
Of  reproof  than  of  praise  in  her  smile. 

That  smile  I  read  aright,  for  thus 
Reproach ingly  said  she, 

‘  Such  tales  are  meet  for  youthful  ears, 

Hut  give  little  content  to  me. 

From  thee  far  rather  would  I  hear 
S(nne  sober,  sadder  lay. 

Such  as  I  oft  have  heard  well  ])leased 
Before  tlu»se  locks  were  grey.’ 

‘Nay,  mistress  mine,’  I  made  reply, 

‘  'riie  antnmn  hath  its  dowers, 

Xor  ever  is  the  sky  more  gay 
Than  in  its  evening  hours. 

Our  good  old  cat,  Karl  Tomlemagne, 

Upim  a  warm  Spring  day, 

Kven  like  a  kitten  at  its  sport. 

Is  sometimes  seen  to  play. 

That  sense  which  held  me  back  in  youth 
From  all  intemperate  gladness, 

That  same  g^Mul  instinct  bids  me  shun 
Unprofitable  sadness. 

Nor  marvel  yon  if  I  prefer 
Of  playful  themes  to  sing. 

The  (ictober  grove  hath  brighter  tints 
Than  Summer  or  than  Spring. 

For  o’er  the  leaves  before  they  fall. 

Such  hues  hath  nature  thrown, 

That  the  woods  wear  in  sunless  days 
A  sunshine  of  their  own. 

Why  should  1  seek  to  call  forth  tears? 

The  source  from  whence  we  weep 
Too  near  the  surface  lies  in  youth  ; 

In  age  it  lies  too  <leep. 
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Kiiough  of  foresight  sad,  tcM»  mucli 
Of  retrospect  have  1  ; 

And  well  for  me  that  I  sometimes 
Can  put  those  feelings  by. 

That  1  can  sport  in  tales  which  suit 
VouniT  auditors  like  these. 

Yet,  if  I  err  not,  may  content 
The  few  I  seek  to  ])lease. 

I  know  the  eyes  in  which  the  light 
Of  memory  will  appear  ; 

I  know  the  lips  which  while  they  read 
Will  wear  a  smile  sincere. 

I'he  hearts  to  which  luy  sportive  song 
The  thought  of  days  will  bring, 

When  they  and  1,  whose  winter  now 
(\nnes  on,  were  in  our  Spring. 

And  1  their  well-known  voices  too, 

Though  far  away,  can  hear, 

Distinctly,  even  as  when  in  dreams 
'Fhey  reach  the  inward  ear. 

‘  'Fhere  speaks  the  man  we  knew  of  yore  ;  ’ 
Well  pleased  1  hear  them  say, 

*  Such  was  he  in  his  lighter  moods, 

Hefore  our  heads  were  grey. 

Buoyant  he  was  in  spirit,  (piick 
Of  fancy,  hlithe  of  heart. 

And  care  and  time  and  change  have  left 
UntouchM  his  better  ])art.’ 

Thus  say  my  morning  friends  who  now 
Are  in  the  vale  of  years  ; 

And  1,  save  such  as  thus  may  rise, 

\\  <udd  draw  no  other  tears.’  ’ 


On  the  whole,  we  regard  Mr.  Southey  as  a  poet  of  more  genius 
than  taste — of  more  learning  than  judgment — of  great  but  sadly 
inis-directed  powers.  Mis  fancy  and  imagination  are  active  rather 
than  beautiful :  luxuriant  rather  than  strong.  He  has  ever  been 
attracted  by  an  t'xtravagant  and  almost  childish  admiration  of  ex- 
teruid  pomp,  glitter,  and  magniticence,  with  but  little  apparent 
sensibility  tor  the  morally  sublime.  He  delights  in  the  most  ab¬ 
surd  and  grotesque  combinations — in  the  accumulation  of  all  kinds 
ot  ttuihriai  prodigies,  marvels,  and  horrors  however  incongruous, 
im|K>s8ible,  or  disgusting.  He  seems  never  to  have  lost  tlie  child's 
lote  of  outward  gauds  and  glittering  colours,  or  the 
t.'iste  as  to  tlu  sublime  and  the  terrible.  In  a  word,  with  an  al¬ 
most  unri\ ailed  facility  in  brilliant  description,  he  has  the 
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>inallest  possible  (jualifieiitions  for  writing  epic  poetry,  or  any  fic¬ 
tions  constructed  on  similar  principles  and  involvint^  like  conditions. 
Hence,  in  atteinptino^  such  compositions,  he  has  ever  placed  him¬ 
self  under  the  most  disadvantageous  circumsUinces;  nay,  his  very 
fancy,  perverted  from  its  proi)er  uses,  and  employed  in  decorat- 
in«^  irposs  absurdities,  has  tended  in  some  respects  only  to  render 
his  errors  and  failures  the  more  j^laring.  Rightly  to  appreciate 
his  t^enius,  as  disjilayed  in  his  longer  poems,  we  must  abstract 
our  minds  from  the  vices  of  the  story;  and  selecting  the  finest 
descriptive  j)assai(es,  read  them  detached  and  insulated,  look  at 
iliein  just  as  we  should  at  the  series  of  paintinj^s  in  a  picture 


irallery. 

Rut  it  is  time  that  we  should  siiy  a  few  words  of  the  present 
edition  of  the  works  of  this  voluminous  and  versatile  poet.  Its 
external  attractions  are  jj^reat.  Each  volume  is  accompanied  by 
two  enijravinj^s  in  the  highest  style  of  art,  while  every  tiling  in 
the  ijetthuj  up,  as  the  pidilishers  call  it,  corresj)onds  in  elc«^ance. 
riie  first  volume  contains  ‘.loan  of  Arc,*  and  the  ‘Vision  of  the 
Maid  of  Orleans.*  The  second,  a  sj^reat  variety  of  miscellaneous 
|>oeins,  and  amongst  the  rest  the  notable  ‘  Wat  Tyler.*  The  third 
also  contains  miscellaneous  j>oems,  and  amoiii^st  the  rest  the  well- 
known  ‘  Devirs  Walk*  and  ‘Catiiract  of  Lodore/  as  well  as  the 
laureate  elfusions.  The  fourth  contains  ‘ 'riialaba ;  *  the  fifth 
‘  Madoc;*  the  sixth  (which  we  a|)prehend  will  be  most  frequently 
opened)  tlie  ‘  Rallads  and  Metrical  Tales;*  the  seventh,  ‘The 
lale  of  Rarai^uay,’  ‘All  for  Love,*  and  ‘Tlie  Pilgrim  to  Com- 
postella;’  the  eighth,  ‘  The  Curse  of  Kehama  ;*  and  the  ninth, 

‘  Roderic.' 

I'he  first  volume  contains  a  li^eneial  preface  to  this  new  edition, 
^ivin^  an  account  of  Mr.  Southey’s  reasons  for  thus  judiciously 
becoininir  his  own  Editor.  'I'he  grounds  which  he  has  assigned 
for  including  all  his  published  |)oems,  not  excepting  what  he  calls 
‘  the  crude  compositions  of  his  youth,’  (though  for  our  own  parts, 
we  know  of  nothing  more  crude  than  his  laureate  odes,)  must  be 
admitted ;  still  we  confess  we  have  doubts,  whether  the  fear  of 
pirated  editions,  notwithstanding  the  itching  curiosity  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  for  what  is  suppressed,  be  not  at  this  time  of  day  very  super¬ 
fluous.  He  must  be  an  adventurous  bookseller  who  would  now 
publish  ‘  Wat  ryler,’  or  the  ‘Vision  of  .Judgment,*  alone.  A 
portion  of  the  general  preface  we  shall  extract. 


‘  At  the  age  nf  sixty-three  1  liave  undertaken  to  collect  and  editc 
my  F*m*tical  W<»rks,  witli  the  last  corrections  that  1  can  expect  to  1h*- 
stow  upon  them.  They  have  obtained  a  reputation  tspial  to  my 
wishes;  and  1  have  this  ground  for  hoping  it  may  not  be  deemed  here* 
atter  more  than  commensurate  with  their  deserts,  that  it  has  U'en 
gained  without  ever  accomnu»dating  myself  to  the  taste  or  fashion  of 
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the  limes.  Thus  to  collect  and  revise  them  is  a  duty  which  I  owe  to 
that  part  of  the  public  by  whom  they  have  been  auspiciously  received, 
and  to  those  who  will  take  a  lively  concern  in  my  good  name  when  I 
shall  have  departed. 

‘  The  arrangement  was  the  first  thing  t<»  be  considered.  In  this  tiic 
order  wherein  the  respective  ])oems  weie  written  has  been  observed,  so 
far  as  was  compatible  with  a  convenient  classification.  Such  order  is 
useful  to  those  who  read  critically,  and  desire  to  trace  the  progress  of 
an  author’s  mind  in  his  writings  ;  and  by  afiixing  dates  to  the  minor 
pieces,  under  whatever  head  they  are  disposed,  the  object  is  sutficiently 
attained. 

*  Next  came  the  question  of  correction.  There  was  no  difiiculty 
with  timse  poems  which  were  composed  after  the  author  had  acquired 
his  art  (so  far  as  he  has  acquired  it),  and  after  his  (q)inions  were 
matured.  It  was  only  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  risk  there  must 
ever  be  of  injuring  a  poem  by  verbal  alterations  made  long  after  it  was 
written  ;  inasmuch  as  it  must  be  impossible  t(»  recall  the  precise  train 
of  thought  in  which  any  ])assage  was  conceived,  and  the  consideratimis 
upon  which  not  the  single  verse  alone,  hut  the  whole  sentence,  or 
paragraph,  had  been  constructed :  hut  with  regard  to  more  important 
changes,  there  could  he  no  danger  of  introducing  any  discrepance  in 
style.  ith  juvenile  ])ieces  the  case  is  ditferent.  Fnnn  these  the 
faults  of  diction  have  been  weeded,  wherever  it  could  be  done  without 
mon*  tnmble  than  the  ctnnposition  originally  cost,  and  than  the  piece 
itself  was  worth.  Hut  inherent  faults  of  ccmception  ami  structure  are 
incurable ;  and  it  would  have  been  mere  waste  of  time  to  recompose 
what  it  was  imptissible  otluTwise  to  amend. 

‘  If  these  p<K*ms  had  been  imw  for  the  first  time  to  be  made  public, 
there  are  some  among  them  which,  instead  of  being  committed  to  the 
]>re8s,  would  have  been  consigned  to  the  fiames  ;  not  for  any  disgrace 
which  could  In?  refiected  upon  me  hv  the  crude  compositions  of  mv 
youth,  nor  for  any  harm  which  they  could  possibly  do  the  reader,  hut 
merely  that  they  might  not  cumber  the  collection.  Hut,  *  nvsvit  vox 
mis'^a  rererti.  Pirated  editions  would  hold  out  as  a  recommendation, 
that  they  contained  what  1  had  chosen  to  suppress,  and  thus  it  becomes 
prudent,  and  therefore  pn)per,  that  such  pieces  should  be  retained.’ 

Most  of  the  other  volumes  contain  some  prefatory  matter. 
I  his  matter  is  usually  very  interesting,  and  it  is  now  and 
then  enlivened  by  anecdotes  told  in  that  elegant  prose  style 
on  which  after  all  Mr.  Southey  must  principally  lely  for  bis  fame 
witli  ]msterity.  1  he  following  anecdotes  in  his  preface  to 

*  Madoc,’  are  too  good  to  be  su|)[)ressed. 

‘This  ]KHMu  was  the  means  of  making  me  personallv  acejuainted  with 
Miss  Seward.  Her  encomiastic  opinion  of  it  was  communicat(‘d  to  me 
through  (  harles  l.loyd,  in  a  way  which  recpiired  some  ci>urteous  ac- 
hnouledgmont,  and  an  invitation  to  Lichfield,  where  accordingly.  I 
paid  her  a  visit,  when  next  on  mv  way  to  liondon,  in  IHHJ- 
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siileil  in  tlie  palace.  I  was  ushered  up  the  hroad  brown  stair¬ 

case  by  her  cousin,  the  Rev.  Henry  White,  then  one  of  tlie  minor 
canons  of  that  cathedral,  a  remarkable  perstm,  who  intnHluceil  me  into 
the  presence  u  ith  jubilant  hut  appallinj^  solemnity.  Miss  Seward  was 
seated  at  her  desk.  She  had  just  tinished  some  versos  to  he  ‘inscribed 
on  the  blank  leaves  t»f  the  ]>oem  Madoc,'  and  the  first  ‘jreetinj^  was  no 
s(Muier  past  than  she  recpiested  that  I  would  permit  her  to  read  them 
me.  It  was  a  mercy  that  she  did  not  ask  me  to  read  them  aloud. 
Hut  she  read  admirably  herself.  The  situation  in  which  I  found  my¬ 
self  was  so  ridiculous,  and  I  was  so  apprehensive  of  catching  the  eye  of 
one  person  in  the  ro<uii,  who  was  ecpially  afraid  of  meeting  mine,  that 
I  never  felt  it  more  dithcult  to  control  my  emotions,  than  while  listen¬ 
ing,  or  seeming  to  listen,  to  my  own  praise  and  glory.  Hut,  bending 
my  head  as  if  in  a  posture  of  attentiveness,  and  screening  my  face 
with  iny  hand,  and  occasionally  using  some  force  to  compress  the 
risible  muscles,  I  got  through  the  scene  without  any  misbehaviour,  and 
expressed  my  thanks,  if  not  in  terms  of  such  glowing  admiration  as  she 
was  accustomed  to  receive  from  others,  and  had  bestowed  upon  my  un¬ 
worthy  self,  yet  as  w  ell  as  I  could.  I  jiassed  two  days  under  her  roof, 
and  corresponded  with  her  from  that  time  till  her  death. 

‘  Miss  Seward  had  been  crippled  by  having  re])eatedly  injured  one 
of  her  knee-jians.  Time  had  taken  aw  ay  her  bloom  and  her  beauty, 
hut  her  tine  countenance  retained  its  animation,  and  her  eyes  could  not 
have  been  brighter  nor  more  expressiv'e  in  her  youth.  Sir  W  alter 
Scott  says  of  them,  ‘they  were  auburn  of  the  precise  shade  and  Inie  of 
her  hair.  In  reciting,  or  in  s])eaking  with  animation,  they  appeared  to 
become  darker,  and  as  it  were  to  tiash  tire.  I  should  have  Iiesitated,’ 
he  adds,  ‘to  state  the  impression  which  this  peculiarity  made  npt)n  me 
at  the  time,  had  not  my  observation  been  continued  by  that  of  the  tirst 
actress  on  this  or  any  other  stage,  w  ith  w  luun  1  lately  happened  to 
converse  on  our  deceased  frieiuHs  expressive  ])owers  of  countenance.’ 
Sir  W  alter  has  not  observed  that  this  j)eculiarity  was  hereditary.  De¬ 
scribing  in  one  of  her  earliest  letters  a  scene  w  ith  her  mother,  she 
says,  ‘  I  grew  so  saucy  to  her,  that  she  looked  grave,  and  took  her 
pinch  i)f  snutl*,  tirst  at  one  mistril  and  then  at  the  other,  with  sw  ift  and 
angry  energy,  and  her  eyes  began  to  grow’  dark  and  to  tiash.  ’Tis  an 
odd  peculiarity;  but  the  balls  of  my  mother’s  eyt's  change  from  brown 
inti»  black,  when  she  feels  either  indignation  or  bodily  pain.* 

‘  Miss  Seward  was  not  so  much  over-rated  at  one  time,  as  she  has 
since  been  unduly  dejireciated.  She  was  s(*  considerable  a  person 
when  her  rej)utation  was  at  its  height,  that  W  ashington  said  no  circum¬ 
stance  in  his  life  had  been  so  mortifying  to  him  as  that  of  having  been 
made  the  subject  of  her  invective  in  her  monody  <ui  Major  Andre. 
After  peace  had  been  concluded  betw’een  (ireat  Hritain  and  the  United 
States,  he  commissioned  an  American  othcer,  who  was  about  to  sail 
for  Kngland,  to  call  ujion  her  at  Lichfield,  and  explain  to  her,  that  in¬ 
stead  of  having  caused  Andre’s  death  he  had  endeavoured  to  save  him; 
and  she  was  recjuested  to  ])eruse  th(^  paptTs  in  pnM»f  of  this,  w  hich  Ik* 
sent  for  her  perusal.  ‘  I’hey  filled  me  with  contrition,’  says  Miss 
S( 

’W’ard,  ‘  for  the  rash  injustice  of  inv  censure.’  ’ 
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Here  we  must  close  our  remarks.  We  take  leave  of  Mr. 
Southey  'vitli  uiit’eio;ne(l  respect  for  his  j^^enius.  \V  hatever  the 
(left  cts  of  his  poetry  may  be,  its  beauties  are  such,  that  this  edi¬ 
tion  can  hardly  fail  to  tiiul  a  place  in  the  library  of  every  man 
fond  of  elegant  literature. 


Art.  \"I.  i*apers  Relating  to  the  Measures  adopted  by  the  Leftsla. 
lures  of  Barbadoes,  Montserrat,  Nevis,  Virgin  Islands,  St.  Christo, 
pher,  and  St.  Vincent,  for  the  Abolition  of  the  Apprenticeship  on 
the  \st  of  August,  11138.  Ordered  bg  the  House  of  Commons  to  be 
printed,  June  ’iti,  1838. 

cause  of  humanity  has  triumphed  !  The  Abolitionists  of 
(ireat  Britain  have  succeeded  in  their  truly  noble  effort.  This 
nation  is  called  ii|)on  to  offer  devout  thanks  to  God,  on  account  of 
the  unexampled  success  which  has  been  granted  to  the  labours  of 
those,  who  nine  months  ago  entered  on  a  course  of  peaceful  agita¬ 
tion  to  effect  the  extinction  of  the  vile  system  of  negro  appren¬ 
ticeship.  I'he  freedom  of  half  a  million  of  their  fellow-creatures 
has  been  given  them  as  their  reward.  The  glorious  results  of  their 
exertions  are  calculated  to  rebuke  the  timidity  of  those  who 
counselled  peace  and  foretold  defeat,  and  to  humble  and  instruct 
the  men,  who  from  their  high  places  looked  down  with  scorn 
upon  the  gathering  of  ‘  the  sacramental  host,’  declaring  in  their 
pride  and  power  their  determination  to  Vstijie'  the  holy  excite¬ 
ment.  Wlien  these  lines  shall  be  read,  negro  apprenticeship  will 
have  ceased  in  the  islands  of  I’ortola,  Montserrat,  Nevis,  the 
Bahamas,  Tobago,  Dominica,  St.  Cbristopher,  St.  Vincent, 
(irenada,  Barbadoes,  and  Jamaica;  and  we  believe  also  in  Hon¬ 
duras,  St.  Lucia,  Trinidad,  and  British  Guiana. 

\N  ith  what  rapture  will  the  First  of  August  be  hailed  in  the 
Mest  Indies!  On  that  auspicious  day,  thousands  of  husbands 
will  be  restored  to  their  wives — mothers  will  be  free  to  nurse  and 
provide  lor  their  children,  and  old  and  young  will  rejoice  together 
in  the  termination  of  a  system  which  made  them  the  victims  ot  a 
cruel  mockery,  and  an  insatiate  avarice.  And  here  we  may  well 
pause  for  a  moment,  to  inquire  by  what  means  this  victory  has 
been  obUiined.  1  hrongh  a  willing  government,  kindly  and 
promptly  co-opmating  with  a  generous  and  humane  public  ?  No. 
By  the  authority  of  the  legislature,  exerted  in  obedience  to  the 
expressed  will  ot  every  constituency  in  the  kingdom?  No. 
.Vppeals  to  government  there  have  been,  but  they  have  been  dis¬ 
regarded  and  resisted.  Petitions  to  parliament,  urgent  and  end- 
ess  there  have  been,  but  they  have  been  set  aside  with  indille* 
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rence  aiul  disgust.  Prayers  liave  been  offered  at  the  foot  of  the 
throne — the  sympathy  of  a  maiden  (pieen  lias  been  invoked — but 
our  young  sovereign  has  never  been  advised  by  those  about  her 
jH*rson,  to  reap  gratitude  and  glory,  by  granting  tlie  wish  of  her 
loyal  and  loving  people.  The  victory  has  been  achieved  by  the 
unaided  power  of  truth — by  the  irresistible  might  of  public 
opinion,  brought  to  bear  u|>on  the  fears  and  interests,  and  we  be¬ 
lieve  upon  the  consciences  too  in  many  cases,  of  the  far-off  colo¬ 
nies  themselves.  The  work  has  been  prosecuted  in  the  belief 
that  so  just  a  cause  could  not  but  prosper  if  espoused  by  such  a 
nation  as  this,  and  in  reliance  upon  Him,  who,  when  forgotten  and 
set  at  nought  by  rulers  and  legislators,  is  able  to  accomplish,  by 
the  humblest  instruments,  his  benign  purposes,  and  cause  even  the 
wrath  of  wicked  men  to  contribute  ultimately  to  his  praise.  In 
the  most  unpromising  seasons  we  have  been  hopeiul  and  assured  ; 
and  though  recent  events  have  in  some  respects  exceeded  even 
our  anticipations,  we  have  looked  with  confidence  to  see  that  day 
of  freedom  which  now  dawns  upon  the  dwelling  of  the  negro,  and 
gladdens  the  banks  of  the  Esseijuibo  and  the  islands  of  the  greater 
and  lesser  Antilles.  Most  justly  did  Lord  Brougham  observe 
upon  a  recent  occasion,  when  describing  the  feelings  with  which 
he  had  pursued  his  anti-slavery  labours,  that  ‘  even  when  his 
‘  mind  had  been  most  depressed  by  the  prospect  before  him,  and 
‘  the  circumstances  around  him,  he  had  never  for  an  instant  felt 
‘a  doubt  of  the  ultimate  success  of  the  cause.  At  all  times  he 
‘had  had  to  support  him,  the  public  mind  of  the  country.  At  ail 
‘times  he  had  marked  the  (juestion  as  gloriously  distinguished 
‘  from  all  others.  It  lulled  and  laid  asleep  for  the  occasion,  every 
‘  difference  of  political  opinion,  every  religious  or  sectarian  ani- 
*  mosity,  every  feeling  of  a  factious  or  violent  character ;  while 
‘  humanity,  and  sound  policy,  and  the  Christian  principle  of  the 
‘country,  were  all  aroused  and  called  into  full  and  active  energy. 
‘  'Fhis  it  was  that  had  kept  up  his  spirits  and  sustained  his  mind, 
‘  even  when  outnumbered  by  the  representatives  of  the  people  in 
‘  the  ratio  of  three  and  four  to  one.’ 

Let  us  advert  to  the  state  of  the  population  in  the  slave  colo¬ 
nies  in  the  month  of  July,  18.34.  We  have  with  much  care  com¬ 
piled  from  official  sources  the  following  table,  which  will  exhibit 
the  total  number  of  slaves  for  w  hom  compensation  was  received, 
and  also  show  the  manner  in  which  they  were  divided,  and  the 
number  belonging  to  each  class  : 
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Pr^dials. 

I 

Non-  j 
Traedials. 

Children 
under  six 
years. 

Aged  and 
Non- 

Effective.  1 

Total. 

j 

ChARTERF.D  Col.OMF-S.j 

Jamaica . 

I 

I 

I 

2iif,4:.(i  I 

:i(!,:ifi4 

39,013 

! 

I(i,7(i7 

311,070 

Barbadoes . 1 

5*2,193 

14,445 

14,732 

l,7»o 

B3,l.‘»0 

Antigua . 1 

2o.:t(ii!  1 

4,:127 

1,444 

29, 121 

(ireiiada . i 

Ki.'JlO  1 

•J,0(i!> 

3,320 

i,:i(M»  1 

23,<»;iH 

St.  \3ncent . | 

2,)t(t.'. 

2,903 

1,111!)  1 

22,*2(>0 

St.  (diristopher . | 

l:2,<;ol  , 

3,00() 

3,198 

915  : 

19,7»0 

Dominica . 

1(1,  Kir.  , 

l,l!t!t 

*2,113 

398 

14,175 

'fobago . 

8,2()() 

812 

1,479 

1,0:12 

11,509 

Bahamas . 

1.2SMI 

3,444 

2,05:1 

299 

10, 086 

OV  In  •••••*  *••••• 

1,!I26 

1,261 

329 

8,B15 

Montserrat . 

i.r.io 

510 

1,145 

230 

6,401 

\3rgin  Islands  .... 

3,110 

!»(»2 

740 

OB 

5,135 

Bermuda  . 

IS 

:i,2!t(l 

000 

100 

4,02(i 

(*RONVN  Col.OMKS. 

British  (iniana. . . . 

(i3,282 

0,297 

9,B93 

3,.352 

B2,B24 

Manritins — . 

34,4*21 

22,275 

7.<il2 

2,302 

06,013 

Cape  of  (iiH)d  Hope 
Trinidad . 

1:1.77:1 

30,010 

3,70() 

5,7:12 

2,24(1 

1172 

35,742 

20,657 

St.  Lucia . 

S,723 

i.eo.'i 

l.!t57 

1,006 

13,‘291 

1  londnras . 

BIO 

77» 

224 

90 

1,!)02 

1'otal. . 

I!t:i,i4:i 

1 

1 139,027 
•i - 

104,0*23 

33,4(0^ 

770,*2B1 

1 1)  the  abeve  may  be  added  the  free  coloured  popu¬ 
lation  in  say .  Kin, (KM) 

Whites,  say .  130, 000 


hit  ion  in  lO^M,  say .  l()r>,000 

Whites,  say .  130,000 


Total  amount  (»f  population  in  the  above  colonies.  .  lOO."),:}!!! 


Such  was  the  state  of  the  slave  colonies  on  the  olst  of  July, 
On  the  1st  of  August,  1834,  the  children  of  slaves  under 
six  years  of  age  were  declared  free,  leaving  ()G5,()48  above  that 
age  in  the  relation  of  apprentices.  Of  these,  I30,()^t  being 
classed  non-pra*dials,  were  entitled  to  their  freedom  on  the  1st  of 
August,  18t38,  leaving  the  various  descriptions  of  priedials,  amount¬ 
ing  to  J‘^(>,(>i21,  to  remain  in  servitude  till  the  1st  of  August,  1840. 
'I'he  friends  of  the  negro,  aware,  from  the  best  authority,  of  the 
grievous  and  oppressive  character  of  the  apprenticeship,  resolved 
to  make  a  great  effort  to  effect  the  emancipation  of  the  praedial 
aj^prentices  on  tiie  day  fixed  for  the  freedom  of  the  non-pranlials. 
I  heir  labours,  (heir  defeats,  and  their  successes,  are  alike  with- 
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out  a  j)arallel  in  llie  annals  of  philanthropic  exertion.  During 
the  short  space  of  eight  months,  three  meetings  of  delegates,  and 
five  immense  public  meetings  were  held  in  the  metropolis,  besides 
innumerable  public  meetings  and  lectures  in  every  part  of  the 
kingdom.  Thus  much  of  their  labours.  In  the  cabinet  and  the 
legislature  (with  one  exception,  the  majority  of  three,  upon  the 
motion  of  Sir  Eardley  Wilmot,)  they  met  with  successive  defeats, 
ami  were  at  last  doomed  to  see  the  question  dismissed  for  the  pre¬ 
sent  Session,  by  the  adoption  of  Lord  (ilenelg’s  Hill,  and  the  vir¬ 
tual  revocation,  by  ministerial  agency,  of  the  decision  of  the 
Commons  on  the  ^iJnd  of  May.  The  treatment  experienced  by 
the  abolitionists  at  the  liands  of  the  (lovernment,  and  the  represen¬ 
tatives  of  tlie  peo])le,  we  believe  to  be  without  an  example.  Long 
ought  it  to  be  referred  to,  to  guide  the  electors  of  this  empire  in 
their  future  choice  of  those  who  shall  he  raised  to  a  position  in 
which  they  may,  if  disposed,  overrule  the  will  of  the  people,  how¬ 
ever  reasonable  and  righteous  their  demand,  and  however  strongly 
fortified  hy  the  previous  payment  of  their  money  for  the  thing  for 
which  they  pray.  Deeply  shall  we  lament,  if,  in  the  general  re¬ 
joicing  which  tlie  overthrow  of  tlu;  apprenticeship  will  occasion, 
the  heartless  and  wicked  conduct  of  her  Majesty’s  ministers,  and 
tiieir  pliant  majorities,  is  sutfered  to  pass  into  oblivion.  'Fheir 
speeches,  their  votes  and  their  Acts,  should  he  placed  in  imperish¬ 
able  record,  side  by  side  with  the  high  achievements  of  the  indo- 
mifable  champions  of  the  oppressed,  that  posterity  may  be 
warned  from  placing  dependence  on  men,  however  high  their  pro¬ 
fessions,  and  encouraged  at  the  same  time  to  attempt  great  deeds, 
even  when  forsaken  by  the  men  they  have  appointed,  and  paid, 
and  vested  with  the  power  to  accomplish  them. 

In  the  midst  of  disaster  and  defeat  at  home,  the  work  of  mercy 
eoiiuuenced  and  proceeded  abroad.  In  the  month  of  Decemher, 
1837,  the  island  of  Montskiuiat  set  the  example  of  voluntary 
emancipation,  by  passing  an  Act,  the  clauses  of  which  are  to  the 
following  efl’ect : 


‘  1. —  Uepeals  Abolition  Act,  and  all  Acts  auxiliary  thereto,  on  the 
first  day  of  August  next.  2. — Ap])renticeship  to  cease  and  determiiH*, 
and  all  classes  of  labourers  to  he  free  on  the  said  first  day  of  iViigust, 
— Persons  discharged  from  apprenticeship  entitled  to  relief. 
4. — Owners  or  (iir(‘ctors  of  plantations  to  j)rovide  t<>r  tliseased,  aged, 
and  infirm  persons  on  their  estates.  Penalty  of  To  for  each  offence, 
recoverable  liefore  anv  tw(»  or  more  justices  ;  justices  to  issue  warrant 
to  bring  offenders  before  them.  If  offenders  convicted,  and  penalty 
nut  forthwith  ])aid,  to  he  committed  to  common  gaol  not  exceeding 
twenty  days.  Penalties,  when  recoviTed,  to  he  paid  into  the  public 
treasury.  In  case  anv  dispute  arise  as  to  the  right  of  any  party  claim¬ 
ing  to  he  maintained,  then  two  justices,  with  the  aid  of  a  medical  man, 
are  to  make  a  binding  decision.  T). —  If  further  compensation  awarded 
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Ik^vuiuI  to  b(‘  paid  to  the  persons  siifieriiijr  ])eciniiarv  loss 

hy  the  abridgment  <>f  the  term  ni  apprenticeship.  (». — S!is])eiidiii^ 
clause.* 

In  April,  of  the  present  year,  an  Act  of  Emancipation  on  the 
1st  of  August,  passed  the  legislature  of  Nevis  and  the  \’irgin 
Islands.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  private  letter  to  the 
(lovernor,  dated  Tortola,  13th  of  April,  1838. 

*  The  (Jeneral  Kmiincipatitm  Bills  passed  yesterday  after  a  stroiiir 
opposition. 

‘  The  news  of  the  Bill  having  passed  spread  like  wild-tire,  and  I 
was  delighted  on  riding  out  last  evening  at  the  hearty  salutations  of  the 
negroes. 

*  It’ is  already  vxidvwi  that  i/iese  measures  will  prove  higlili/  benvfn  iai 
as  the  people  will  (piietly  and  contentedly  slide  int(»  the  new  state  of 
things,  being  aware  a  boon  has  been  granted  them.  /  do  not  think  a 
sitiffle  platitir  who  has  any  tact  will  lose  n  man  who  is  worth  keeping.' 

St.  Christopher  next  followed.  The  letter  of  the  Lieutenant- 
(lovernor.  Sir  Henry  Macleod,  to  Lord  Glenelg,  will  show  the 
steps  which  led  to  the  event.  The  part  we  have  printed  in  italics 
is  amusing. 


‘  (xovernment  House,  iMay  IH,  1838. 

‘  My  Lord, — As  it  is  impossible  to  communicate  through  Sir  Win. 
('olebnMjke  by  this  packet  (which  is  hourly  ex])ected  here),  1  have  the 
]deasiire  to  announce  that  the  Legislature  of  this  colony  have  resolved 
to  aludish  the  a])prenticeshi])  system  on  the  1st  of  Auizust  next,  and  I 
have  the  honour  to  inclose  the  duplicate  of  a  despatch  1  have  addressed 
to  his  Kxcelleney  on  the  sidiject. 

'  1  have,  ^xc., 

(signed)  H.  Macleod,  Lieutenant-Ciewernor.’ 

(Enclosure.) 

‘  (iovernment  House,  May  18,  1838. 

‘  Sir, — My  correspondence  will  have  shown  your  Excellency  that 
although  I  had  hitherto  failed  in  my  attem])ts  with  tlie  legislation  for 
the  alndition  of  the  ap])renticeship  system  in  August  next,  1  was  still 
led  t(»  think  it  wt)uld  eventually  be  adopted.  Having  pressed  the  mat¬ 
ter,  /  was  asked  for  a  dissolntion,  that  the  members  might  take  the  sense 
of  their  constitnents.  Your  Excellency  will  think  with  me  that  in  a 
small  island  like  this,  and  where  fifteen  members  for  the  rural  parishes 
in  the  absence'  of  the  proprietary  body  are  returned  by  thirty-five  voters, 
it  irai  not  necessary;  and  1  was  also  aware  that  one  great  Id)ject  was  to 
thn»w  out  hnir  members  who  su])port  the  government.  Knowing  like¬ 
wise  that  parties  at  the  time  were  nearly  balanced  on  the  ([uestioii,  I 
thought  it  |Kditic  neither  to  risk  the  loss  of  those  I  could  dejiend  upon, 
nor  fair  on  thesi*  gentlemen  not  to  have  a  voice  in  a  ]>opular  measure, 
throughout  which  they  have  sup])orted  me.  1  did  not  therefore  con¬ 
sent  ;  but  finding  there  was  a  great  inclination,  particularly  in  the 
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council,  to  rcconsitlor  the  subject,  I  prort^gued,  and  yesterday  again 
submitted  the  abolition  of  tbe  system  on  the  1st  of  August  next,  which 
1  have  great  satisfaction  in  announcing  for  the.  information  of  Her 
Majesty’s  government  was  carried  vnttnituously  in  the  Counvily  and  with 
hardlf/  a  dlssnitirnt  voice  in  the  Assewhlif." 

St.  Vincent,  ^'opy  of  a  despatch  from  Lieutenant-Governor 
Tyler  to  laml  (ilenelg: 


‘  Government  House,  St.  VMncenl,  May  12,  1833. 

‘  3Iv  Lord, — It  is  with  no  ordinary  feelings  I  fulfil  the  gratifying 
duty  of  transmitting  to  your  Lordship  direct  by  the  mail,  which  leaves 
this  evening,  the  copy  of  a  Bill  for  abrogating  the  apprenticeshiji  of 
prccdial  labourers  in  this  c(dony,  which  ])assed  the  legislature  yestcTilay. 

‘  Yimr  Lordship,  on  reference  to  my  correspondence  with  his  ’Lxcel- 
lencv  the  Governor-iii-chief  on  the  2r)th  and  2(ith  of  April,  will  ob¬ 
serve,  I  anticipated  such  a  measure  ;  I  was  not  mistaken  ;  its  attain¬ 
ment,  I  am  proud  to  say  for  the  hom»ur  of  the  colony,  has  been  accom¬ 
plished,  as  your  Lordship  will  see  by  the  inclosed  address  from  tin* 
Council  and  Assembly,  sptmtamsmsly  and  unanimously,  with  a  petjeei 
confidence  in  its  results." 


‘  To  his  Kxcellencv  (ieortie  Tvler,  Lieutenant-tiovernor,  ^^c.  ^:c.  iVc. 

‘  Sir, — W’e,  the  Members  of  Her  Majesty’s  (’(nincil,  and  the  Speaker 
and  Members  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  respectfully  approach  and 
j)lacc  in  the  hands  of  your  Kxcellencv  a  Bill,  intituled,  ‘  An  Act  to 
abrogate  the  A])prenticeship  of  Bra’dial  Labourers  in  the  Island  of  St. 
Vincent  and  its  Dependencies.’ 

‘  In  passing  this  most  im])ortant  measure,  the  two  branches  of  the 
legislature  are  not  insensible  of  fhedif/icnlties^  the  sncrijice,  and  incon^ 
rtnienee  which  will  fall  trith  much  sereriltf  on  jtcf'sous  in  all  projessionsy 
circumstancesy  and  situations  ;  but,  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  benevolence 
and  an  enlarged  j)hilanthropy,  they  are  of  o])iiiion  they  have  not  granted 
the  boon  of  emancipation  upon  any  conditions  inconsistent  with  the 
character,  the  safety,  and  the.  true  interests  of  the  country." 


The  Lieuten.Tnt-CfOVcrnor  replied  in  the  following  terms  : 

‘The  Lieutenant-Governor,  in  congratulating  the  Honourable  Board 
of  (’ouncil  and  the  Honourable  lloust*  of  Assembly  on  the  measure  of 
emancipation  which  they  have  spontaneously  and  honourably  granted 
to  the  pra’dial  labourers  by  the  Bill  now  before  him,  cannot  but  express 
his  firm  conviction  that  this  instance  of  their  liberality  will  best  insure 
the  ptrmanent  welfare  of  the  cohmy  ;  that,  by  cheerfully  meeting  the 
end  which  could  not  be  indetinitely  postponed,  they  have  ado])ted  the 
sa  fe.^t  and  most  certain  means  to  eneonraye  that  ctmjidence  and  williny 
intercourse,  which,  bv  directing  the  energies  t<»  industrious  exertion, 
will  concert  our  rural  pttpulatinn  into  a  faithful  and  happy  peasantry." 

It  is  difficult  to  perceive  how  a  measure  confessedly  consistent 
with  the  ‘safety  and  true  interests  of  the  colony,'  calculated  to  en¬ 
courage  confidence  and  willing  intercourse,  and  to  ‘convert  a  slave 
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population  into  a  faithful  and  happy  peasantry/  can  he  fraught 
with  ‘  difficulties,  sacrifice,  and  inconvenience  to  persons  in  all 
‘  professions,  circumstances,  and  situations.’  'I'lie  following  are 
tl»e  provisions  of  the  Act : 

‘  I. — Tenninales  the  apjweiiticeship  on  the  1st  of  August, 

‘2. — Keiiders  uuhiwfid  the  eviction  from  their  hahitations  of  lahourers 
willing  to  \vt»rk  h>r  wages  (unless  ti>r  ill  conduct*)  before  the  1st  of 
August,  UUIH:  also  of  ])ersmis  who  from  disease  are  incaj)ahle  of  earn¬ 
ing  their  subsistence.  — -Makes  it  imperative  cm  masters  to  give  f(M»d, 
*\:c.,  to  those  not  able  to  earn  their  subsistence  until  ])arochial  laws  are 
made.  4. — Provides  t\»r  the  settlement  of  disputed  claims,  o. — Mode 
of  proceeding  of  justices  and  appro])riatiou  ot  penalties.’ 

Baubadoks,  with  fifty-four  thousand  pra'dial  apprentices, 
(piickly  followed  the  good  example  of  the  islands  we  have  named, 
and  left  all  eyes  directed  to  Jamaica.  On  the  llth  of  April, 
Lord  Cilenelg’s  Act  to  amend  the  Act  for  the  Abolition  of  Slaverv, 
received  Her  Majesty’s  assent,  and  was  almost  immediately  sent 
out  to  Jamaica,  accompanied  by  a  despatch  1‘rom  l.ord  (ilenelg, 
explaining  the  provisions  of  his  Act  and  concluding  as  follows : 

‘  Although  ill  pursuance  of  the  instruction  which  I  have  addressed 
to  you,  you  will  give  immediate  effect  to  this  law.  I  think  it  desirable 
that  you  shouhl  at  an  early  opportunity  convene  the  legislature  of  the 
colony  under  your  (fovernmeut,  and  communicate  to  it  the  intelligence 
that  Parliament  has  found  it  necessary  to  ])ass  this  Act  in  furtherance 
of  the  great  measure  for  the  abolition  of  slaverv.  You  will  further  ex¬ 
plain  to  them  the  ciuirse  which  her  Alajesty’s  (Tovernment  have  felt  it 
their  duty  to  adopt,  in  resisting  the  demand  for  the  earlv  abolition  of 
negro  aj)])renticeship  by  the  authority  of  the  Im])erial  Parliament,  you 
will  at  the  same  time  impress  upon  their  most  serious  attention,  how 
fivcplij  seated,  and  how  general  bf  prevalent  throng  lion  t  the  population 
of  this  kingdom,  is  the  solicitude  for  bringing,  if  possible,  to  an  early 
close  the  system  of  apprenticeship,  established  by  the  Act  of 
\  on  will  ]ioint  out  to  thi*m  tin*  obvious,  hut  weighty  motives  which  re- 
oumnend  that  this  consummatiou  should  he  effected  by  the  sjiontaneons 
act  of  the  legislatures  ot  the  respective  colonies,  due  preparation  being 
first  made  for  those  amendments  of  the  colonial  code  which  must  ac¬ 
company  or  precede  the  change.  A  ou  will  suggest  the  pidicv  and  ex¬ 
pediency  i»f  their  anticipating  by  wise  and  humane  enactments  the 
wishes  and  desires  of  the  peojile  of  this  country,  on  a  subject  on  which 
so  deep  and  general  an  interest  is  felt.  By  such  a  course  they  would 
avoid  the  serious  embarrassment  and  inconveniences  which  may  be  ap¬ 
prehended  from  the  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  negroes  from  the  re¬ 
flated  discussions  and  continued  agitation  of  this  (piestion  during  the 


Much  will  depend  upon  the  persons  tiuthorized  to  decide  upon  ;dlecrvd 
<vi«es  ot  ‘  ill  ronduet.’ 
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rettuiinin^  Unn  of  the  apprenticeshifty  if  it  should  not  be  abridgedy  and 
tliey  would  conciliate  the  tjrutitude  and  ^cHMl-will  of  the  labourinj; 
population,  in  whose  dis|M)sition  to  work  for  fair  remuneration  and  on 
equitable  terms,  the  proprietors  will  be  hereafter  in  a  jrreat  n\easure 
dependent.  I  am  ])ersuaded  that  no  exertion  will  be  wantinj^  on  your 
]>art  to  allay  excitement,  and  to  pnuluce  will  and  harmony  amon^ 
the  different  classes  of  the  community,  an  object  in  which  the  interests 
of  all  are  most  deeply  concerned.’ 

On  the  Kith  of  July  we  were  in  possession  of  Jamaica  papers 
with  the  intelligence  of  the  steps  taken  on  the  arrival  of  the  new 
law  and  the  despatch  of  the  Colonial  Secretary.  The  House  of 
Assembly  was  convened  on  the  5th  of  June,  and  the  proceedings 
of  the  two  branches  of  the  legislature  opened  by  a  speech’  from 
the  Governor,  his  Excellency  Sir  Lionel  Smith.  We  give  the 
important  passages.  We  have  been  informed  by  one  present  on 
the  occasion,  that  the  speech  was  delivered  with  a  firm  and  de¬ 
cided  tone,  sufliciently  indicative  of  his  Excellency’s  determination 
to  be  trifled  with  no  longer.  One  extract  will  be  found  worthy 
of  a  careful  perusal. 

‘  I  have  called  you  together  at  an  unusual  season,  t(»  take  into  your 
consideration  the  state  of  the  island  under  the  laws  of  aj)prenticeshij) 
h»r  the  labouring  ]Mq)ulation. 

‘  I  need  not  refer  you  tt»  the  agitation  on  this  subject  througlnnit  the 
Jlritish  empire,  or  to  the  discussions  u]M»n  it  in  ])arliament,  where  the 
honourable  efforts  of  the  ministry  were  barely  found  sufficient  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  original  duration  of  the  law,  as  an  <d)ligation  of  national 
faith. 

*  (leneral  agitation,  and  parliamentary  interference,  have  not,  I  am 
afraid,  yet  terminated. 

‘  \  corresponding  excitement  has  been  long  going  on  among  the  ap¬ 
prentices  themselves ;  but  still  they  have  rested  iu  sober  and  (juiet 
li(q)es,  relying  on  your  generosity,  that  ycni  will  extend  to  them  that 
ho<»n  which  has  being  granted  to  their  class  in  other  cedonies. 

‘  In  this  pjKsture  of  affairs,  it  is  my  duty  to  declare  my  sentiments, 
and  distinctly  to  recommend  Xa  you  the  early  and  equal  abolition  of  ap- 
j)renticeship  for  all  classes.  1  do  so/  in  cimfidence,  that  the  ajiprentices 
will  be  found  worthy  of  freedom,  and  that  it  will  operate  as  a  double 
blessing,  by  securing  also  the  future  interests  of  the  planters. 

‘  I  am  commanded,  however,  to  inform  you,  that  her  ^Majesty’s 
ministers  will  not  entertain  any’questiem  of  further  comj)eiisation. 

*  Ibit  should  your  views  be  o])])osed  to  the  policy  I  recommend, 
I  would  entreat  you  to  consider  well,  how  im])racticablc  it  will  become 
to  carry  coercive  labour.  Always  difficult,  it  would,  in  future,  l>e  in 
j>eril  of  c»)nstant  c(miparison  with  i»ther  ctdonies  made  free,  and  with 
those  estates  in  this  island  made  free  by  individual  proprietors. 

‘  As  governor,  under  these  circumstances,  I  never  shrink  from  any  of 
my  responsibilities,  I  fhonounck  it  physically  i.mfossible  to 
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MAINTAIN  THE  APPHKNTICKSII I P  WITH  ANY  HOPE  OP  SPCCESSPn, 
AOHKT  I/rrilK. 

‘  Jamaica  is  in  your  hands— she  requires  repose,  by  the  removal  of  a 
law,  wliicli  has  equally  tormented  the  labourer,  and  disappointed  the 
planter ;  a  law  by  which  man  still  constrains  man  in  unnatural  servitude. 
This  is  her  first  exitjency.  For  her  future  welfare,  she  appeals  to  your 
wisdom  tt»  lejxislate  in  the  spirit  of  the  times,  with  liberality  and  bene¬ 
volence  towards  all  classes.’ 

The  reply  of  the  council  is  dignified,  liberal,  and  conciliating. 
'Fbey  say, — 

‘  Being  aware  of  the  agitation  on  this  subject  throughout  the  British 
empire,  and  of  the  discussion  on  it  in  parliament,  we  duly  appreciate 
the  honourable  (?)  efforts  of  her  Majesty’s  ministers,  to  preserve  the 
original  duration  of  the  law  as  an  obligation  t>f  national  faith. 

‘  We  feel  confident  that  the  hopes  of  the  apprentices  will  not  he  dis¬ 
appointed,  and  that  the  wisdom  and  generosity  of  the  legislature  of 
Jamaica,  will  not  hesitate  to  extend  to  them  that  boon  which  has  been 
granted  to  their  class  in  other  colonies. 

*  We  ct»rdially  concur  in  yonr  Kxcellency’s  wise  and  humane  recom¬ 
mendation,  of  an  early  and  equal  abolition  of  the  a])j)renticeship  of  all 
classes,  and  feel  pleasure  in  recording  onr  perfect  conviction,  that  the 
apprentices  will  be  found  worthy  of  freedom  in  every  respect,  and  will 
so  c«»nduct  themselves  in  their  altered  condition,  as  to  insure  the  future 
interests  of  the  planters. 

‘  (\KTcive  labour  has,  at  all  times,  been  obtained  with  difhcidty  ;  hut 
under  the  ])resent  peculiar  circumstances  of  this  island,  we  fear  it 
might  b(*  imj>ossihle  to  maintain  the  apprenticeship  with  any  hope  of 
successful  agriculture. 

So,  then,  it  is  manifest  at  last,  that  the  abolitionists  have  been 
all  along  right  in  their  judgment  of  the  characUn*  of  the;  negro, 
the  true  interests  of  the  planters,  and  the  policy  most  likely  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  the  colonics.  The  council  of  Jamaica 
being  judges,  the  negroes  are  ‘  worthy  of  freedom  in  every  respect, 
and  will  so  eoiuluct  themselves,  as  to  insure  the  future  inte¬ 
rests  OF  THE  TEANTERs  !*  I'hc  wliolc  toiic  aiul  tciior  of  this 
reply  will  appear  most  extraordinary  to  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  history  and  past  conduct  of  the  chief  actors  in  this  novel 
scene. 

The  reply  of  the  assembly  savours  strongly  of  haughtiness  and 
petulance,  and  shows  clearly,  that  their  voluntary  act  was  sheer 
compulsion. 

On  1  hursday  the  itb  of  June,  a  bill  for  the  termination  of  ap- 
prcnliccsliip  on  the  1st  ot  August,  1838,  was  brought  in  bv  Mr. 
(>uy,  ot  St.  (ieorge’s,  and  referred  to  a  (Committee.  On  the  8th 
it  %\as  passed  ^  without  the  voice  a  single  meniher  being  raised 
^against  it.  Alter  this  the  triends  of  humanity  need  never  de- 
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spair,  how  violent  soever  may  In?  the  o])position  of  the  parties 
interested  in  the  continuance  of  tlie  evil  they  seek  to  remove. 
Let  the  advocates  of  negro  freedom,  in  America  and  every  other 
place  gather  courage  from  the  contemplation  of  the  events  which 
have  transpired  in  Jamaica,  and  persevere  in  the  use  of  those 
moral  means  which  have  so  signally  triumphed  in  the  most  contu¬ 
macious  and  rebellious  colony  of  the  British  crown. 

We  have  been  greatly  eilitied  and  amused  by  the  perusal  of  the 
three  days’  debates  in  the  House  of  Assembly,  and,  especially, 
with  the  singular  zeal  displayed  in  behalf  of  immediate  aboli¬ 
tion.  Some  honourable  members  desired  it  by  the  following  Sun¬ 
day,  while  others  would  have  bestowed  it  on  the  day  of  her 
Majesty’s  coronation.  The  majority,  however,  deemed  the  1st  of 
August  the  most  appropriate  period,  and  thus  the  day  prescribed  by 
the  people  of  this  country  will  be  literally  observed,  according  to 
their  wishes. 

riie  hill,  as  it  has  passed  the  House  of  Assembly,  consists  of 
three  clauses ;  the  first  declares  the  apprenticeship  at  an  end  on 
the  1st  of  August  next;  the  second  repeals  all  acts  relating  to 
apprenticeship  ;  and  the  third  recites  the  clause  in  the  supple¬ 
mental  abolition  act  which  passed  during  the  previous  session, 
authorising  the  proprietors  to  serve  notices  on  labourers  to  (piit. 

We  confess  we  should  have  preferred  a  simple  declaratory  Act 
abolishing  slavery  on  the  1st  of  August,  to  the  one  adopted  by 
the  Jissembly.  We  think  the  provisions  annexed  to  the  abolition 
clause  detract  from  its  beauty  and  grandeur.  Measures  for  the 
protection  of  the  negroes  in  the  occupation  of  their  houses,  and 
tor  the  maintenance  of  the  aged  and  infirm,  might  have  been 
subse(piently  and  separately  enacted. 

Amongst  the  motives  which  led  to  the  ])assing  of  this  act  by 
the  Jamaica  House  of  Assembly,  we  think  the  following  were  the 
principal.  A  wish  to  av'oid  the  infraction  of  their  eharter  by 
carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  odious  bill  of  I^ord 
(ilenelg,  and  to  escape  the  degradation  and  subjection  coiisecpient 
thereon.  A  conviction  of  the  utter  im])ossibility  of  making  the 
a|)urenticeship  work  beyond  the  1st  of  August,  and  their  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  determination  of  the  people  of  Kngland  to  continue 
their  agitation,  and  renew  their  appeiil  for  parliainenUiry  interpo¬ 
sition.  And  lastly,  their  belief  in  the  fitness  of  the  negro  for 
entire  freedom,  and  liis  disposition  to  cultivate  the  soil  as  a  paid 
labourer.  The  minds  of  the  legislators  of  Jamaica  and  the 
planters  generally  were  no  doubt  considerably  influenced  by  the 
"ise  and  seasonable  letter  of  the  AIar(piis  of  Sligo,  addressed 
to  the  members  of  the  Assembly  on  the  31st  of  March,  last, 
which  we  greatly  regret  our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  quote. 
After  adverting  to  the  trying  circumstances  under  which  he  as- 
'‘uined  the  administration  of  affairs  in  the  island,  and  to  the 
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manner  in  wliicli  his  conduct  had  been  regarded  by  llie  jroverii- 
ment  and  peojde  of  Faic^land,  his  Lordship  enforces  with  ^reat 
earnestness  the  immediate  extinction  of  the  apprenticeship. 

'rhe  packet  whicli  announced  the  abolition  of  the  a})prenticeship 
in  Jjunaira,  brought  also  the  intelliijence  of  the  adoption  of  a 
similar  measure  in  the  island  of  (iranada.  This  cheerinir  inlor- 
mation  arrived  very  providentially  on  the  morning  of  the  day  on 
which  Lord  Lrou^hain  moved  in  the.  House  of  Lords  ‘•that  an 
‘  bumble  address  be  presented  to  Her  Majesty,  ])rayin;r  that  Her 
‘  Majesty  would  be  graciously  ])leased  to  issue  an  order  in 
‘  councir  forthwith,  to  put  a  j»eriod,  under  proj>er  provisions  and 
‘  reticulations,  to  ne^ro  apprenticeship,  in  the  unchartered  colonies 
‘of  the  crown.'  His  Lordship  argued  the  want  of  power  in 
the  crown  colonies  to  etfect  the  general  emancipation  of  the 
ap|)rentices,  ami  showed  tliat  in  some  of  them  there  were 
peculiar  and  pressintic  reasons  for  the  immediate  intervention 
of  imperial  authority.  ‘'Fhe  crown  was  to  them  what  the  House 
‘of  Assembly  and  the  Letscislative  Louncil  were  to  Jamaica  and 
‘  Harbadoes.’ 

‘  It  was  in  the  savannahs  of  Trinidad,  and  upon  the  alluvial  snd 
of  (luiana,  that  liiiinan  life  was  most  prodigalhf  wasted  in  nunistcrimj 
to  Kuropean  avarice,  and  it  teas  there  that  it  behoved  the.  mother 
vovntnj  to  interpose  to  pat  a  stop  to  the  inhnman  deaths,  to  the  diseases 
which  were  felt  to  tte  more  cruel  than  death,  to  the  fated  contamination 
which  the  neeessitif  (tf  labouring  on  those  fatallif  unwholesome  plains 
inflicted  on  those  wretched  victims  of  oar  pride.  Rut  the  voice  from 
Mauriius,  which  pierced  their  ear,  and  vended  the  silence  of  that 
eastern  sea,  was  aggravated  in  its  tones  of  pit  if,  and  fell  still  harsher 
upon  their  ears,  from  this  hard  addition  to  the  lot  of  the  stave,  that 
three  out  of  four  of  those  who  hare  cultivated  the  filains  of  Mauritius, 
all  sujfering  worse  torments  than  even  those  which  irere  inflicted  upon 
th  e  negriH's  of  Guiana  and  of  Trinidad,  had  never  in  their  lives  been 
made  legidli/  slaves  at  all.  Thcg  had  been  transported  thither,  not  only 
against  the  law  of  nature,  but  after  the  law  of  this  land  had  made 
transfiortion  of  the  slav'^  a  capital  crime:  and  JO, 000  capital  felonies 
had  been  committed  in  conveying  30,000  of  these  victims  of  their 
V'eakness,  and  planting  them  under  the  univholesome  climate,  and  upon 
the  unwholesome  soil  of  that  Mauritius.  If  ever  there  had  been  a 
signal  neglect  of  duty  upon  the  part  of  a  legislature,  it  v'as  theirs, 
in  not  having  at  once  broken  through  the  fetters  of  a  mere  legal  infor¬ 
mality,  and  passed  a  ueiv  laiv  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  those  mon¬ 
strous  outrages  ;  but  in  paying;,  on  the  eontrarij,  the  f  right  ful  sum  of 
‘J(|,000,0(K)/.  sterling  as  compensation  to  those  capital  felons,  instead 
of  giving  thcjn  their  deserts  upon  the  gallows.* 

His  Lordships  clocjuont  exposure  and  denunciation  of  the 
‘felons  ot  ^lauritius  were  richlv  merited,  as  was  also  his  ini- 
pcachment  of  the  ji^ross  miscondiwt  of  the  frovernment  in  respect 
of  that  colony.  J  he  profound  silence  of  the  C'olonial  Secretary 
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upon  the  subject  was  significant.  I'ho  bold  charo;es  of  Lord 
Hrontrbain  were  allowed  to  pass  without  notice.  'Lhe  first  Lord 
of  tlie  'IVeasury  and  his  colleajj^ues  tacitly  pleaded  guilty  to  the 
indictment.  We  could  have  wished  tlmt  the  noble  orator  had 
been  even  more  severe  in  his  rebuke  of  the  patrons  and  the  pay¬ 
masters  of  the  felon  flesh -factors  of  Mauritius.  Hereafter  we 
inav  feel  it  our  duty  to  drau^  to  li|>;ht  some  of  the  dark  doiny^s  of 
those  who  have  for  years  been  amon^  the  most  shameless  and 
lawless  trartickers  in  the  bodies  of  men,  and  who  are  now  enu^a^ed 
in  kidnapping,  from  the  plains  of  India,  thousands  of  fresh 
victims  to  plant  the  su^ar-cane  upon  the  j^^raves  of  the  tens  of 
thousiinds  they  have  immolated.  His  Lordship  pointed  out  most 
forcibly  the  benefits  already  derived  from  the  free  system  in 
Antigua,  and  the  danj^er  of  procrastination  on  the  part  of  the 
crown,  after  what  had  taken  place  in  the  chartered  colonies.  *  A 
‘day’s  delay  mi^ht  be  mischievous,  a  montirs  miirht  be  ruinous, 

‘  half  a  year’s  mi^ht  be  fatal.’ 

*  Hy  all  these  considerations  (eonchided  tlie  noble  Lord)  by  the 
character  which  this  country  has  ever  held  for  fortitude  in  war,  and 
courtesy  in  peace,  and  clemency  to  fallen  foes — hy  the  patience  which 
this  country  lias  ever  displayed  under  its  hardens  and  its  sufferinj^s, 
which  however  is  as  nothinjj  when  coin])are(l  with  the  almost  miracu¬ 
lous  patience  of  the  ne»;ro  under  the  multiplied  and  monstrous  outrages 
inflicted  upon  him — hy  the  character  wliich  your  lordships  hav'e 
accpiired  for  justice,  mercy,  and  religion — the  Christian  religitui  above 
all  other  religions,  which,  whenever  alluded  to,  to  point  a  sentence  or 
adorn  a  jieriod,  is  so  loudly  and  even  pharasaically  jirofessed — for 
Pharisaical  I  will  never  cease  to  call  it,  if,  with  the  gosjiel  on  your  lips, 
you  show'  that  your  hearts  are  strangers  to  its  spirit — by  the  groans  of 
myriads  <if  hondsmen,  echoed  hy  twenty-four  millions  of  free  citizens, 
who  call  for  justice  at  your  lordships’  hands — hy  all  these  apjieals  to 
your  feelings,  your  principles,  and  your  religion,  1  claim  from  your 
lordships  an  assent  to  my  motion.’ 

Lord  (ileneljr  stated  in  reply,  that  the  Ciovernment  deemed  it 
the  wiser  course  to  o|>pose  the  motion  of  his  noble  friend,  and  leave 
it  to  the  crow  n  colonies  to  act  as  the  chartered  colonies  had  done. 

‘  The  legislatures  in  the  (’row  n  colonies,  although  not  composed  or 
constituted  like  those  of  the  chartered  cohmies,  yet  were  as  competent 
to  act  and  t(»  legislate,  and  as  independent  in  their  acts  as  to  internal 
legislation,  as  were  the  legislatures  of  the  chartered  colonies  themselves. 

*  It  was  unnecessary  for  him,  however,  to  dwell  on  this  part  of  the 
subject,  because  in  point  of  fact  the  (’row  n  colonies  were  now  thking 
the  same  course  as  the  chartered  ct^lonies  were  at  that  moment  pursuing. 
Karly  in  the  ])resent  year  special  letters  had  been  sent  out  to  the 
g(»vernors  of  the  crown  colonies  directing  them  to  bring  the  subject 
under  the  consideration  of  their  liK*al  legislatures,  and  to  state  to  them 
the  reasons  why  her  Majesty’s  government  w  ished  such  a  measure  to 
he  passed. 
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‘In  Thinidad  tlie  legislature  had  been  convened  and  met  the  day 
More  the  mail  that  brought  the  intelligence  which  had  been  already 
alluded  to  came  away.  There  had  been  a  message  from  the  govern(»r 
urging  the  consideration  of  this  subject,  and  it  bad  been  fixed  to  he 
taken  into  consideration  the  day  after  the  mail  left.  It  was,  however, 
from  the  information  he  had  received,  fully  expected  that  this  Assembly 
would  pass  an  Act  of  the  same  description  as  liad  been  enacted  by  those 
of  the  other  colonies  which  had  been  enumerated, 

‘  From  St.  LrciA,  the  informatimi  he  (Lord  (ilenelg)  had  received 
to-day,  was  that  the  (lovernor  intended  under  the  authority  sent  him 
from  home  to  propose  the  same  course,  and  n(>  doubt  was  entertained 
as  to  the  issue. 

‘To  (iuiANA  the  same  autliority  had  been  given — conveyed  also  in 
the  strongest  terms.  He  would  not  trouble  the  House  by  reading  the 
des]>atch,  but  though  to-day  he  had  received  no  official  tvunmunication 
on  the  subject,  still  he  had  seen  a  private  letter  tnmi  a  source  whicli 
could  not  lie  (piestioned,  which  stated  that  no  doubt  existed  but  that 
by  the  court  of  pidicv  the  measure  would  be  sanctioned. 

‘As  to  iMAinuTirs  he  could  only  say,  that  there  had  m»t  been  time 
for  information  to  arrive,  but  he  must  add,  that  the  same  authority  luul 
Ikhmi  repeated  by  him  (Lord  Glenelg)  to  that  c<dony,  in  equally  strong 
terms  as  to  the  other  c(donies,  and  that  he  had  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
this  instruction  or  auth(>rity  would  be  there  received  and  acted  u])on  as 
it  had  been  elsewhere.  In  short,  he  entertained  no  doubt  but  that  in 
the  Mauritius  the  jiraulial  apprentices  would  be  free  from  the  1st  of 
February,  IbllJ),  and  with  respect  to  the  other  three  Crown  colonies 
the  informati(»n  he  had  received  left  no  doubt  but  two  out  of  the  three 
had  accomplished  the  work  of  freedom,  and  that  the  third  was  not  very 
far  from  adopting  the  same  course. 

‘  Cnder  these  circumstances,  he  should  say  that  iii  all  jirobability  the 
work  was  complete  ;  that  the  ptiwers  of  these  colonies  was  perfect  ; 
and  further,  that  it  was  more  than  possible  that  all  these  CVown  colonies 
had  accomplished  the  same  acts  which  the  chartered  colonies  had 
already  acconqdished.  Thus,  he  conceived  that  the  (piestion  had  been 
satisfactorily  settled,  and  without  the  necessity  of  the  painful  alternative 
suggested  by  his  noble  and  learned  friend.  In  fact,  when  the  house 
met  aj^ain,  he  had  no  dmibt  but  that  the  complete  and  uiKpialified  ter¬ 
mination  4>f  apprenticeship  would  have  taken  place.’ 

Lord  Hrougham  fimaily  withdrew  his  motion.  In  the  course  of 
the  debate  he  took  the  opportunity  of  lifting  from  the  brow  of  Lord 
(.ilenelgthe  laurel  which  his  lordship,  with  singular  complacency, 
had  assumed,  and  generously  gave  the  credit  of  having  accom¬ 
plished  the  abolition  of  the  cruel  system,  to  those  who  had  laboured 
u|H>n  the  highest  principles,  and  with  a  resolution  to  whieli  it  was 
owing  entirely,  that  Government  had  taken  any  steps  towards  re- 
tlressing  the  wrongs  of  the  a])])rentice,  or  enforcing  the  i)rovisious 
of  the  Act  of  18S3. 

e  have  thus  endeavoured,  with  as  much  brevity  as  we  deemed 
consistent  with  tlie  importance  of  the  subject,  to  place  the  present 
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position  of  the  parent  (piostion  of  No^ro  Kmancipation  before  the 
readers  of  this  journal,  and  we  must  now  hasten  to  conclude  an 
article  which  has  already  extended  itself  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
space  assitrnod  ns.  Onr  duty,  however,  recpiircs  that  we  call  upon 
every  friend  of  liberty  to  continue  at  liis  post.  The  present 
posture  of  atfairs  (ieinands  wakefulness  and  foresight.  The  ^oml 
obtained  must  be  secured.  The  evil  threatened  must  be  averted. 
Such  laws  as  the  one  recently  passed  in  St.  Vincent  must  be  ex¬ 
posed  and  condennied.  'I  he  Colonial  Ottice,  somewhat  roused, 
must  be  (piickened  and  kept  alive  by  the  uuceasinj^  activity  of  the 
Anti-slavery  Societies  of  the  country.  Thou»;h  there  may  be 
now  less  need  for  declamation,  there  is  umjuestionably  far  greater 
necessity  than  ever  for  the  exercise  of  all  the  le^^al  acute- 
iU‘Ss  and  deliberative  talent,  which  are  to  be  found  amongst 
the  promoters  of  colonial  reform.  Attention  must  be  turned  to 
the  laws  of  every  colony  in  which  emancipation  is  about  to  take 
place,  and  a  vigorous  and  well  directed  enort  must  be  made  to 
elfect  an  entire  revision  of  their  codes.  \\"e  rejoice  to  perceive 
that  the  two  London  Committees  are  impressed  with  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  this  business.  Relieving  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
j)lanters  to  reduce  the  emanci[)ated  negroes  to  the  condition  of 
serfs,  and  to  est«d)lish  a  system  of  magisterial  despotism  through 
the  means  of  vagrancy  and  emigration  laws,  contracts  for  labour, 
])olice  regulations,  &c.,  &c.,  ‘  they  recommend  the  appointment 
‘  of  a  competent  and  impartial  tribunal  in  this  country,  with  a  view 
‘  to  the  immediate  inspection  of  all  laws  proposed  to  be  intssed  as 
‘accompaniments  to  the  Abolition  of  Negro  a|)prenticeship : — the 
‘complete  revision  of  all  colonial  laws  affecting  the  constitutional 
‘  rights  and  j)rivileges  of  the  coloured  classes ;  and  the  final  esUi- 
‘  blishment  of  such  just  and  ecpial  principles  of  government,  as 
‘shall  be  authoritative  and  binding  on  all  future  colonial  legis- 
‘  lafion.’ 

If  these  things  be  done,  and  the  clVorts  of  the  friends  of  per¬ 
sonal  freedom  be  seconded  by  eidarged  and  liberal  plans  of  use¬ 
fulness  on  the  part  of  the  friends  of  education  and  religion,  we 
see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  in  a  few  years  the  llritish  colonies  in 
the  West  Indies  will  be  found  peopled  by  communities  as  free, 
and  prosperous,  and  liapj^y,  as  any  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Then  will  be  realized  the  promises  annexed  to  obedience — 
when  every  yoke  is  broken,  and  every  burden  is  undone — when 
the  finger  of  scorn  is  no  longer  put  forth,  and  men  speak  truth 
instead  of  vanity  and  lies — tlieii  sliall  the  light  break  forth  jls  the 
morning,  and  the  darkness  be  iis  tlie  noon-day.  Then  shall 
the  old  waste  places  be  built,  the  foundations  of  many  genera¬ 
tions  be  raised  up,  and  our  righteousness  shall  be  before  us,  and 
the  glory  of  the  l.ord  shall  bring  up  tlie  rear. 

We  had  intended  to  refer  to  the  }>robal)le  effects  of  emanci- 
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nation  upon  the  question  of  slavery  in  the  I’nited  States  and 
elsewhere;  to  the  revival  of  the  slave-trade  by  Messrs.  Gladstone 
and  Co. ;  and  to  the  success  which  has  attended  the  exposure  of  the 
execral)le  trathc  in  Hill  Coolies ;  also  to  the  extent  and  character 
of  the  African  slave-trade  at  the  present  time  ;  but  we  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  defer  the  consideration  of  these  topics.  W’e  hope 
hereafter  to  jj^ive  them  due  consideration,  and  in  the  mean  time 
w’e  rejoice  with  all  who  love  truth  and  justice,  in  the  issue  of  a 
strujj^^le,  u|>on  which  the  historian  will  dwell  as  the  noblest  and 
briirhtest  feature  of  the  ai^e  in  which  we  live. 


93 lief  iiioticciJ. 

The  Despaieftvs  ami  Correspondence  of  the  Marquis  ^VeUes1elf^  K.d., 
durlmj  his  Lordships  Mission  to  Spain  as  Ambassador  ExlntordU 
nary  to  the  Supreme  Junta^  in  1H(H).  ialited  by  ^linit^oiiUTy 
IMartin.  Svo.  Jjondoii :  .lohii  I\I array, 

Mr.  Martin’s  editiiui  of  the  Marcpiess  Wellesley's  Indian 
Despatcdies  will  ])repare  the  ])id)lic  to  receive  with  distinguished 
favtmr  this  snppleiuent  to  that  W()rk.  It  is  marked  by  the  same  fea¬ 
tures,  and  is  entitled  to  similar  praise.  The  Despatches  and  C'orre- 
spondence  are  arranged  chromdogically,  and  throw  much  light  on  the 
condition  i>f  Spain  when  I'ngland  commenced  her  interposition  on  its 
behalf.  'I’he  future  historian  will  avail  himself  largely  of  these  docu¬ 
ments  ;  and  such  readers  (if  the  present  day  as  are  interested  in  the 
struggles  and  re’^cne  of  the  Peninsula,  will  not  fail  to  avail  themselves 
the  inforinatimi  they  supply.  Few  literary  men  deserve  so  well  of 
their  countrymen  as  Mr.  Martin,  and  we  shall  he  glad  to  tind  that  his 
laUnirs  are  duly  acknowledged. 


The  Arabian  Sights  Entertainments, 
t»ns  Notes  hv  William  Lane. 


A  new  Translation,  with  c«»pi- 
lllustrated  with  manv  hundred 


W<M»d-cuts,  engraved  by  the  first  English  Artists,  after  <»riginal  de¬ 
signs  hv  W  illiam  Harvev.  Parts  I.  cS:  II.  Knijiht  iS:  Co. 

W  e  hail  the  appearance  of  this  new  translation  of  one  of  the  most 
entertaining,  and  even  instructive  biMiks,  to  be  found  in  any  language. 
If  the  whole  of  the  translation  be  characterized  by  the  same  ])urity, 
taste,  and  simplicity,  with  which  these  two  numbers  are  marked,  the 
]nddic  will  have  abundant  reason  t(»  be  satisfied.  Of  its  accuracy y  in- 
detnl,  we  do  not  pretend  to  be  sufficiently  competent  judges;  but  of  its 
eleg;ince  and  simplicity  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  they  afford  a  sort  of 
internal  evidence  or  proof  of  fidelity,  of  which  the  ignorant  can  judge. 
But  on  the  score  of  fidelity,  the  reader  may  rest  (piite  satisfied.  4  he 
task  has  Ihh.ui  committed  to  the  hand  of  IMr.  Lane,  the  well-known 
riter  of  the  elaf)orttte  work  on  the  ^lodern  Egyptians,  and  one  of  the 
first  Arabic  scholars  of  this  or  any  age.  W  e  have,  indeed,  heard 
it  regretteil  that  a  new  translation  was  ventured  on  at  all :  not  fiecause 
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the  old  was  considered  more  accurate  than  this,  for  that  is  ridiculous, 
l)Ut  l)ecause  it  has  the  charm  of  association  belonging  to  it ;  this  charm, 
however,  is  no  sutficient  reason  for  preferring  an  intrinsically  inferior 
translation.  ‘  The  version  which  has  so  long  amused  us,  not  made  im¬ 
mediately  from  the  original  Arabic,  but  through  the  medium  of  a 
French  translation,  is  extremely  hmse,  and  abounds  with  such  errors 
as  greatly  detract  from  the  most  valuable  quality  of  the  work,  which  is 
that  of  presenting  a  series  of  most  faithful  and  minutely  detailed  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Arabs.* 

W’e  have  much  pleasure,  t(M),  in  saying  that  many  of  the  indelicacies 
«»f  the  old  translation  are  here  supj)ressed.  We  trust  that  the  same,  or 
even  a  greater,  measure  of  discretion  will  be  exercised  in  this  respect ; 
nor  is  there  any  circumstance  in  our  o])ini(m  which  will  tend  so  much 
to  give  this  translation  aii  advantage  over  the  old  one.  The  engrav¬ 
ings  with  which  the  whole  work  is  so  excpiisitely  and  profusely  illus¬ 
trated,  are  equally  distinguished  by  originality  in  the  conception  and 
felicity  in  the  execution.  We  shall  report  j)rogress  from  time  to  time, 
as  the  work  is  proceeding,  and  give  a  fuller  account  of  the  whole  when 
it  is  comj)leted. 


The  Sftinfs'  Everlasting  Rest ;  or  a  Treatise  on  the  Blessed  State  of 
the  Saints  in  Heaven,  Jly  Richard  Baxter.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
William  Brown,  M.l).  Two  volumes,  12mo.  Edinburgh:  Oli- 
phant  and  Son.  18B8. 

The  following  extract  from  Dr.  Brown’s  preface  will  best  describe 
the  character  of  this  abridgment : — ‘  I  have  endeav(nired  to  perform  the 
‘same  service  as  I  some  years  ago  attempted  for  our  Author’s  Rk- 
‘  FORMED  Pastor,  of  which  several  Editions  have  appeared,  with  an 
‘  Introductory  Essay  by  the  ])reseut  Bishop  of  Calcutta.  It  is  not 
‘properly  an  Abridgment.  It  is  only,  indeed,  about  three-fifths  of  the 
‘  size  of  the  original ;  but  this  reduction  of  bulk  has  been  effected 
‘  chietly  by  the  omission  of  the  extraneous  and  less  useful  parts  of  the 
‘  work  ;  s(»  that,  while  I  have  attempted  to  free  it  from  the  defects,  I 
‘  trust  it  will  be  found  to  ])ossess  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  excellences  of 
‘  the  original.  I  have  also  corrected,  but  not  modernized  the  language  : 
‘  that  of  the  Author,  though  vigorous,  is  (d'ten  remarkably  careless  ; 
‘  yet  I  have  not  so  altered  it  as  to  change  its  venerable,  powerful,  and 
‘  impressive  character.  In  regard  to  the  arrangement,  I  trust,  that,  in 
‘  consequence  of  the  omission  of  extraneous  matter,  the  employment 
‘  of  a  more  distinct  notation,  and  some  small  transpositions,  it  will  la* 
‘  found  much  more  luminous  than  even  the  original.* 


Tietas  Privata.  The  Book  of  Private  Devotion ,  a  Series  of  Prayers 
and  Meditations  ;  with  an  Introductory  Essay  chiefly  from  the 
ritings  of  Hannah  More.  London:  W  ard  and  Co.  IB37. 

This  is  an  interesting  Manual  of  piety ;  it  is  one  of  the  l)est  we 
have  seen.  It  is  beautifully  got  up,  and  is  so  compact  that  it  may 
l>e  carried  without  inconvenience  in  the  waistcoat  pocket. 
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nistbignis/ied  Men  of  Modem  Times.  4  vols.  (Library  of  Enter- 
taining  Knowledge.)  London:  Charles  Knight. 

A  repnhlication  of  the  Memoirs  which  appetired  some  time  since  in 
the  Gallery  (►f  Portraits.  They  are  necessarily  brief,  and  barren  of 
detail,  but  constitute  a  valuable  collection,  and  may  serve  to  stimulate 
further  inquiry.  ^len  of  all  classes  and  parties  ;  philosophers,  p.>ets, 
philanthropists,  senators,  statesmen,  and  generals,  are  included.  An 
extensive  acquaintance  with  such  men  cannot  fail  to  exercise  a  bene- 
ticial  influence  on  the  mind,  and  we  recommend  our  young  readers,  es¬ 
pecially,  to  avail  themselves  of  the  introduction  proffered  by  these 
volumes.  The  Memoirs  are,  for  the  most  ])art,  written  in  a  good 
style,  and  it  will  Ik*  diflicult  to  And  in  any  other  publication  so  much 
interesting  information  within  s(»  narrow  a  cimipass. 


Heauties  of  the  Cuunfn/ ;  a  Description  of  Rural  Customs,  Ohjects, 
Seenen/,  and  the  Seasons,  lly  4’homas  ^liller.  Author  ot  ‘  A  Day 
in  the  \Voods.’  With  Twenty-six  Illustrations.  London:  John 
\^in  Vo(>rst. 

This  book  is  well  ])rinted,  and  prettily  embellished.  It  is  in¬ 
tended  to  picturi/.e  each  month,  by  a  wood-cut  and  a  vignette. 
They  are  on  the  whole  successful.  AVe  cannot  praise  very 
highly  the  work  itself.  There  is  t(M)  constant  an  aitem])t  at 

flue  writing — allusions  to  classic  names  and  personages,  which  cannot 
be  familiar  to  the  parties  for  whose  benefit  the  book  is  evidently  writ¬ 
ten  : — and  extracts  from  writers,  both  prose  and  poetic,  so  abound  as 
to  be  un])leasant,  esjiecially  if  often  read  before.  If  a  little  more 
solid,  useful  information  had  been  vouchsafed,  in  a  less  ambitious 
style,  the  value  and  interest  of  the  work  would  have  been  much  in¬ 
creased.  'riie  design  of  the  writer  is  good,  and  his  spirit  commendable; 
and  we  shall  be  hap])y  to  see,  in  a  future  edition,  if  such  a  measure  of 
success  await  him,  that  he  has  taken  our  hint  in  good  part. 


The  lilessedness  of  the  Righteous.  By  John  Howe,  IM.A.  London: 

.lames  Nislvt.  1838. 

1 1  owe  is  a  great  favorite  with  us,  and  we  rejoice  at  every  eflfort  to 
give  increased  circulatimi  to  his  writings.  The  present  volume  is  an 
abridgment  of  one  of  his  most  valuable  works,  which  has  not  hitherto 
lH*en  as  nopular  as  it  should  be.  The  size  of  the  work  is  reduced  alnnit 
one-third,  by  the  omission  of  scholastic  disquisitions,  and  those  digres¬ 
sions  in  which  Howe’s  genius  not  infrequently  indulged.  Obsolete 
words,  and  those  which  have  acquired  a  low  and  vulgar  sense,  have  been 
s\ipplanted  by  others,  such  as  Howe  himself  would  probably  have  em¬ 
ployed  had  he  lived  in  the  present  day.  The  abridgment  will  Ih?  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  many,  and  may  serve,  we  hope,  to  introduce  Howe  to  the 
acfpiaintance  of  some  new  readers.  The  title-page  contains  no  intima¬ 
tion  of  the  work  having  l)een  abridged.  This  is  getting  into  fashion 

^^ith  publishers,  but  it  is  scarcely  honest,  and  oujiht  not  to  be  tole- 
rattnl.  ® 
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1 ' Echo  de  Paris:  a  Selection  of  Familiar  Phrases,  which  a  person 
would  daily  hear  said  around  him,  if  he  were  lieimr  among  French 
fH‘ople.  By  ^Ir.  A.  P.  Lepaj^e,  Professor  of  the  French  language 
in  London.  Londem  :  Ethngh am  Wilson.  1837. 

The  great  dithculties  which  any  student  of  a  foreign  language  has  to 
encounter,  are  its  idiomatic  forms  and  proverbial  phrases.  ITiis  cheap 
little  volume  removes  most  of  these  difficulties,  gives  numerous  speci- 
mens  of  French  idioms  and  adages, — and  supplies  a  copious  French 
and  English  ^'ocabulary  of  the  words  contained  in  the  work.  It  will 
Ih'  found  an  admirable  and  useful  companion  to  those  of  our  readers  who 
anticipate  a  visit  to  the  Continent.  It  is  well  adapted  for  sclunds  and 
families,’  where  the  elements  of  the  language  have  been  ac(piired,  and 
where  familiar  conversation  is  adopted  as  the  means  of  attaining  a  feli¬ 
citous  pronunciation. 


Medical  Portrait  dallery.  Biographical  Memoirs  of  the  most  celc- 
hrated  Physicians,  Surgeons,  who  have  contributed  to  the  Ad- 
vancement  of  Medical  Science.  By  Thomas  Joseph  Pettigrew. 
F.K.8.,  iS:c.  Parts  I. — V.  Loudon:  Fisher  &  Co.  1838. 

A  work  which  cjuinot  fail  to  be  extensively  popular  with  the  medical 
pn>fession,  and  indeed,  with  the  public  at  large.  It  is  got  up  in  hand, 
some  style.  The  engravings  are  of  a  first-rate  order,  and  the  biogra¬ 
phical  sketches  by  ]\Ir.  Pettigrew,  though  necessarily  brief,  are  replete 
with  iuterestinj;  and  valuable  information.  The  work  is  issued  in 
monthly  parts,  each  part  containing  three  portraits,  and  accompanying 
meimnrs.  The  j>ublishers,  we  apprehend,  will  find  it  their  interest  to 
give  a  larger  j)roportion  (»f  modern  subjects  than  they  have  hitherto 
done.  Among  those  already  included  in  the  Gallery,  are  Sirs  Henry 
Halford,  Antliony  C^irlisle,  Charles  M.  Clarke,  Astley  ('(M)per,  and  Dr. 
Ja:nes  Blundell.  We  shall  report  j)rogress  as  the  work  proceeds,  and 
notice  it  more  fully  when  completed. 


ititrrare 

In  the  Press. 

Will  be  published  in  the  course  of  September,  the  Second  Volume  of  Dr. 

Price’s  History  of  I*rotestant  Nonconformity  in  Fhigland. 

Letters  from  the  West  Indies,  in  the  Autumn  of  H|.3r»  and  Spring  of  1037 

by  William  Lloyd,  M.D.  Post  8vo.,  with  Lithographic  Sketches  of  the 

Sceiicrv. 

% 

J mt  Published. 

Tlie  Historv  of  England,  continued  from  the  late  Sir  James  Mackintosh. 
8y  William  Wallace,  Esq.  V^ol.  Vlll.  fliiirdiier’s  Cvclopiedia,  Vol.  CIV.) 

The  Power,  Wisdom,  and  Goodness  of  God,  as  displayed  in  the  Animal 
Creation,  showing  the  remarkable  agreement  between  the  deparpnent  of 
Nature  and  Revelation.  By  C.  M.  Burnett,  Esq. 

Colonization  and  Christianitv :  a  Popular  Historj'  of  the  Treatment  of  the 
Natives  by  the  Europeans  in  all  their jColonies.  By  William  How’itt. 

A  Historv*  of  British  Birds.  By  W.  Yarrell,  F.L.S.  V.P.Z.S.  Seventh 
Part. 
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Remains  of  the  late  Rev.  Cliarles  J.  Paterson,  B.A.  Consisting  of  a  Me¬ 
moir  with  Correspondence,  and  Sermons.  FApited  by  Charles  J.  Iloare,  M.A. 

Travels  in  Palestine  and  Syria.  By  George  Robinson,  Esq.  Illustrated 
with  Maps  and  Plans.  2  vols. 

History  of  Koir.e.  By  Thomas  Arnold,  D.D.,  Head  Master  of  Rugby 
School,  &e.  \’ol.  1.  Early  History  to  the  Burning  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls.  ‘ 

An  Ecclesiastical  History  to  the  year  324  of  the  Christian  Era,  and  the 
twentieth  of  the  reign  of  Constantine  ;  with  a  description  of  the  Martyrdom 
of  those  who  stdVered  for  the  cause  of  Christ.  By  Eusebius.  Translated  by 
the  Rev.  C.  F.  Cruse,  M.A.  ttvo. 

Illustrations  of  British  History,  Biography,  and  Manners,  in  the  reiuns  of 
Henry  \  HI.,  Edward  VI.,  Mary,  Elizabeth,  and  James  1.,  exhibited  in  a 
series  of  Griirinal  Papers,  selected  from  the  MSS.  of  the  noble  families  of 
Howard,  Talbot,  and  Cecil.  With  numerous  notes  and  observations  by 
Edmund  Eodije,  Es(|.  Second  edition,  with  additions,  revised  and  corrected. 

.3  vols. 

Memorials  of  Myles  Coverdale,  sometime  Lore!  Bishop  of  Exeter,  who  lirst 
translated  the  whole  Bible  into  English :  together  with  diverse  matters  relat- 
inir  to  the  ])romnlgation  of  the  Bible  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  Jlvo. 

The  Holy  Scriptures,  faithfully  and  tridy  translated  by  Myles  Coverdale, 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  l/idf).  Reprinted  from  the  copy  in  the  Library  of  lib 
Koval  Highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex. 

keelesiastieal  History,  from  the  birth  of  Christ  to  the  beginning  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century,  delivered  in  a  course  of  Lectures.  By  William  .lonc'J. 
M.A.,  AutlH»r  of  the  “  History  of  the  Waldenses.”  In  3  vols.  Bvo. 

A  Memoir  of  Bernard  Overberg,  Regent  of  the  Episcopal  Seminary,  &c., 
.at  Munster.  With  a  short  account  of  the  System  of  National  Education  in 
Prussia  :  from  the  (ierman  of  Professor  Schubert. 

A  Haily  Treasury  for  the  Christian,  consisting  of  Texts  of  Scripture,  with 
appropriate  selections  from  our  best  Christian  j>oets,  for  every  day  in  the 
year.  By  ,a  Lady. 

Bible  Stories  for  the  Young,  with  critic.al  illustrations  and  practical  remark^. 
.\dam  to  Jacob.  By  Rev.  T.  H.  G.allaudet. 

Remains  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Martin,  D.D.,  Alinister  of  Kirkaldy.  C<»n- 
sisting  of  Sermons,  Kssays,  and  Letters.  With  a  Memoir. 

On  the  Education  of  the  People  of  India.  By  Charles  E.  Trevelyan,  Ksi|., 
of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service. 

'Hie  Hoetrine  «)f  the  Heluge  ;  vindicating  the  Seriptural  Account  from  the 
iloubts  which  h.ave  recently  been  cast  upon  it  by  geological  s])ec\dations. 
By  the  Rev.  L.  \'ernon  Harcourt.  2  vols.  Rvo. 

Tales  of  the  (ireat  and  Brave. 

The  Beauty  of  Holine.ss  and  other  Poems.  Bv  George  B.  Scott. 

The  Chronology  of  the  Ancient  World :  a  I*ecture'^delivered  at  the  Me¬ 
chanics’  Institution,  Ipswich.  By  W.  H.  Alexander. 

1  hina  Opened  ;  t)r  ji  Hispl.ay  of  the  Topography,  Historj*,  Customs,  Man¬ 
ners,  Arts,  iS:c.,  tVc.,  N'c.  By  the  Rev.  Cliarles  Gutzlatl*.  Revised  by  the 
Rev.  Andrt'w  Reed,  2  v<ds. 

The  lmagt‘ry  of  Foreign  Tr.avel ;  or  IVscriptive  Extracts  from  Scenes  .and 
Impressions  in  Egy]>t,  India,  \e.  Selected  and  Re]uiblished  by  the  Author. 

Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Mary  Tatham,  late  of  Nottingham.  With  a  Portrait.  By 
the  Rev.  J.  Beaumont,  M.l>. 

The  Stage  :  its  Character  and  Influence.  Bv  John  Styles,  I ).H.  Fourth 
Kdiiion,  Revised. 

The  I  ictorial  Bil»le,  being  the  Old  and  New  Test.aments  according  to  the 
.Xuthon/ed  \  ersion  :  illustrated  with  many  hundred  Wood-cuts,  &c.  !'• 
which  art' added  Original  Notes,  chieflv  explanatory  of  the  Engravings,  .and 
of  such  p.a.«sages  conneeted  with  the  llistoiy,  (leographv,  Nc.,  Nc..  of  the 
•  .aert'd  St'nptures  as  ri'qnire  observation.  Vol.  HI. 


